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EXTRACT 

FEOM THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 

OS THB LITB 

Rev. JOHN BAMPTON, 

CANON O? SALISBDBT. 



-^— "I give and beqneath my Lands and Estates to tbe Chancellor, 
" Uastera, and Scholars of the Univeraitj of Oiibrd for ever, to have 
"and to hold all and eingnlar the said Lands or Estates upon tmat, 
"and to the intents and purposes hereinafter mentioned; that is hi 
*' say, I will and appoint that the Tice-Chancellor of the UniTenrit; of 
" Oxford for the time being shall take and receive all the renbi, issuee, 
"and profits thereof, and (after all taxes, reparations, and neceBsary 
" deductions made) that he pay all the remainder to the endowment of 
" eight Diviuitj Lecture Sermons, to he established for ever in the said 
" University, and to he performed in the manner following : 

" I direct and appoint, that, upon the first Tuesday in Easter Tern, 
" a Lecturer be yearly chosen by the Heads of Colleges only, and by no 
" others, in the I'oom adjoining to the Printing-House, between the 
" hours of Um in the morning and two in the afternoon, to preach Mght 
"Divinity Lecture Sermons, the year following, at St. Mary's in 
" Oxford, between the commencement of the last month in Lent Term, 
" and the end of the third week in Act Term. 

" Also I direct and appoint, that the eight Dirinil^ Lecture Sennaas 
" shall be preached npon either of the following Subjects — to confirm 
"and establish the Christian Faith, and to confute all beretics and 
"schismatics — upon the Divine authority of the bolj Scriptures — nptnk 
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vi Extract from Canon Bamptotis Will 

" the authority of the writings of the primitive Fathers, as to the &ith 
" and practice of the primitiTe Church— upon the Divinity of our Lord 
" and Sarionr Jesus Christ— upon the Divinity of the Holy Ghost — 
" upon the Articles of the Christian Faith, as comprehended in the 
"Apostles' and Nicene Creeds. 

"Also I direct, that thirty copies of the eight Divinity Lecture 
"Sermons shall be always printed, within two months after they are 
" preached ; and one copy shall be given tfl the Chancellor of the 
"University, and one copy to the Head of every College, and one copy 
" lo the Mayor of the City of Oiford, and one copy to be put into the 
"Bodleian Library; and the expense of printing them shall be paid 
"out of the revenue of the Land or Estates given for establishing the 
" Dirinity Lecture Sermons ; and the Preacher shall not be p<ud, nor 
" be entitled to the revenue, before they are printed. 

"Also I direct and appoint, that no person shall be qualified to 
" preach the Divini^ Lecture Sermons, unless he hath taken the degree 
" of Master of Arte at least, in one of the two Universities of Oxford or 
" Cambridge ; and that the same person shall never preach the IHvinity 
" Lectnre SermiNis twice." 
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PREFACE 



TN preparing these Lectures for the press, it has been my 
object to reduce the notes to as narrow a compaaB as 
possible. I have therefore abstained from tbe use of matter 
Bimply illustrative, and have only given references where 
the facts relied upon in the body of the Lectures or tbe 
arguments advanced were likely to he caUed into question, 
and therefore needed to be strengthened by corroborative 
testimony. I am conscious of many faults in execution 
and defects of detail throughout tbe volume. But I appeal 
for an indulgent criticism on the ground that the last 
twenty-seven years of my life have been incessantly occu- 
pied by the duties of a laborious ministry, and that these 
Lectures have been prepared imder the pressure of deep 
domestic affliction, and amid the constant distractions of 
parochial work. 

CsBisi Chcbch PiSMOsiae, Subbiiov, 
October Bilt, 1867. 
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ANALYSIS 



LECTURE I 

Thb CIiriBtian life is a trarfare, and demands the ezerciee of the numl j 

TirtneB. 
The sphere is spiritoal >— 

1. The conflict agwnst Tiolence iritlioat ^e Chnrcb. 

2. The conflict against error witbin the Church. 
The order of the two Providentially arranged. 

The second is described bj St. Jude. 

" The F»tb once delivered to the saints " involves fbor partacolars : — 

1. An organized and formal body of truth. 

Scriptural usage of ituttic. 

(a) Subjective. 

(b) Objective. 

(c) Subjective and objective. 

Belation between the Person of Christ and His teaching. 

2. The mle of feith admite neither of addition nor diminution, 

3. It is an aathoritative trust. 

i. It is committed to the tmateeship of the Church. 
"A Faith" of this character must necessaril; be dogmatic. 
Definition of " dt^ma." 

" Dogma " distinguished from " dogmatism." 
Uodem objections gainst dogma, not based upon asserted inaccoracj 

in the statement of revealed tmth. 
But directed gainst the existence of definite positive tmth. 
The theology of the nineteenth century irreoondleable with Scriptoie. 
The alternatives presented. 
Object and order of the Lectures : — 
Lect. II. The Historical Futb. 
III. The Beligions Sentiment. 
XY. The Paith and tbe Intnitioiui. 
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X Analysis 

Lect. V. Dogma ajid Specalation. 
TI. Christiiuiity and Civilizatiim. 
VII. ConscwDce, and its relation to the Faith. 
VIII. Obligations of BeUef. 
Preliminaiy objections gainst "dogma" coiuidered: — ■ 
Obj. 1. Fettera the intellect 
Obj. 2. Prevents progress of thought. 
Obj. 3. Imposes lunits on inquiry. 
The teBlJmoQf of Uie past. 
The moTal diedplme of beliefs 



LECTURE II 

The teaching of the Scriptnrea barmoniooa. 

The facta of History accordant with the asBertions of Sctipture. 

The Faitb regarded as an historical Fact. 

The tbeorj of dogma involves three elements : — 

1. The Cfaorch as a visible commnnity. 

2. A bodj of dogmatic truth identical in all ages. 

3. The authoritative documents of the Faith. 

ConiusiaD and misapprehension caused bj tiie omission of the third 
element: — 

(a) No stsndsrd of discriminatioD between a false Church and 

(b) Doctrine becomes a branch of human speculation. 

(c) The unity of the dogmatic Faith destroyed. 

The theory of dogma must be understood before it is condemned. 
The testimony of Hiatory. 
The dogmatic Faith as a Fact. 

I. Continnons existence of the Church. 

Her claim to preach a message from God to mankind onani- 

moualy niged. 
Thevahieofthe&ct. 
The evidences stated. 

1. The age of inspiration ; — 

Oar Blessed Lord. 
His Apostles. 

2. The Ante-Nicene Fathers .— 

Ignatius. 
Polyearp. 
Tertollian. 
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Analysis • xi 



3. The Post-Nicene Fathers :— 

Hilary. 

Cfhl of Jerusalem. 

Epipbaniufl. 

BaalL 

Gregory, 

Amhrose. 

C^l of Aleiandria. 

Gregoiy the Great. 

Theodoret. 

Aqguetine. 

4. The Schoolmen : — 

BoBCelline. 
Abelard. 
Peter Lombard. 
Alexander de Ales. 
John Scotua. 

5. The BeformatioQ Period. 

Variety cf dochinal sentiment contrasted with the nnnnimitj of the 

Church on the dermatic character of her faith. 
The existence of dogmas helieved to he diviuelj given, a matter of 
historical fact. 
■ II. The identity of the Faith. 

The Nicene Creed accepted aa the eipression of it. 
Its articles no diy enumeration of facts. 
The &cte involve the doctrines. 
The confessions of the Universal Chnrch. 
CharacterisdcB of the earliest and latest Chnrch symbols. 
A defined body of truth is accepted by the Church Universal. 
The evidence of antiquity identifies the F^th. 
Modem character of Bomish corruptions : — 

(a) The Immaculate Conception of the Yirgiu Mary. 

(b) Purgatorial fire. 

(c) The denial of the Cup f« the L^ty. 

(d) Transubstantiation. 

(e) The seven Sacraments. 

The doctrinal descent of the Faith traced np to the Council of Nictea. 
Its source in the inspired Scriptures. 
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Analysis 



LECTURE in 

The eiistenee of the Dogmatic Paith established as a matter of fact. 
To what origin it is to be imputed. 
Asserted sufficient^ of the reli^oua instinct. 

The religions sentiment almost, if not quite, niUTersal. 
Effect of the exceptions, if established. 
The religions sentiment held to be religion. 
Ads. 1. a. Tbe sentiment impossible withont dogma. 
Its unreality when severed &om belief. 
Emotion cannot spring trom the " non-eiisting." 
b. Either onseen realities do eiist or do not eiist ; — 

If thej do exist, und<^;matic sentiment ia ignorance. 
If they do not eiist, it is superstition. 
Religion without doctrine can be no more than Theism. 
Tliis Theism necessarilj resolves itself into Pantheism. 
The modem idea of Law. 
A definite Theism is di^matic in its degree. 
An indefinite Theism is infideli^. 
Ans. 2. The end and objects of religion adjusted. 
Cannot be accomplished without dogma. 
a. Beligion aa a means of onion with God. 

(a) Intellectual conception of the IMty. 

(b) Moral sympathy with the Deitj. 
Soth most have a basis in belief. 

If " dc^ma " rejected, all dogmas must be rqected :— 

1. Thedoctiineofsin. 

2. the atonement. 

3_ moral regeneration. 

iwards and pnnishmentA. 



- the goodness of God. 



b. Religion as a supply to spiritnal wants. 

The sentiment cannot sorviTe withont a doctrine. 
Christianity mei^ed into heathenism. 

c. Religion as a moral agent. 

Proposal of a new morality. 
The reli^us sentiment tested by the experience of the past. 

1. Tendencies of heathenism. 

2. Besnlts of ancient civilization. 
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Analysis 

The intellectual greatneas of Greece. 

Its moral impotence. 
Fulnre of religions not based on dogma. 
Triumpli of the reli^on (Christianit;) based on dogma. 



LECTURE IV 

Religion cannot aurviTe without a Creed. 

The amount of the religious influence exactly proportioned to the 

definiteness of the religious belief. 
The claims of the Faith and of the intoitions contrasted. 

Intuitional knowledge, arbitrarjandpersonali can never funuah 

a Creed. 
Olj. Heathenism had a Creed. 
'Ans. Its origin was bj Bevelation, not intoition : — 
Scriptural statement of the &ct. 
Scriptural explanation of the efiect. 
The divine plan of revelation consistent and consecutive. 
Appeal to tacts. 

Intuition proved to have no article of belief which Is not included in 
tie Christian Creed : — 

1. The Pantheist. 

2. The Theiet. 

3. The Tran»cendentaliEt. 

4. The Optimist. 
6. The Rationalist. 

6. The Unitarian. 

7. The Universalist. 

8. The Humanitarian. 

In each case the belief held proved to be : — ■ 

(a) Included within the circle of Revelation, 

(b) To be dislocated and inconsistent for want of the other 

truths of Revelation. 
Thepontion of the Christian, that of progress; of the Rationalist, that 

of retrogression. 
No religious truth known independently of Revelation. 
Influence of the Hebrew Scriptures on ancient heathenism. 
The hnman mind incapable {1) of discovering religious truth. 
(2) of maintaining it. 
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xiv Analysis 

lutuitional knowledge (1) arbitraiy and peraonal, 

(2) totally devoid of evidence. 
Incapable of supplying the wants of tbe human souL 
The preeeing necessities of life and death. 



LECTURE V 

Are Church formulas a form of specnlation P 

Mistake of viewing Chnrch formulas apart from tiie Inspired Woid. 

Their form is of man. 

Tbeir substance is of God. 
The . comprehenBivenesH of the Christian Fiuth an evidence of its 

divine origin. 
The dogmatic belief and Bpecnlative thought compared. 
The systematic character of them both. 

Tbe Faith a system hy rirtne of its or^nio nnity. 

Specnlation a system by virtue of its object, method, and 
instruments. 

I. The objects of the Dogmatic Faith and Speculative Thought com- 

Statements of Dr. R. Bothe. 

(a) Objects of speculation solely intellectual. 

Inadequate and fiivoloas. 

Mental activity and subtlety of specnlation. 
Its dreamy and unpractical character. 

(b) Objects of the Dogmatic Faith as wide as hnman nature. 

Eminently practical throughout. 

II. The methods of the Dogmatic Faith and Speculative Thought 
compared. 

(a) Speculative Thought sabjective. 

Itelative value of theoretic and experimental reasoning. 
Keaning of inductive and deductive. 

(b) The Fwth inductive. 

The facte — the generalization — the conclusion. 
The Scriptures and the Doctrines have equivalent authority. 
The technical form and language of ThBOl<^y corTesponds 
to the t«rminoli^7 of science. 
Illustrative instances : — 
The Deity of Christ. 
The hypostaticfll aiiiun. 
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Analysis 

Accuracy of tbe indnction teea bj appeal to tlie d 

Chmtiau di^mu have a higher certitode than the ordinaij TAsnlte of 

indQctive reaaon, by liitae of the inspiration of the data on which 

thej rest. 
The authority of the eccleeiaatical formula, if the induction be coirectly 

drawn, is equivalent to the authority of the Scripturee. 
III. The inHtntmeuta of the Dogmatic Faith and of Specnlative 
Thought compared. 

(a) The instnimeuta of Speculative Thought Human and only 

human* 
Itself the meainre of all things. 
Anda^ty of the assumption. 
Is essentially Atheistic 
Inrolvcs & peUtio prinei^i. 
Talue of speculation, where and what P 

(b) The iuBtimmenta of the Di^matic Futh superlininan. 

Not eiclude the processes of the reason to the ntmoat 

reach of ite competent. 
Supplemsnts it where it ^la by Divine Revelation. 
Distdnction of the knowable and the known. 
The Faith thug includes the humao and the Divine elements. 
ICeaalt of the comparison, that they are distinguished by irreconcilable 
differences I — 

Their results aa diverse as their character. 
Appeal to &d«. 

The past hiatory of Speculation a histoty of fiiilure. 
An endless c^cle of eSbrte and defeats. 
Proved in the rise and fall of philosophic ichools. 
Testimony of philosophy itself to its own impotency. 
Its latest development in PositiTism. 
Its three stages. 
Culminates in the science of ignorance. 



LECTURE VI 

£eIatioii of Christianity to Civilization. 

What is civilization P 

General progress rf mankind, material, moral, intellectual. 
Which should precede, Chriatiani^ or Civilization P 
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svi Analysis 



ConditioaB of the queatioii : — 

(») The plea adTanced for drilkation. 
InTolreB ; — 

1. The incapacitj of onciTilized men to nndentand 

dogmatic teaching. 
^V^th what limitationa is it true. 

2. That religiouB truth and temporal well-heing occnpj 

separate apherea. 
Their brue relation and interdependencj. 
The spring of all haman action inward. 
Testimony of experience. 

3. That religious suBceptibilitj is proportioned to tem- 

poral welfare. 
The ultimate source of temptation is In the heart, 
(b) The plea advanced for ChriBtiani^. 
Has to meet the following objections. 

1. That religion unfits a man for tie present 

2. That it destroys patriotium. 

Example of onr Lord. 

3. That it weakens the natural virtnea. 
The question of precedence settled by an appeal to &ctB. 
Two civili^attona known. 

1. The heathen civilization : — 

Rests on reason, is nndognaiic, ia hnman. 

2. The Christian civilization : — 

Itesta on revelation, is dogmatic, is Divine. 

I. The heathen civilization. 

It« freedom from all dogmatic restrtunt. 
Contained all the principles of modem thought. 

Its material and intellectnal splendour. 

Not adequately appreciated, trom the absence of the moral 
element. 

Its fetal defects. 

Always decayed at the centre. 

II. The Christian civilization. 

A. Its morality compared hi that of heatheniam. 

Specific difference of the morality of a system and the morality 
of individuals. 
6. Its greater length of life. 
Is strangest at the centre. 

Causes of its peculiar energy to be found in the d<^mas on 
which it is based. 
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Analysis xvii 

Char&cteriBtics of tBe Christian civilization : — 

1. The importance of the individiiAL 

2. The law of mutual love. 

3. The sacredneaB of human life. 

4. The doctrine of internal hoUoees. 
6. The sanctity of borne. 

6. Monogamy and the eqnality of tlie aeiea. 

7. Identification of belief and practice. 
These canees referable to revealed doctrines. 

The inflnence of our Lord's ezaniple. 
These characteristics unknown to heathenism. 
Froportioned in th^r intensity to the strength of belief in di^mas. 
Chnstian civilisation dne, not to the Chnrch, 

bat to the Gospel which the Church minis- 



LECTURE Vn 

Consineace and its relation to the Faith. 
No theory of conscience in Scriptore. 

1. The Old Testament. 

The word "conscience" absent. 
An inward moral facnlfy recognized. 

2. The New Testament and its teaching. 
Conscience (a) is iadividual. 

(b) is the snpreme moral gnide. 

(c) coDaists of two parts. 

(d) is prior to a positive revelation. 

(e) is associated with the judgment 

(f) needs to he educated. 
Scriptnral teaching in harmony with moral philosophy. 
Contradictory views of Rationalism. 

(a) Denies the existence of conscience as a iaculty. 

(b) Uakes it the measure and arbiter of Mth. 
The two views mntually destructive. 

The first alternative dismissed : the second considered. 
Allegation that revealed dogmas contradict the verdict of the congcience. 
Fallacy of the assertion. 
The facts of the case eiamined. 

Protest against coniioverBial misTepiesentation of Christian 
doctrines 
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xviii Analysis 

;e of the Church. 

e of the tieathea. 
Claim lor conscience to be the arbiter of truth denied. 
Conscience, what is it P What are ita prerogatiTee F 
The Teidict of moral science. 
Eeriew of the cootroverBy. 

I. The classical period :— 
Homer, 

The Tragedians of Greece. 
Uenander. 
8ocrat«8. 
Hato. 
AfiGtotle. 
H. The period from the Christian Eta to tlie Reformation : — 
Tettnllian. 
Chryaostom. 
Augastiue. 
The Schoolmen. 
m. The period since the Befonnataon: — 

A. Perkins, Ames, Hal], Sanderson, Taylor. 

B. Hobbs, Locke, Mandeville. 

C. Shaflesboiy, Home, Hartley, More, Hutcheson, 

Butler, Reid. 

D. Gay, Tucker, Paley, Bentham. 

E. Maddutosh, Stewart, Whewell, Chalmers, Whately. 
The aathority of conscience anbordinat« and deriTaidre. 

P. Moral science abroad ; — 

1. Leibnitz, Malbranche, Crnsiua, Eant^ Fiohte, De 

Wette, DelitiZSch, MoBham. 

2. Reiuhard, Harleas, Rothe, Baader, Schubert, 

Hoffman, M arheinecke, Schenkel. 
The German and English Schoob contrasted. 

Conclnsion. Conscience a collective term for onr moral sensibilitieB. 
PeculiaritieB of the controreisy noted. 

The conclusion compared with the assertion that couiscience is the 
supreme verifying faculty of man. 

Its supremacy to the individual admitted. 
Its autocratic independence denied. 
The claim labours under three defects : — 

I. It transcends the proper sphere of conscience. 

As a judge of truth, the rerdict of conscience can only 
be negative. 



Analysis 

lbs aofSciencj contradicted by &cta. 
Not Bdmitted between man and man. 
Not admiesible between man and Qod. 
Berealed religion dependent on evidence. 
Tbis evideooe wholly beyond the sphere of CO 
n. It asBerts attributes for c«iiBcienc« inconsistent with all 
human experience. 
Not ianltleasly accnrat^ ; still leas in&Uible. 
III. IE«quiTe8 Omniacience as well as Infallibility. 

jHoral Terdicts dependent on an accurate knowledge of the 
facts :— 
Not possessed in human things. 
A fortiori not possessed in divine things. 
The partial character of all history. 
The sacred books, and their record offsets. 
The sacred books, and their revelation of doctrines. 
The Divine Government beyond the scope of hnman 
knowledge. 
The Deity Himself. 
His government over man. 
His government over 

Their width and i!oropleiity. 
The Faith and the conscience not in conflict 
The master tmd tbe pupil. 



LECTURE VIII 

The warlike iUnstrations of Scripture. 

Not suggested to St. Fanl at Ephesus by local associations. 

Arise IVoin the iacts of the Christian conflict. 

Duly of believers to maintain " the Faith." 

Faith as a quality. 

The Faith as a Creed. 
The faitb believing and the fwth believed correlative. 
Vindication of the dogmatic chaiact«r of the Faith. 

The question re-stated. 

The argument recapitnlated. 
Evidence of fiiots to the perpetuity, antiqnity, and apostolicitj of the 

Christian Faith. 
Claim of the dogmatic Fwth upon belief. 
The Faith bound up wiHi the soul's inward life and its experiences. 



XX Analysis 

The JQst temper of a. CbrUtian mind, not pasiUanimilj. bat fortitude 
and courage. 
Belative position of the inquiraT and the lielierer ; — 
L The inqnirer, his position temporal; sud transilioiiaL 

a. B; viitae of oar relation towards God. 

Ifeglect ia rejection. 

b. B; virtue of the dutj of our manhood. 

Right uae of the facuUiee. 

A decision actuallj made in all cases. 

c. Bj virtne of our mental and moral constttntjon. 

d. By virtue of the pressing qaestions of life and death. 
Honert inquiry diBtifiguished from sceptical indifference. 

The duty of an honest inquiry. 

Cautions to be home in mind in condncting it. 

1. Inquiry into all the branchea of evidence. 

The consilience of Christian proof. 
No one argument disproved. 
Tendency to decide npon a single point increiwsd by the 
habita of historical criticism. 
Disposition to reduce history into a science, and classify it 

under successive and independent epochs. 
The evidential schooL 

2. Dangerof antecedent prejudice. 

3. Advice not to be afraid of consequences : — 

In what sense true. 
In what sense antrue. 

The contradiction between disbelief and the moral 
wants of the aonl not to be disregarded. 
n. The believer. 

Obligations of Church membership. 
Obligations of the Ministerial office. 

The relative position of an inquirer and a teacher in- 
compatible. 
The maturity of faith. 

Not to be confounded with blind obstinacy. 
EqnaUy remote from cowardly distrust. 
Cowardice in the maintenance of truth is treachery to ourselves, to the 

Church, to Christ, to God. 
True source of strength to be found in an eiperimental Religion. 
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LECTURE I 

THE FAITH AND THE CHXJRCH 

Seleeed, whgH I garie all diliffence to virile unto gtm of the common 
taltiation, il ta/u aee^iU for me to tprite iiiUj) gou, and exiorl j/ov 
that ge ihould eameitty contend for the faHi ahieh hkw once delinered 
unto the laintt. 

THESE words sound like tlie battle-cry of the Church, 
the trumpet-note of the Spirit of God summoning her 
to the conflict. They appeal to the heroic virtues of con- 
stancy of purpose, fortitude, and courage. No childish un- 
certainty of conviction or womanly weakness of purpose must 
characterize the " followers of them who through faith and 
patience inherit the promises." Many of the highest qualities 
of manhood are tased by war, and by none should they be so 
illustriously displayed as by the saint who haa attained unto 
"a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Chi-ist." Such was the appeal of St. Paul to his 
Corinthian converts : " Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, 
quit you like men, be strong." 

The need for manly vigour is not diminished by the 
fact that the sphere of conflict is spiritual, not material. 
The shock of outward battle calls into play the excite- 
ment of the physical spirits and the combativeness natural 
to man. It has about it a terrible pomp of its own, and 
an outward display singularly attractive to some minds. 
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and only intensified into a sterner reality by its dreadfnl 
accompaniments of sofiering and death. The Bpiritnal wur 
taxes constancy and conra^ the more from the absence of 
tiiese oatward stimulants. To stand firm to principle amid 
reproach, steadily to separate abiding troth from its tempo- 
rary coaQt«rfeits, to resist ridicule and the strength of lan- 
guage often sabstitated for strength of aigument, to throw 
on one side accusations of narrowness and ignorance, irri- 
tating as they are to a jnst self-respect, to rise superior to 
periodic fluctuations of opinion as ceaseless as the ebb and 
flow of the sea, and mnid these various influences to main- 
tain with singleness of heart and undistracted accuracy of 
eye the truth of God, is the most difficult of all conflicts and 
the most glorious of all victories. 

The exact nature of the conflict implied in St. Jude's 
words must be carefully discriminated. They do not refer 
to the triumph of the martyr, dauntless amid danger and 
triumphant over death. To this trial the saints were 
called daring the stroke of the ten fiery persecutions of 
primitive times. No more heroic epoch has ever occurred 
in human history. It is perhaps well for the Church that 
our knowledge of the detailed events of these centuries is 
BCanfy and imperfect. Had each individual martyr stood 
forth from the past distinctly portrayed in all the particu- 
lars of his Buflering and his triumph, there would have 
been danger of a Christian hero-worship. These figures of 
the ancient saints would have stood between us and the 
company of the inspired Apostles, and have obscured to our 
view the august figure of the Saviour, as amid them and 
above them all He towers, single and alone, " in all things 
having the pre-eminence." We know that the Church 
passed through these tempests and triumphed over them. 
The glimpses we catch of the history of the martyrs illus- 
trate to ns their lofty confidence in Q«d and their intense 
aight of the Unseen. There is, for instance, something 
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wonderfiillj striking in the joj with which Ignatius ap- 
pears to dwell upon hia approaching agonies from the lions 
in the Boman amphitheatre. He saw in them but a brief 
and bloody entrance into heaven, true disciple of the 
Master who in dying destroyed death, Mid on His cross 
"spoiled principalities and powers, triumphing over them 
in it." 

But it is evident from the context that St. Jude looked 
beyond these outward persecutions to something further. 
His entire Epistle does not contain a word expressive of the 
expectation of outward persecution. His warning is against 
men within the pale of the Church herself, "crept in un- 
awares," He specifies the instruments of their warfare 
against the trutii as twofold : immoral laxity of practice 
"turning the grace of our God into lasciviousness," 
springing out of doctrinal unfaithfulness as out of its na- 
tural root, " denying the only Lord God and our Lord Jesus 
Christ." The words are re-echoed in the language of % St. 
Peterii. i. If the conjecture of modern criticism be correct, 
that St. Jude wrote earlier of the two, and that St. Peter 
composed his second letter aiter seeing Jude's Epistle and 
with a reference to it, the language of the Apostle of the 
Circumcision supplies an inspired enlargement of Jude's 
inspired description. " There shall be false teachers among 
you, who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, denying 
the Lord that bought them." If these false teachers were 
steadily opposed, it was probable that they would break off 
from "the Catholic Church" (as the orthodox believers 
were early called to distinguish them from heretics), and 
would form parties of their own. This result St. Jude 
foresaw. " These be they who separate themselves, sensual, 
Laving not the Spirit," The warning was not addressed 
therefore against avowed enemies without, but against 
secret enemies within the Church ; and the conflict intended 
is not a struggle of endurance against heathen violence, bnt 
B is 
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of firm adherence to truth s^ainet doctrinal error. The evil 
alreadj worked in Jude's days, but it reached its full 
development only in later times. For a period the procesB 
was mercifully checked by the pressure of outward violence : 
centuries of persecution elapsed before the battle of the 
Church took its permanent direction. 

Those who believe in the providence of her great Head 
over the fortunes of the Church and delight to trace its 
actings, illustrated by the iacts of the past as by the finger 
of God Himself, will adore the overruling wisdom mani- 
fested in this order. It is of the utmost importance to us 
to be able to identify the pure teaching of the Scriptures 
with the belief of the earliest ages of Christianity. In 
tracing our own doctrinal geneali^y back to the pure foun- 
tain of " God's word written," the fiiith of the first three 
centuries is a vital link of the process. Had not their wit- 
ness survived, the Church of our own days might have been 
charged with putting a meaning upon the sacred records 
never assigned to them by the ages living nearest to the 
time of their composition. For this apologetic reason the 
Church of England has ever placed the highest importance 
on the doctrinal identity existing between our own standards 
and the faith of the primitive ages. 

But we can trace an object even beyond this in the pro- 
vidential order of things. The persecutions of the earlier 
ages were disciplinajy and preparative to the controversies 
of the ages subsequent. There can, I think, be no doubt 
that a conflict of truth against error is more difficult and 
crucial than a conflict of Christian stedfastness against 
persecution, in exact proportion as it is more subtle and 
lesB palpable. The elemente entering into the acceptauce 
and maintenance of truth are very complicated. They lie 
in the intellectual as well as the moral sphere of human 
action. They afford room, as the other conflict does not, 
for honest question and sincere hesitation. The man 
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challetiged either to curse the Saviour or to endure for His 
Bake, could not possibly doubt the nature of the issue sub- 
mitted to him. But the man called to discriminate between 
the true teachiog of dead Apostles and the false glosses of 
living heEesiarchs has a much more difficult problem to 
solve. The conflict no longer appeals to the obvious ckims 
of duty, but reaching into the inner sphere of conviction 
shakes faith on itfi first and lowest foundations. The 
struggle is not less really a struggle, and does not appeal 
tbe less urgently to manly fortitude and courage; but 
rather it tasks them to a nobler exercise and carries them 
into a higher sphere. 

It pleased God that the lesser trial should exhaust its 
strength against the Church first, and the higher conflict was 
for awhile restrained. How the force of violence without would 
naturally check the progress of doctrinal corruption within 
the Church, simply by excluding insincere and unspiritual 
members, is too clear to need illustration. The providence 
of our Master gave time to rear the Church into manhood, 
and to mature her confidence by trial, before He let loose 
the more dangerous elements of error. Thus when the time 
came to " contend earnestly for the faith once deKvered to 
the saints," as for life and death, the saints of the later period 
could draw strength from the example of their sainted 
predecessors. They could strengthen their zeal by the 
recollection that on beha,lf of this very faith the noble army 
of the martyrs in other days had bled and conquered. 
Should they prove false to tbeir charge and treacherously 
betray the trust for which the saints of other days bad wit- 
nessed unto death ? 

Tbe more closely we examine St. Jude's teaching, the 
more clearly shall we see it to convey this view of the 
Church's conflict. The text contains four distinct assertions. 

I It asserts the existence of an organized and formal 
body of truth under the title of " the &ith " — not fidet 
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jMif erediiuT, but Jtdes qua credltur— not the act of believing, 
but tbat which is believed. The whole text and context bo 
imperatively fix this meaning on the word, as to admit of 
litde dispute. That which was delivered to the saints, and 
for which they were to contend against false disciples, 
could not be the quality of belief; nor could it be the re- 
vealed necessity for this moral quality, since St. Jude is 
not explaining- the doctrine of faith, like St. Paul in the 
third chapter of his Epistle to the Bomans, and St. James 
in the second chapter of his Epistle. It remains, therefore, 
that the word expresses the truth believed, and in thie sense 
the general consent of criticism may be said to accept it 
[i] . In the New Testament usage of the word ' faith ' two 
stages may be traced. Throughout the Grospels it is used 
solely in its subjective sense, in that meaning of trust or 
reliance which the word had acquired in the Old Testament 
Scriptures; but in the Acts of the Apostles it gradually 
assumes an objective sense. Three classes of passages 
occur. In one class it is used with the article in contexts 
where it can only be understood of the act of &ith in the 
believer; in another class of passives its objective meaning 
is equally clear ; while in a third class of passages the word 
may bear either meaning; rather, perhaps, the two 
meanings are so combined together, that it is impossible to 
say with certainty which of the two ideas was most pro- 
minent in the mind of the writer [3]. 

Now this use of the word in a subjective sense alone 
during the lifetime of our Lord, and its use in an objective 
sense likewise after our Lord's ascension into heaven, are 
wholly congruous with the circumstances. For Christ 
Himself is the centre and heart of Christianity. Union 
with a Divine living Person, and not adherence to a dead 
creed, however great and noble, is the essence of the Gospel. 
This is true now, as it was true during the term of Christ* a 
personal ministry. But there is this difference. While our 
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Lord waa upon earth He was Himself the Gospel, for He 
vas Tifubly present, and could be seen by men's eyes, and 
heaid by their ears, and touched by their hands, before He 
was revealed to their hearts as the object of trust and 
adoring affection. Nothing else was needed to stand 
between the soul and Him, or to make Him known to men, 
but Himself. Accordingly during this period His Gospel 
was not extended beyond the possible sphere of His 
pergonal presence. No attempt was made to gather 
converts from a wider circle than could be reached by His 
own ministry. The missionary journeys of the Twelve 
and of the Seventy did not extend beyond the cities of 
Israel. During this period He was presented to men 
immediately, and faith was the act of trust in His office 
and affection to His person. 

But after our Lord's death this was changed. He was 
no longer visibly present upon earth, and could no longer 
be known immediately. Present He still was with His 
Church, in fulfilment of the perpetual promise, " Lo ! I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world," but His 
presence was spiritual, not corporeal ; invisible, not visible. 
Before men could believe in Him they needed to know Him j 
but as they could no longer come into His corporal presence 
they could only know Him by knowing about Him. They 
knew Him no longer immediately by eye and ear and hand, 
but mediately through the preaching of truths relative to 
Him and to His office and work as Prophet, Priest, and 
King. These truths were' the medium of their knowing 
Himself. They were, so to speak, the atmosphere through 
means of which the Sun of ILighteousnesfa Himself might 
shine upon the hearts and consciences of mankind. By a 
simple and easy transition, the idea of trust and reliance 
upon Christ came also to involve the truths without which 
knowledge, and therefore trust, would have been impos- 
sible. 
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Here, therefore, is the true solution of the difficulty pre- 
sented by the palpable difference between the preaching of 
our Lord and that of His Apostles. Undoubtedly our 
Lord did not teach doctrine in the sense that the Apostles 
taught it. He presented Himself to mankind and claimed 
their allegiance. Sut it is totally to misapprehend the 
Divine order to say that our Lord adopted attachment 
to Himself as the mark of discipleship in opposition to 
acceptance of doctrinal truths. He claims attachment to 
Himself now that He is in heaven exalt«d to the right 
hand of the Father, as much as He claimed it while still 
upon earth and hiding beneath the veil of the flesh the 
lustre of His Deity. Doctrines are so far from standing in 
opposition to this personal attachment to Himself, that it 
is only through the means of doctrines that it can con- 
ceivably be acquired. We cannot love what we do not 
know. And aa we do not live during Hia earthly ministry* 
and cannot watch Him with our eyes as He accomplished 
the mysteries of His life and death, resurrection and 
ascension, we can only know Him through His revelation 
of Himself by the mouths of His inspired Apostles, 

Now all these truths are gathered round His person and 
work. They either reveal what He did during His life on 
earth, or what He is doing now in heaven, or what He will 
do when He comes again to judgment. As He is one, so 
the truths making Him known to us are one also; one in 
that organic and structural unity which pervades them as 
consistent members of a completed body. Hence they are 
capable of being described together, Mid constitute "the 
faith" once delivered to the saints. 

II It asserts that this body of truth ia complete, and 
admits neither of change nor of addition. It is a faith 
" once " delivered, and admitting of no repetition. Bengel's 
words again echo the sentence of modern criticism : " Parti- 
cula valde urgens ; Nulla alia dabitur fides." The word is 
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need emphatically for a single act. St. Paul employs it in 
the assertion, "once was I stoned." It ia the word em- 
ployed with earnest reiteration in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
to express the singleness of the offering of Christ, in contrast 
to the oft-repeated sacrifices of the Mosaic priesthood. The 
sacred writer illustrates this singleness by the singleness of 
death : " As it is appointed unto men once to die, so Christ 
was once offered." But while the word implies an act com- 
pleted and not admitting of repetition, it does not imply 
that the act itself was necessarily done all at once, and not 
slowly and by degrees. Thus St, Paul employs it for the 
work of grace : " It is impossible for those who were once 
enlightened.'" Where it does not enter into the Apostle's 
purpose to assert whether the enlightenment was wrought 
all at once as with St. Paul, or by degrees as with the 
Ethiopian Eunuch, but only that when accomplished it 
admits of no repetition. Thus the faith was delivered to 
the saints not in one act but in many, by a succession of 
inspired writers at very different periods of the world. But 
once completed it was for ever completed — a.iTa.%, once for 
all. If the conjecture of modem criticism be correct that 
the Epistle of St. Jude was written at the latest vei^e of 
the apostolic age, the last of all the Inspired Epistles with 
the sole exception of the Second Epistle of St. Peter, then 
the faith was already complete when he wrote. For neither 
of these two Epistles deal formally with doctrines, except 
the doctrines of the inspiration of the Scriptures and of the 
second coming of Christ. They may therefore be regarded 
as Divine seals put bj'^ the Spirit on the authenticity and 
authority of all that had gone before. 

Ill It asserts the authority due to the feith to be the 
authority of God. It was once delivered. The sacred 
writor does not indeed specify by whom it was delivered, 
but the language scarcely admits of doubt. For the word 
" delivered" is a word of authority, and implies a trust com- 
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mitted by a superior to an inferior [3] . It is certain, more- 
over, that the person delivering the fiiith and Uie perEons to 
whom it was delivered cannot be the same. It was de- 
livered " to the saints," — where the very width of the word 
includes the entire company of the redeemed. The Apostles 
themselves were therefore receivers, not givers. Thus our 
Lord, in His wonderfhl prayer recorded in John xvii., 
declared, " I have given nnto them the words which Thou 
gavest Me'." The great Apostle, called after the rest as 
one bom out of due time, asserts his own knowledge of the 
Gospel to have been the result of an immediate revelation. 
" I neither received it of man, neither was I taught it, hut 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ *." The faith is no dis- 
covery of man, no flash of light from the intuitions, no 
development of human sentiment, but a solemn charge 
entrusted to the saints, characterized by the immutabUity 
and invested with the authority of the Deity from whom 
it comes. It was given through the instrumentality of 
men, whence the Apostle spoke of the " tradition received 
of xa";" but the author of the trust, and He who will 
demand an account of the stewardship, is God. 

IV Lastly, the text specifies the trustees — " the eainte." 
There is no exclusive or sectional meaning about the word. 
It reaches to the whole company of the people of God. 
But the people of God are not a loose mass of unorganized 
units. It has pleased the Holy One to frame tiiem into a 
Church, with a visible order and polity. By virtue of the 
Word of God she preaches and the Sacraments she admi- 
nisters, by her doctrinal creeds and public services and 
Divinely-appointed ministry, she discharges her office as 
"the pillar and ground of the truth ''j" or, as our own 
Church expresses it, the " witness and keeper of Holy 
Writ'." Who should so fitly maintain and defend the 
* John ivii. S. ■> QrI. )■ is. " 1 Then. uL 6. 

<1 I Tim. iU. ij. "Art. II. 
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faith as those who have Bolemnly sworn before God and 
the Church to drive away all erroneous and strange doc- 
trines contrary to God's Word, and have moreover stated 
their Bolemn belief that they are truly called to this work 
"according- to the will of our Lord Jesus," and by the 
inward motions of "the Holy Ghost"? Who should 
stand forward as the leaders among the e^ta but they 
who in every act of their sacred office perpetually reiterate 
that unfeigned belief in all the Canonical Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments which was the condition of their 
admission into holy orders? But while God's ministers 
are called to stand foremost in the coufiict, it is in their 
character of representatives and servants of the Church, 
not as lords over God's heritage. Not to them alone 
has the faith been entrusted, but to the Church at large. 
It is the inalienable birthright of every Christian man. 
Each and all alike have their share equally in the respon- 
sibility and in the glory of its maintenance. The nature 
of the trusteeship suggests at once the occasion of the 
danger (for had there been no human agency employed in 
the delivery and preservation of the faith, there would 
have been no room for scepticism) and the motive for 
overcoming it. The faith was once delivered " to the 
saints." 

These four particulars meet in one general proposition. 
They involve the existence of a consistent body of truth, 
doctrinal and practical, necessary to make men " wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus." It 
is " a faith" not in contrast with reason, but with sight 
and Eense, since it reveals truths with which sight and 
sense cannot make us acquainted. It is a complete faith, 
admitting neither of addition nor of diminution, for it was 
given "once for all." It is invested with a Divine 
authority, inasmuch as it is no creation of the human 
intellect or expression of the human sentiment, but a reve- 
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latioQ from God, "delivered," not discoveredj and there- 
fore changeleBB as the Grod from whom it comes. Ite pre- 
serration in purity and integrity is the test of faithfulness 
or unfaithfulness in the Church j the meaDs of her moral 
trial and discipline, at once her inalienable inheritance and 
the crown of her glory. It is invested with the attributes 
of the Giver, — unity, perfection, immutability. 

This is the teaching of Scripture. It is not my present 
object to plead that the statement is true because it is 
scriptural. Such indeed is my deep conviction, in common 
with the long line of the Baints and fathers of the Church. 
No epithet is appKed more frequently to the Scriptures by 
the great writers alike of the Primitive and of the Refor- 
mation periods than the epithet " infallible," and in such 
illustrious company no person need be ashamed to profess 
his belief in this attribute of the Word. But my present 
a^^ment will be addressed to those who deny the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, and to them an appeal to its authority 
is inapplicable. Pew topics occur with greater frequency 
in what a Dutch divine ostentatiously calls " the theology 
of the nineteenth century" than the contemptuous rejection 
of tie dogma of Scriptural infallibility. There are many 
degrees of rejection. Some only reject the inspiration of 
its historical portioos, and accept the inspiration of its doc- 
trinal teaching: a distinction intelligible, however far it 
may fall short of being reasonable or may fail to accord 
with the &cts of the case [4] . Some reject the inspired 
authority of the Book altogether, but accept its pure and 
lofty morality, not because it is found in the Bible, 
hut because it commends itself to their own consciousness. 
This also is intelligible, however much such a foundation 
for faith may prove to be a quicksand entirely inadequate 
to support the superstructure reared upon it [5]. Others 
accept only the portraiture of our blessed Master, the alone 
"perfect ideal" known to man. This, again^ is intelligible^ 
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inconBistent although it be with a rejection of dogmatic 
ChriBtianity, for once given the character of Christy from 
that premise may be proved step by step the entire struc- 
ture of the faith [6] . Others, lastly, take a step further in 
subtle distinction, and while professing still to accept the 
Scriptures as the Word of Ood, place its divinity not in the 
infallible accuracy of it« Btatements, nor in the sublimity of 
its doctrines, but in " the spirit and the life which breathe 
in the written words" as contrasted with the mere flesh or 
letter of the words themselves [7] . This view appears to 
me not lees unintelligible than it is unreasonable: for it 
denies, one by one, alike the facts and the doctrines of the 
Bible, and yet professes to accept an impalpable and inde- 
finable something termed " its spirit and life." In other 
words, it regards the contents of Scripture as human 
error, and Scripture itself as an inextricable mass of 
mythical tradition. Yet this mass of imposture is asserted 
to have a spirit and life that are divine, a contradictory 
mysticism about as reasonable as it would be to recognize 
the sweet breath of firesh rosea in the eSSuvia of a corpse. 
These varieties of opinion need to be borne in mind, but 
their refutation does not enter into Uie formal and direct 
purpose of this series of Lectures, 

I do not therefore affirm the existence of such an authori- 
tative faith aa I have described to be certainly a fact, but 
for the present only affirm that it is the indisputable 
teaching of Scripture. Now supposing this teaching to be 
true, such a faith as it describes must necessarily be dog- 
matic. For " dogma" is only another word for a positive 
toith, positively asserted in contrast to an opinion, a con- 
jecture, or a speculation. It is a proposition regarded as so 
certainly true, as to be presented for acceptance but not for 
discussion. This is the historical meaning of the word, 
both in its Pagan and its Christian usage. In the Pagan 
philosophy it was the descriptive term for that great 
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Bchool of thought which maintained the reality of the 
knowledge acquired by the right use of the intellectual 
faculties^ in distinction to the negations of the sceptics and 
the speculations of the mystics. In Christian philosophy 
it expresses the theology based on the authority of Scripture 
and the judgment of the Fathers. Dogma expresses a 
settled and certain truth, an attained resting-place for 
belief, from which, as from the axioms of mathematical 
science, we may confidently argue. 

In this sense the faith once delivered to the saints is 
necessarily dogmatic, by virtue of each and all of the four 
assertions 'shown to be contained in St. Jude's words. The 
structural unity of thB faith and the nature of its subject- 
matter, its completeness, the Divine authority with which 
it is invested, and the responsibility of the trusteeship of 
the saints, are the four seals to this title-deed. What God 
teaches must necessarily have the authority of a command. 
It was the opinion of Chrysostom, Theodotet, and Theophy- 
lact, that the doctrines of the Gospel are described in 
Scripture under this term, and the opinion is shared by 
many critics of later times [8]. But the ideas of stability, 
certMnty, and authority conveyed by "dogma" are oon-^ 
firmed the more, if in all tie five places where the word 
occurs in the New Testament it is understood in that sense 
of command or decree which it undoubtedly bears in three 
of them [9] . That early in the history of Christianity the 
word ' dogma ' was employed as a distinctive description of 
the faith at large is certain. Christians were called ot toS 
Soy/taTot, men of the faith; and the Emperor Aurelianj in 
his rescript against Paul of Samosata, designates the 
bishops of Italy as hritneowoi tov SoyfuiTo^, bishops of the 
Faith [10]. What has the stamp of certain truth is 
necessarily dogmatic. That is dogma, and that alone 
truly dogma, upon which has been set the seal of the 
Divine inMlibility. 
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But a further idea hae become associated with tbe t«rm, 
and we need to be on oar guard lest we confound it witb 
the other. Dogmatism has become a term of reproach, 
and, in our modem sense of the word, rightly. We espress 
by it the habit of mind which in an over-confidence on its 
own individual powers is disposed to depreciate the judgment 
of other men, and to assert personal opinions with confident 
arrogance as certainly and indisputably true. ThuB em- 
ployed, the word bears a very different meaning to the 
ho^futrt^tit and Zot^funiito^ of classic usage, for it expresses] 
not a mode of thought, but a moral disposition. But the 
tone of authority, consistent and necessary in the in^dlible, 
is inconsistent and ofiensive in the fallible, because by 
osing it the fallible disavows his fallibility. Fositiveness 
of statement is as congruous with what is divine as it is 
incongruous with what is human. A settled and positive 
truth must necessarily be stated in words sharply defined 
and trenchant, because if it were otherwise the vagueness 
and uncertainty of the expressions would attach vagueness 
and uncertainty to the thing expressed. But in matters of 
humau opinion the errability of the speaker su^^te 
modest qualification in the words he uses. The dogmatical 
temper is an assumption of superiority on the part of one 
man over other men, such as Job rebuked : "No doubt but 
ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with you '." It is 
justly offensive, and if modem thought only protested 
against this dogmatical temper, every candid and honest 
thinker would sympathize with the protest. 

I therefore employ the word dogma for a revealed truth, 
and for ecclesiastical formulas so far, and so far only, as 
they truly express the mind of God in His Word. It is a 
condition arising from the delivery of the faith into the 
charge of the saints that the formulating of its truths for 
the convenience of instruction and defence is necessarily a 
f Job iH. 1. 
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hmnaQ work. Nor will any deny the abstract poBaibility of 
human error in the procesB. If it can be proved to exist, 
we are bound by our own principles to give np what ceases 
to be dogmatic as booh as it is proved to be a human mis- 
conception or mis-statement of the Divinely-given faith. It 
would be treachery alike to ourselves md to our Master to 
shrink from making the examination, and making it over 
and over again, as the exigencies of controversy call atten- 
tion to one particular dogma or to another. 

But the nndogmatic spirit of our day does not rest on 
any allegation of inaccuracy in the process of formulating 
truth, but on objections against the existence and ceitaiuty 
of the truth itself. Not against this dogma or that, but 
ag^nst all and eveiy dogma, against dogma at all, is the 
attack directed. Id this relation dogma means dogmatic 
theology, a system of definite propositions concerning God 
and man and the relation between the two, gathered out of 
the Scriptures and resting upon them for its ultimate 
authority. Human language scarcely supplies terms of 
condemnation stronger or more sweeping than have been 
applied to this dogmatic teaching. It is declared to be no 
part of religion, hut the unsightly incrustation of ignorance, 
superstition, and fraud upon the pure belief and natural 
worship of mankind. Religion is admitted to be Divine ; 
but theology is asserted to be human, — human not aIon6 in 
its technical form, upon which there is no dispute, but in 
its substance, in the truths it professes to teach and the 
authority on which it professes to teach them. It is con- 
temptuously described as the result of men's ignorance of 
natural science, and their consequent disposition to explain 
the natural hy the supernatural. In this relation the 
records of the feith are conceived to stand on exactly the 
same ground as a scientific work of two thousand years ago 
would stand, accurately expressing the belief of that time, 
but wholly useless and obsolete amid the advancing science 
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of our own days. At other times it is described ae being 
the creation of the ChriBtian Fathere, or as framed by the 
defiaitions of the Schoobnen, or even as the product of the 
sixteenth century. Nay, stronger language yet has been 
need. As if it were not sufficient to attribute to it the 
weakness of a human origin, dogmatic theology is declared 
to be a creation of Satan himself, an immense delusion on 
the credulity of mankind. As the climax of all, to protest 
against dogma and resist it in every way is affirmed to be 
the most religious of all religious acts, and a prime obliga- 
tion of Christianity iteelf [i 1] . 

Thus the language of the sacred writers and the language 
of "the theology of the nineteenth century" stand in 
direct and irreconcilable opposition. They not only conflict 
in detail, but they embody two contradictory systems of 
thought. The whole conceptions on which they rest are 
different. From the first principle to the last conclusion 
they are wide asunder as the antipodes. The questions 
involved in this difference embrace all the mysteries of life 
and death, and are the most vital and important that can 
touch the human heart and exercise the human intellect. 
If modem thought be right, and all dogmatic teaching is 
an offence to the self-respect of man imd an insult to the 
majesty of God, then it will not be enough to bring the 
teaching of our Church into closer conformity to its truths, 
but the teaching itself must be swept away altogether. 
For if there be no dogma because there is no certain truth, 
then no one form of religious belief ought to be taught 
more than another, because it cannot be true more than 
another. If, on the other hand, the Apostolic teaching be 
correct, and the dogmatic faith is a revelation made by God 
to man, then the denial of it must be among the greatest of 
sins, and a lack of zeal on the pari; of the Church in defend- 
ing the trust committed to her unong the most fatal of 
treacheries. In the one case the ancient pagans repre- 
c 
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■eated the highest advance of human wisdom, for they 
regarded, as some men do in our own day, all special beliefs 
to be but fluctuations in the outward accidents of religion. 
Then Christianity waa a retrogression, not an advancement 
in the progress of humanity, and our efibrt should be to get 
back as fast as possible to that ethical love of the good and 
the beautiful which constituted their highest advance 
upwards. In the other case "the revolution of Calvary" 
was the grandest epoch in the world's history, and the &ith 
of Christ the rising of a Sun of Righteousness upon a race 
sick with its own miseries and sitting in the valley of the 
shadow of death. 

Such are the alternatives presented to us, and the present 
course of IiectureS will be devoted to their discussion. It is 
only possible to deal with arguments so Protean as those of 
modem Bationalism by classifying them under cert^ heads 
corresponding with the agencies asserted to be operative in 
the production, progress, and results of Christianity, and 
said to eliminate the action of a Divinely-given and dog- 
matic faith. These may be reduced to six iu number : the 
influence of a ministerial or priestly class, the force of a 
religious sentiment, the discoveries of the intuitional 
faculty, the conclusions of the speculative intellect, the 
accumulative power of a progressive civilization, and the 
instincts of natural conscience. My argument will be 
directed to prove that the dogmatic faith is no creation 
of the Church; that it is not indebted for its influence 
to a natural sentiment of tehgion ; that its truths are not 
the spontaneous discovery of the human mind; that its 
dogmatic statements do not rest on the same basis as 
the results of a speculative philosophy; that it is not a 
mere passive result of a civilization far advanced equally 
for good and evil; and, lastly, that it is not a subordinate 
instrument of instruction over which the natural conscience 
rules supreme, as an all-sufficient and authoritative judge. 

, ,.,,. ..C.oo'ilc 
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But the argument will have a positive and affinnative 
Bide likewise. In the second lecture I shall endeavour 
to prove that the Church of Cbriet bears unanimous testi- 
mony to the nature of her trusteeship, and refers the 
authority of her teaching to those sacred Scriptures of 
which she is the witness and keeper. Nor doea this asser- 
tion stand alone, but is supported by the clear testimony of 
facts. For this authoritative and therefore dogmatic &utli 
can be identified and traced backwards in unbroken con- 
tenuity of descent to the first age of the Christian era. 

The third lecture will be directed to show that religion 
cannot survive without a creed, and never haa survived 
without one. In its absence nothing remains under the 
name of religion hut a dim, vague, and formless sentiment, 
totally incompetent to answer the questionings of the 
human heart and conscience, inadequate to restrain human 
passion, and impotent to correct human misery. It can 
neither live itself, nor can it give life. Do^uatlc truth 
is the very soul and heart of religious sentiment, the spring 
alike of its reality and of its power. 

The fourth lecture will carry this argnment a atep 
further, and prove that revealed Christianity can alone 
supply this creed. Religious beUef rests on revelation 
only, and not on intuition. Not one solitary religious 
tmth accepted by any school of opinion is to be found 
outside the circle of revealed dogma. In every case without 
exception. Rationalism is distinguished from Christianity, 
not by what it teaches, but by what it denies. Hence if 
all revealed dogma were swept away, the entire religious 
belief of the world would be swept away with it, and we 
ahould not be in possession of one solitary ascertained fact 
relative to God and the world of the Unseen. 

In the fifth lecture I shall seek to show the difference 

between the propositions of theological science and the 

eystems of speculative philosophy. Speculation carries 

2 
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in its own professed principles and methods the inevitable 
seeds of its failure. Dogmatic theolc^ works by a totally 
different process, and rests on that inductive method of 
reasoning to which physical science is indebted for its 
triumphs. The Divine truth embodied in ecclesiastical 
formulas is not deprived of its divinity by the human 
character of the definitions. By virtue of its Divine 
principle, dogma lives and works. In contrast to it, 
speculative philosophy is bom to wither and die. Every 
successive school has started with some germ of truth, 
but has deetroyed it by the refinements of its speculation, 
till philosophy itself, weary of &ilure, has found its climax 
in proclaiming through the positivism of Comte its im- 
potence and ignorance. 

The sixth lecture will at^ust the relations of Christimity 
and civilization, and show that revealed dogma can alone 
supply to civilization the principle of an abiding life. The 
contrast between Pagan and Christian civilization is 
pregnant with this lesson. The two were essentially 
different alike in duration and in character. Pagan civili- 
zation grew old with the weight of its own evils j Chris- 
tian civilization has the elements of an eternal youth. The 
difference of duration is naturally explained by the dif- 
ference of character. But all the distinctive chaTacteristics 
of Christian civilization are the result of dogmatic truths, 
and live or die with the dogmas out of which they grow. 

In the seventh lecture I shall discuss the asserted supre- 
macy of conscience over religious belief. The theories 
of conscience held in successive periods of moral philosophy 
will need to be considered. Within the bounds of the 
same rationalism will be found the assertion of the absolute 
supremacy of conscience on one side, conflicting with a 
denial of the very existence of the faculty upon the other. 
The fact is conclusive against the theory of an universal 
conscience and the inMlibility of its conclusions. Sup> 

.oogic 
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posing conscience to be an authoritative and sufficient guide 
wherever it is in a position to decide, yet in regard to 
Divine things it is not able to decide for want of the data 
requisite for a verdict. Conscience is not only tainted by 
human weaJcness^ but infected by human corruption, and 
needs to be corrected by the fixed standard of the dogniatic 
faith before it is competent to dischai^ its natural function 
in the constitution of man. 

The eighth lecture will be devoted to gathering up the 
threads of these arguments, drawing the general conclu- 
sion, and tracing its practical bearing upon the dangers, 
conflicts, and duties of our day. 

For the fair consideration of these arguments all ante- 
cedent prejudice against dogmatic theology should be dis- 
carded. It is very difficult to maintain exemption from 
the prevailing tendencies of thought. The current tone ol 
literature is apt to produce an unconscious bias even in 
honest and independent thinkers. The rejection of dogma 
has itself become the common dogma of free thought, and 
may be considered the characteristic principle of writers 
who loudly claim to represent modem criticism and inquiry. 
The prevalence of this mode of thinking is however no 
proof of its reasonableness. If convicted of error, it will 
not be the first time by a great many that the common 
judgment of a class of thinkers, and even of an age, has 
proved to be in the wrong. The disdainful rejection of 
authoritative teaching should the less disturb the equa- 
nimity of the Christian, because it flows out of the social 
and intellectual developments of the day and the tendency 
of the age to lawless self-sufficiency. The temper of men's 
minds is eager, restless, and impatient. A headlong 
rapidity of change is common to all departments of human 
thought, and it is no mattor of surprise that religion should 
not be exempt from it. At a time when a decade of years 
exhibits more progress and alteration than a centuiy at 
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other periode, men are naturally tempted to fot^et the 
limitations of onr human powers, and to claim progress and 
modification of belief in this as in all other directions. Nor 
is it difficult to trace the misapprehensions to which the pre- 
valent prejudice against dogma may reasonably be ascribed. 
Thus the assertion of dogmatic truth may be supposed 
to fetter the free action of the intellect. For dogma is 
founded on authority, and the intervention of authority 
implies a domain of truth inaccessible to the unassisted 
reason. Authority does not indeed limit the range of 
man's intellectual powers, but it does assert the existence 
of a limitation. It stands at the entrance of Divine know- 
ledge like the cherubim with flaming swords at the gate 
of Paradise, and exclaims to human genius in its highest 
flight, " Hitherto canst thou come, but no further." This 
restriction offends the pride of reason, and reason, flushed 
with its triumphs, revolts against it. Yet it should be 
remembered that it is a very different thing to fix a limit 
and to assert the existence of a limit already fixed in the 
constitution of our nature. If there be a sphere of Divine 
knowledge lying above tiie reach of reason ; if in this 
inability of reason God has been pleased to give us reve- 
lation; if the truths contained in this revelation, being 
given on Divine authority, have a dogmatic fixity about 
them admitting neither of change or modification ,* if the 
province of reason is consequently confined to the evidences 
of a Divine revelation, and this being ascertained to exist, 
nothing is left but obedient acceptance, — ^it is best and 
wisest and noblest to recognize the &ct. Truth is ever 
great, and it is ever great to know it. To square truth to 
OUT own preconceived notions and wishes is the sign of 
weakness; to square our preconceived notions and wishes 
to truth, making the love of what is true the predominant 
affection over all others^ ig the sign of strength and of true 
nobility of mind, 
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Moreover, the self-Bufficient impatience that frets at the 
lestraints of dogmatic truth is in the highest degree 
unhealthy. No doubt it would be a glorious thing to be 
B8 God, filling ^1, Bearching all, and knowing all. Sut 
the trivial limitations of our power and knowledge inherent 
in the commonest transactions of daily life, warn us by 
how infinite a distance our narrow capacities are separated 
from the reach of the Infinite and Unconditioned. We do 
not move a limb or do an act, but there are involved in 
the motion and the action mysteries wholly beyond our 
solution. To a creature so circumstanced patient inqniiy 
and a becoming humility diffident of itself are among the 
most necessary of graces. Petulant impatience disdainful 
of control, intolerant of contradiction, and contemptuously 
neglectful of limitations, belongs rather to the fretfnlnesa 
of an intellectual childhood than to the quiet self-respect 
and reverent love of truth characteristic of intellectual 
. maturity. Not such has been the spirit of the great 
discoverers of nature's laws, of the men whose genius has 
unlocked her hidden secrets and laid open the marvels of 
the universe to wonder and to praise. These men have been 
without exception believers in the dogmatic faith [13]. 
And why? Because they learned to apprehend alike the 
weakness and the strength of man's intellect ; to measure 
what he can do and what he cannot do. They have not in 
the pride of what is known lost sight of the immense 
world of the unknown, reaching within them and beyond 
them, around them and above them, mysterious and im- 
penetrable. 

Nor should we forget that if authoritative dogma places 
a limit upon reason, reason hereelf recognizes and accepts 
the limit. The harsh coercion of aathority is not to be 
confounded with the temperate self-restraint of the reason, 
taught to know itself and exercising a wise control over 
its own flight. It is an idle mieapprebension to set faith in 
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opposition to reason, or reason in opposition to faith. Tliere 
can be no faith without an appeal to the reason, alike to 
apprehend the truths to be believed and to measure the 
evidence for believing them. If the faith be from God, , 
reason places her seal of acceptance upon the authenticating 
proofs of its divinity. If this faith contains doctrines, such 
as the nature of the Godhead and the union of the two 
natures in the person of onr Lord, having heights and 
depths beyond our reach, reason witnesses that it must 
be thus, because a Deity wholly within the comprehension 
of the human mind could not be a Deity, but would be only 
an impersonation of man himself. At every step a dogma- 
tic faith appeals to the reason, and the act of accepting the 
limits placed by it on speculative thought is no more 
than the act of adoring worship, in which the created 
intellect acknowledges the supremacy of the Uncreated. 

Most certainly the complaint, that a dogmatic faith 
cramps the freedom of thought and narrows and confines 
the progress of human knowledge, is singularly at variance 
with the history of the past. Where will be found a suc- 
cession of nobler intellects, of profounder thinkers, of more 
learned scholars, of more elevated moralists, of more subtle 
philosophers, or more successful toilers after truth, than 
within the pale of the Church of Christ? Freedom of 
thought, largeness of affection, nobility of character, and 
political freedom have all been nursed beneath the shadow 
of dogma. The sole exceptions to this fact are to be found 
in the corrupt periods of the Church, when she had de- 
parted from the teaching of the inspired Scriptures and 
substituted dogmas of man's making for dogmas of God's 
revealing. The instinct of self-preservation required that 
a corrupt Church should not allow men to think, lest 
thinking they should cease to be misled. The persecuting 
spirit displayed towards Galileo in one department of 
inquiry, and towards Erasmus in another, was only an 
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effect of the policy of euppreaaion necessitated by the 
unfaithfulness of the Church herself. But so long as the 
Church has been faithful to her trust, and has taught no 
dogmas but what are contained in or may be proved by 
Holy Writ, she has ever proved herself the nureing-mother 
of free inquiry, religious liberty, and an ever-advancing 
civilization. The emblem of dogma is not the upas-tree 
blighting every thing within its shadow, bnt the fertilizing 
river carrying plenty and beauty in its course. 

To those at all events who accept the inspiration of the 
Word of God, dogma will have no terrors. Whatever 
truths there are in Scripture above the full grasp of the 
mortal intellect we devoutly accept as part of our disci- 
plinary probation. To believe them because we find them 
clearly taught in the Word, although we may not be able 
to understand them, is a duty of our religion and an exer- 
cise of submissive faith. Truths contrary to reason and 
conscience we find none. The objections urged against 
some of the loftiest and most blessed of revealed dogmas we 
can see to arise either from partial conception or prejudiced 
misapprehension of their nature. Such, for instance, are 
the common pleas against the doctrine of the Atonement, 
as implying the passion of revenge in God and involving 
the injustice of punishing one person for the offences of 
another. Both ideas are such palpable perversions of the 
tmth, that one knows not whether most to wonder at the 
perversity that will not, or at the prejudice which cannot 
understand it. To the enlightened reason and awakened 
conscience the dogmas of the f^th are the subjects of 
endless praise and adoration. Their sublimity and lofti- 
ness, their breadth and grasp, their congruity with the 
highest conceptions of God, and their adaptation to the 
spiritual wants of man, alike stamp them with the signet 
of Divinity. Our submission to the evidence that authen- 
ticates the dogma is not more full and absolute than onr 
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adoring admiration of the dogma itaelf. On this rock we 
place onr feet, as adequate to support us amid tbe struggles 
of life and the fears of death. Here we rest, confident that 
the faith which has survived the tempests of the past, and 
has remained unaltered amid the change and vioisBitude 
of all other things, will equally triumph in the future. 
Over that victory there does not hang, to a heliever in 
revelation, the shadow of a doubt. The only question is 
by whose hands the triumph will be aecompliEhed. God 
grant that it may be by our own beloved Church. Here 
may she plaee her feet and prove herself the true successor 
of prophets and apostles hy her faithfulness to her great 
trust. May she proclaim aloud this testimony, and never 
cease to witness to the last, whether amid reproach or per- 
secution, if needs be amid suffering and death, to the faith 
once delivered unto the sainta. Now nnto Him that is 
able to keep us from fulling, and to present us faultless 
before the presence of His glory with exceeding joy, to the 
only wise God, our Saviour, be glory and majesty, domi- 
nion and power, both now and ever. 
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LECTURE II 

THE HISTORICAL FAITH 

HiB. liii. 7, 8 

Whott faith foUoa, cotuidering the end of tieir ec»vtrtatio», Jttiu 
OhrM tht tame j/eilerdai/, and fo-dai/, and for evtr. 

THE force of these words is in no degree lessened by sepa- 
rating the two clauBee from each other and turning the 
latter of them into an independent sentence. The sequence 
of thought irresistibly connects the person of the Saviour 
and the doctrine of His immutability with the taith of the 
saints. As the whole sentence stands in the authorized 
version, the words may simply denote that those who spoke 
the Word of God to the Hebrews included the unchange- 
ableness of the work and office of Christ among the truths 
they taught. The separation of the two clauses demanded 
by the critical necessities of the passage carries the assertion 
fiirther, and converts their belief into an inspired and 
authoritative verity : " Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever." 

The words thus understood involve the same conflict of 
Christian stedfaetness against doctrinal error which has 
already been shown to be graphically taught in the language 
of St. Jnde. It would have been unnecessary for the 
inspired writer to press upon the Hebrew Christians the 
duty of following the ^th of their apostolic teachers imless 
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there had been danger of their being led awaj from it. 
The exhortation is analogous to the warning of our Lord 
against the false Ghrists of the days of the Son of Man : 
"If they shall say unto you, Behold, he is in the desert; 
go not forth : heboid, he is in the secret chambers ; believe 
it not. For as the lightning cometh out of the east, and 
sbineth even unto the west; 80 shall also the coming of the 
Son of Man be '." The caution of the text is to the same 
purpose. False prophets would arise, teaching another 
gospel. Varieties of opinion would surround them on every 
side. Men unlearned and unstable would wrest the Scrip- 
tures unto their own destruction. Opinions would change 
and fluctuate. But they were to stand amid all these things 
firmly upon this assurance, that the Saviour who had been 
preached unto them could never change. Men's subjective 
notions might vary, but the objective truth of the Saviour's 
nature, person, and work was the same for ever : a solid 
rock amid the heaving ocean of human controversies, fixed 
and immovable as Him over whose cloudless being there 
passes not the shadow of a change. 

The text is thus another accent of the voice of the Spirit 
of God in the Word, emphatically reiterating the assertion 
of a dogmatic faith given by God to man. The fact per- 
vades the Scriptures every where, proclaimed in its positive 
teaching, prominent in its examples, repeated in its exhor- 
tations, promises, and warnings, and not obscurely latent 
in its moral precepts. Kevelation is a message from God 
to man containing all things necessary to make him wise 
unto salvation through faith in Christ Jesus, a complete 
system of faith invested with the authority of its Divine 
Author, and delivered to the keeping of the saints. Faith- 
fully to maintain it, personally to live upon it, and minis- 
terially to preach it throughout the world, is the appointed 

■ Matt. HIT. »6, »7. 
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office of the Church j — the iDstniment of her conflict and 
the crown of her glory. 

Thus Scripture teaches. The leseon is not conclusive in 
this controversy, because the authority and character of 
Scripture are involved in dispute. But the assertion puts 
it into our power to bring the question to the teat of facts. 
Could we suppose human agency to be sofficient to have 
produced the Christian Scriptures, yet no human agency 
can have changed the order of the world, or have moulded 
the course of its events into accordance with its own pre- 
determined plan. The theory of a revelation from the 
Supreme Governor of the Universe involves certain condi- 
tions. Their failure would be at once conclusive against 
the claims of a dogmatic faith; their fulfilment raises a 
strong presumption in its favour. Let it be supposed, for 
instance, that no oi^anized Church existed, dating back its 
life to the times of Christ and to the authority of His insti- 
tution ; or that on putting the Church to the question we 
found her never to have claimed the possession of such a 
deposit of truth ; or that the claim was a modem claim, 
and the further it was traced back into the past the more 
v^ue and shapeless it grew; or that the Church, although 
aha claimed to possess such a faith, could give no reasonable 
account of it nor offer any pledge b^ond her own assertion 
for its antiquity and authenticity, — either of these alterna- 
tives would be conclusive against the claim. 

It is evident that the reputed author of the Bible has 
both omnipotence of power and perfection of wisdom enough 
to control the order of the world and the minds of men into 
that channel of moral and reUgious trial which we find to 
be explicitly stated in the Word. If He has not done so, 
we can only conclude that the statement is not His. On 
the other hand, if the fact« of the case be such as would 
certainly follow on the supposition that the statement of 
the Bible is the statement of God, their accordance supplies 
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an argniment of no little cogency, and is as it were the seal 
of a Divine Providence placed npon the declaration of the 
Divine Word. Whether this be the case or not is a matter 
of eimple historical inquiry. In conducting it the saints of 
the past must be regarded as witnesses, not as authorities. 
The faith must derive its sanction not from the human 
witnesses who attest the facts, — for this would be to rest 
the authority of God upon the authority of man, balancing 
the mountain upon the pin's point, — but on the facts 
attested by them. 

The theory of dogma includes three elements. If we 
eiart irom our own standing-point, the first in order is the 
- Church as a visible community of saints, linked by a 
continuous succession of members to the time of our Lord. 
The second element is the existence in the possession of this 
Church of a body of dogmatic truth traceable to the same 
period and identical in substance during every age. Third 
in the calculation is the canon of the Scriptures, as the 
authoritative documents of the faith; the fountain-head, 
from which all the streams of truth have flowed, and to 
which they may be traced back. All the three, the Church, 
the dogma, and the documents, synchronize. They appear 
in the history of the world at the same time, that time 
being identified by independent evidence with the ministry 
of Jesus Christ the Prophet of Nazareth. They are found 
to stretch side by side from that date continuously to the 
present 'time, and they still exist in indissoluble union. 
They are thus, when considered simply as matters of 
historical fact, three distinct lines of evidence converging 
into one conclusion, three rays of light shining out of one 
Sun, The Church might conceivably have existed without 
the dogma, the dogma without the Church, and the sacred 
writings considered as ancient books without either the one 
or the other. As a matter of fact they all exist and have 
ever existed together, a threefold cord between man and God. 

, _ Cooslc 
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To complete the theory of the dogmatic faith, the relatioD 
exietiiig betweea the Scriptures on the one Bide, and the 
Church and the dogma on the other, must be borne in 
mind. The Scriptures are the criterion of the Chnrch and 
the standard of the doctrine. The language of St. Paul to 
the Galatians clewly includes this ; for the false teacher is 
condemned by the false doctrine. "Though we, or an 
angel from heaven, preach any other Gospel unto you than 
that we have preached unto you, let him be accursed^." 
An authoritative communication from God, conveying the 
commission of the Church and attesting the divinity of the 
doctrine taught by her, constitutes the theory of the faith. 
Whether it be accepted or rejected, it ought to be consi- 
dered in its completeness. To leave out one part of it, and 
then to condemn the rest, is a palpable injustice. 

Yet with this mistake, whether consciously made or 
nnconscioasly matters not, rationalistic thought is chaise- 
able. In reviewing the facts of the past, and using them 
as the data for general conclusions, the third element is 
omitted. The act is like taking the pivot out of a machine ; 
the whole Ms to pieces. The entire aspect both of the 
Church and of the dogmatic faith is changed, and it is 
no wonder that the conclusion should be adverse to them 
both [i]. 

When the authoritative record of the faith is left out of 
view, no standard of discrimination remains between a faUe 
Church and a true Church, a corrupt Church and a pure 
Church, a Church which is no Church and a Church truly 
Apostolic both in doctrine and form. The name alone sur- 
vives to constitute the thing. To the eye of the historian 
the entire Church is viewed together, aa one, and as being 
in every member of it an equally true representative of dog- 
matic Christianity. Whatever is found within this circle 
is charged equally upon "the faith" and the faith is accord- 
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ingly difihonoured by the shifting extraragances of auper- 
etitioii. Against this conclusion the Church of England in 
her Master's Name emphatically protests. In her XlXtfa 
Article she asserts the general errability of Churches, 
specifying by name the Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Rome. In six of her doctrinid Articles she 
charges it as a crime upon the Church of Some that she 
has taught dogmas which not only are not Scriptural hut 
are contradictory to Scripture ; guilty of " arrogancy and 
impietyV' "a fond thing vainly invented*;" giving 
" occasion to many superstitions *," " blasphemous fables 
and dangerous deceits * " In the rubrics, in the Preface to 
the Prayer Book, in the Canons, and in the Homilies she 
reiterates tihe same charge with great energy of language 
[2]. The sceptical critic may sneer at these accusations, 
as the sectarian fruits of dogmatic teaching ; but so long 
as the Scriptures exist, their truth or otherwise is a simple 
matter of fact. Here are the Scriptures and here the 
dogmas, — the dogmas ever held in common by the Uni- 
versal Church on the one side, and the dogmas taught by 
special branches of the Church on the other. Are the 
Scriptures and the dc^mas consistent, or are they not? 
The dogmatic faith is responsible for its own teaching, and 
for that alone. 

But the error reaches beyond this. For the claims of 
tiie Church, deprived of their historical basis in the Word, 
become a mere form of human speculation, instead of a 
Divine ordinance. They are thus regarded by the disciples 
of rationalism, as standing on precisely the same footing as 
other modes of thought, with the authority of the under- 
striding and nothing else for their ultimate basis. In the 
supposed absence of a Divine revelation the rationalist, it 
appears to me, is nnqnestionably right. The Church of Rome, 
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for iostaoce, has been accustomed in times past to accept the 
trae inspiration of the Scriptures, and only since she has 
been pressed by the arguments of the Reformers has she 
found it her policy to depreciate their authority. But she 
teaches that the rule of faith is in herself, and that she 
gives authority to the Scriptures, not derives authority 
from them. When, therefore, she is asked for her cre- 
dentials, she has none to give beyond herself. She afBrms 
herself to be the depositary of the authority of Christ upon 
earth, but she has no evidence to offer beyond her own ^r- 
mation. The old argument of antiquity and universality 
she has practically given up, and taken the theory of de- 
velopment in exchange. The breach between her and all 
Christian antiquity consequently becomes wider day by 
day. Hence she possesses no evidence for her asserted 
authority save her own affirmation of its existence. But 
this is exactly the ground of the tiieist, the pantheist, and 
even the atheist. The instruments of discovciy used by 
these several schools of thought are different. With one it 
may be a natural sentiment, with another a mystical in- 
tuition, with a third the speculative intellect ; but in each 
case the process is equally internal and subjective. They 
have no historical basis, and if the existence of the inspired 
records of the faith be denied or foi^tten, the Church 
sinks into exactly the same position. In such a case the 
most dogmatic creed, philosophically considered, becomes a 
form of human speculation and nothing more. 

Thus the dogma itself becomes involved in the same con- 
fusion as the Church. I have already stated that I employ 
the word dogma in these Lectures for a revealed truth and 
for ecclesiastical formulas so &r, and so far only, as they 
truly express the mind of Grod in His Word. True dogma 
is the expression of authority. But its claims do not rest 
ou the use of the dogmatic form, but on the proof of the 
authority whence it is derived. There may be Church 
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do|pmas which are not Divine dogmas. Thus the seventh 
canon of the Council of Ephesus coudenms the " wicked 
and perverted dogmas'' of Nestorius. Our Church posi- 
tively aeserto this distinction, for she rejects the dogmas 
of tradition, of free-will, of justification by works, of works 
of supererogation, of purgatory, of traosubstantiation, 
wholly and solely upon this ground. She rests the 
rejection not on her own " ipsa dixit," but on the authori- 
tative documents of the fiiith ; " the very pure Word of 
God," as she calls them in the Preface to the Prayer Book ; 
"God's Word written," as she designates them in the 
XXth Article. Take away this ultimate standard, and all 
d(^ma must be confounded together and allowed to stand 
on the same footing. No process exists for distinguishing 
one part from another which is not wholly speculative. 
This is the fatal error of rationalism when it becomes the 
historian of Christian doctrine. It contemptuously throws 
all dogmatic teaching, whether Scriptural or not, into the 
same category, and visits it with the same condemnation. 
Look at the Church and the dogma without the Word 
which conveys the commission of the one and furnishes 
the standard of the other, and the result is inevitable. 

The same mistake destroys the unity of dogmatic teach- 
ing. We affirm the faith of the Church to be one, and ever 
to have been one and invariable from the beginning. If we 
are taunted by the variations perceptible in the history of 
religious opinion and in the tone and proportion of religious 
teaching, we reply that variations in the mode of teaching 
dogma are one thing, and variations in the dogmas them> 
selves another. We do not deny the existence of variatioos 
of opinion and of modes of teaching during the history of 
the Church, for the faith has been delivered to the saints, 
and the weaknesses of human nature necessarily aSect the 
discharge of the trusteeship. It cannot possibly be other- 
wise. Sut the objective faith has remained the same, and 
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lias ever supplied tiie Gtandard of the human aberration. 
For inst^ice, we admit that the priaciple of religious tolera- 
tdoQ and freedom of conscience hae not always been folly 
nnderBtood. It would have been little short of a miracle if 
Christian writers had been able to throw off altogether the 
influence of their own times and anticipate the character of 
centuries long subsequent. The general progress of man- 
kind, the increase of human intercourse, the closer bonds of 
common interest, the acquisition of a better mutual know- 
ledge, and a thousand influences of the same kind, have 
made men more tolerant of diversities of religious opinion. 
But men do not necessarily become indifferent to the main- 
tenance of God's truth because they become more conscious 
of tlie weaknesses of the human truBtees of it. This pro- 
gress of opinion represents no change in the dogmatic 
truth of the Church, but only a better appreciation of its 
principles. The dogma is the same now as in the days of 
Augustine ; was the same in the days of Augustine as it 
is now. The more tolerant spirit of our own times arises 
not from the discoveiy of any new principles of tnitii, but 
from our clearer and more accurate apprehension of the old 
principles. Faults in the application of truth constitute no 
just ground of accusation against the truth. We are 
taunted with tiie fact that great and holy men of the past 
believed it right to employ the sword of the magistrate 
for the propagation and defence of the Christian faith, and 
justified themselves by the authority of the Scriptures. 
We admit the fact, but we reply that the fault was in the 
men who misunderstood the Scriptures, not in the Scrip- 
tures which were miannderstood. We are able to judge 
for ourselves what the Bible teaches. Does it teach perse- 
cution, or does it not? If it does, then chai^ the fault 
upon the fMtb. But if it does not, charge the fault upon 
tke men who misunderstood it. 

That the tone of opinion has nndei^ne modificationB 
D 2 
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at different periods of the world, being brought more or less 
into accordance with the trae teaching of the faith, is not 
to be denied. There ia nothing strange or incomprehen- 
sible in the fact, for the saints are men like other men, and 
liable to the same influences. But the change has con- 
sisted in the proportionate prominence and importance 
given to different portions of Christian dogma, not in any 
alteration of the dogma itself. Individual disposition 
acting upon mankind in general through the influence of 
men of peculiar genius and aptitude to teach or govern, the 
special circumstances of an age, its external events and 
its moral and intellectual characteristics, have alT contri- 
buted to produce this effect. What, for instance, was more 
natural than that the early Christians, familiar with perse- 
cution and holding their faith at the daily peril of their 
lives, should find pomfort in fixing their eyes prominently 
upon the power of their crucified and risen Master and His 
future coming to judge the world in righteousness? What 
more accordant with all human experience, both within the 
Church and without it, than that the establishment of 
Christianity by Constantine should have introduced Pagan 
elements into the Christian Church and mixed up Pagan 
modes of thinking with the interpretation of Scripture? 
What more true to the experienced tendency of human 
nature to run into extremes than that men, fighting at once 
for political and religious liberi^y, should recall the heroic 
saints of the ancient Jewish Church, and in the recollection 
should sometimes forget that " the wrath of man worketh 
not the righteousness of God"? If the Church has 
sometimes worn too stem an aspect, if firmness has run into 
obstinacy, constancy into violence, zeal into persecution, 
the cause is to be found in the human weaknesses of 
the saints who have held the faith, not in the &ith itself. 
No change has passed over it; for here are its records, 
unchanged and unchangeable. The sun in the midst of 
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the heavens doea not always present the same appearance 
to the eye; but the difference exists, not in the radiant 
orb itself, bnt in the earthly atmosphere through which 
it ehines. 

In thus claiming that the relation existing between 
the Scriptures on one eide, and the Church witnessing 
to the faith and the &ith to which she witnesses on the 
other, should constantly be borne in mind, I am only 
pleading for common jnstice. The Word of Ch)d coaetantly 
speaks of its own office. I do not argue that what 
Scripture says is therefore necessarily true. I wish to 
bring the claim to the test of fact. But the claim must 
first be clearly understood. The theory of the faith as 
stated in Scripture itself involves three elements, the 
Church, the dogma, and the Word. In examining the 
theory by the facts, the three elements resolve themselves 
into two, namely, the Church accredited by the Word, 
and the dogma taught in the Word or gathered oat of 
the Word. For no other Church, for no other dogma, 
do I plead. Our own branch of the body of Christ re- 
cognizes these, and these alone. Her faithful children 
must neither be more narrow than her comprehensiveness, 
nor more lax than her jealousy for the truth of God. 
" The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful 
men, in the which the pure Word of God is preached, 
and the sacraments are duly administered according to 
Christ's ordinance." " Holy Scripture coutaineth all 
things necessary to salvation, so that whatsoever is not 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man that it should be believed as an 
article of the faith," 

From the theory I pass on to the facts. How far do 
they correspond, or not correspond, with the conditions 
of the theory ? 

I On the existence of the Church it is needless for me to 
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dwell. Her history ie aa conspicaous as the sun in the midst 
of the beavem. As clearly as we can trace the day backwards 
to its dawiij can we trace the life of the Church back to the 
Christian era. Id the 750th year of Rome she was not in 
existence. A hundred years later she not only existed, but 
had spread so widely from Palestine over the provinces of the 
Biomaa worid, and had struck her roots so deeply into the 
hearts and consciences of mankiud, that the whole strength 
of the iron empire was inadequate to destroy ber. lu the 
850th year of Rome the Church was already a power in the 
world, with a definite faith and a collection of sacred books, 
^id an internal organization and an active missionary 
agency. The links of her imbroken succession from that 
time to this are among the most indisputable facte of 
bum^i history, Mid simply as facts of history I propose to 
treat them. Our knowledge relative to the historical rise 
of tiie Christian Church does not depend in the slightest 
degree upon the authority of the Bible considered as a 
collection of sacred books, but on ordinary historical testi- 
mony. The most absolute sceptic must believe this, unless 
in consistency with his principles he believes nothing. 

The first step towards ascertaining the nature of the 
Church's message to the world is to cross-examine the 
messenger. What is her own account of the faith she 
preaches, and how does she profess herself to have gained 
it? Is it a product of Christian speculation gradually 
developed out of one or two germinal truths? Is it the 
accretion of old beliefs hardening by tradition into a con- 
ventional shape? Is it a system rounded off into logical 
completeness by schoolmen? Is it the conscious invention 
of a priesthood, taking advantage of the ignorance and 
superstitions of mankind ? What account does the Church 
herself give of the message she professes to deliver ? 

The reply of the Church, extending as it does over 
nineteen centuries, can only be gathered from her formal 
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doeumente, or from the extant writings of her most illus- 
trious members. It is useless to speculate on the Dumber 
of Cliristian worka destroyed by bigotry or lost through 
ignorance. We must accept the evidence as it existe, and 
rest our conclusions on facts however imperfect, rather than 
on theories however ingenious. The voice of the Church 
may ring during the early ages of the faith less loudly from 
this cause, hut it is firm and distinct neverthelese, and 
never stammers in its utterance. Her testimony is unani- 
mous that she has been put in chai^ of a message to man- 
kind, and that tiie truths she teaches are not her own, but 
a revelation invested with the authority of her glorified 
Master. .Her mission, as she herself has ever understood it, 
is not to propound a philosophy or develope a speculation, 
but to preach a revelation, and give to the world what 
she has herself received, " the faith once delivered to the 
saints." 

This conviction has ever run like a thread of gold through 
all the phases of Christian controversy. The life of the 
Church in its intense mental and moral activity has die- 
played itself in freedom and diversity. Disputes have 
arisen concerning the rule of faith, concerning the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, concerning the limits of Church 
authority, concerning the definitions of doctrine, and con- 
ceming its technical expression. Sut amid an almost end- 
less diversity on other questions, on this one great central 
fact — that she is the keeper and witness of a revelation 
from God — the Church has never falt«red for an instant. 
Prom the time that Apostolic lips first raised the proclama- 
tion, it haa never ceased to be heard amid the din of human 
strife. In weakness or in strength, from lonely wastes or 
from stately temples, from secret dungeons or from the 
heart of great cities, amid times of sorrow when she has 
witnessed in sackcloth or amid times of imperial prosperity, 
the one cry has ever been heard. The lapse of ages has 
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not we^ened, nor hae persecution sufficed to interrupt, nor 
death itself been able to sUence " the voice crying in the 
wildemeea." 

It is easy to assert this nnanimone witness of the Church 
to the nature of her own commission. But it is not equally- 
easy to realize what this unanimity involves, to understand 
its meaning, or even to measure its extent. To speak of 
the testimony of nineteen centuries conveys little impression 
to the mind till we analyze the notion, and pass under 
review, however rapidly, the varied fortunes, the successive 
changes, the great events, the disasters and revolutions, the 
rise and fall of empires, the progression of knowledge, arts, 
and science, embraced within their circuit. 

It is difficult for us at this distance of time to realize the 
condition of the world when the voice of the Church first 
took up her proclamation, so strangely different was it from 
the features and associations of the present. At a time 
when philosophy was sick of its oivn speculations, when the 
East was already cumbered with the ruins of faUeu empires, 
when civilization had run to seed and society was rotten 
with its own irremediable corruptions, when the greatness 
of the world was centred in spots now desolate and peoples 
now effete, and when Western Europe, the present mistress 
of the world, lay in the thick darkness of barbaric ignorance, 
Uie Church entered upon her commission. 

The accents were at first the accents of Apostles and 
Prophets. The voice of inspiration then spoke from living 
lips what it still speaks from pages instinct with the living 
Spirit. The tongue of the Incarnate God began the mes- 
sage. From amid the garden of Gethsemane and the 
gathering shadows of His agony on Calvary, the words yet 
thrill upon the ears of faith, "I have given unto them the 
words which Thou gavest Me'." The tongues of the 
Apostles echo the lesson. Peter declares both the autho- 
I John ivii. S. 
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rity of the message and its tiniTersal purpose : " He com- 
manded OS to preach unto the people, and to testiiy that it 
is He which was ordained of God to he the Judge of qoick 
and dead. To Him give all the prophets witness, that 
through His name whosoever believeth in Him shall re- 
ceive remission of sins".'" Paul swells the strain of testi- 
mony : " The Gospel which was preached of me is not after 
man. For I neither received it of man, neither was I 
taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ'/' James 
rests his practical wisdom on the same basis, for he rec<^- 
nizee Christian virtue to be the doing "of the WordV' 
and warns his readers against those who "err from the 
truth'." John's gentle voice describes his own commis- 
sion : " This then is the message that we have heard of 
Him, and declare unto yon°." Jude writes of "the com- 
mon salvation" and the integrity of "the faith"," The 
latest book of the Divine Canon opens with the words, 
"The revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto 

Him Blessed is he that readeth"," and closes 

with the warning that no human hand should add to or 
take away from " the words of the book of thb prophecy p." 
Here the voice of inspiration ceases. As its last solemn 
accents die away upon the ear, the Church takes np the cry 
and echoes on the testimony. The single tones of her 
multitudinous tongues no longer cany with them the force 
of an infalhble inspiration ; but the ordinary gifts of the 
Spirit still remained, and His teaching was not less true, 
although it was less plenary, in the post- Apostolic ages 
than before. Had the number of inspired teachers been 
continued and indefinitely enlarged, faith itself would have 
become confused and bewildered by the multiplicity of 
their teaching. The Apostolic company, conspicuous alike 
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in their gifts aad ia their labours above all sacceeding 
preachers of the troth, announced the Divine message. 
Ten thousand times ten thousand voices were now to repeat, 
and by repeating multiply it. The Truth was one, and 
the Church, like a many-sided lens, reflected the one 
unchanging image on every side. 

Five great periods, successive waves of timCj have passed 
over the Church since then. First came the ante-Nicene 
period, during which she witnessed in sackcloth. The 
number of individual witnesses is comparatively small, and 
we are therefore able to exhaust their evidence. A voice or 
two at first reach us out of the remote antiquity, and fresh 
accents swell the cry into a louder sound as' she gathered 
strength wid courage from the very blasts of the perse- 
cuting tempest. Ten times the stroke fell upon her, 
scathing as it seemed her life ; and after each blow a louder 
chorus of voices, proclaiming the same everlasting message, 
meets the ears. The distinctness of the office assumed by 
the Church, and the definiteness of the message conveyed 
during this first period, is of especial importance ; for here 
was forged the first strong link of the chain which knits, 
by an indissoluble unity, the faith of our own day to the 
faith of Apostolic times [3]. 

From no voices do the assertion of a solemn trust and a 
completed deposit of truth issue with more trenchant deci- 
sion than from the voices of the men whose experience 
stretched back into the first century, and who conversed 
personally either with the Apostles or with their immediate 
successors. The tongues of Ignatius, Polycarp, and Ire- 
nEBiis first take up the message, and their voices ring to our 
ears out of the far distance sharp and clear as the battle- 
cry of the Church, How strong are the words of Ignatius : 
" For if they who do these things after the flesh perish, 
how much more if they shall corrupt the faith of God by 
bad doctrine for which Jesus Christ was crucified. Such a 
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man being wicked Bfaall go into onextingmBliAble fire, and 
every one who listens to him." Not less keen was the 
sword of martyred Polycarp : " For whosoever does not 
confess that Jesus Christ has come in the fiesh, is anti- 
christ; and whosoever does not confess the testimony of 
the Cross, is of the devil; and whosoever perverts the 
oracles of the Lord to his own lasts, and says there ia 
neither a resurrection nor a judgment, is the first-born of 
Satan ; wherefore forsaking the vanity of many and their 
false doctrine, let us retnm to the Word which has been 
handed down to us from the beginning." Clement of 
Borne, Barnabas, and Hermas, in the broken accents alone 
sounding from the tongue of these primitive saints, repeat 
the same testimony. The words of Tertnllian, "The rule 
of faith is bat one alone, unchangeable and unrefonnable," 
express their concurrent testimony. But as the multi- 
tude of witnesses thickens, individual quotation becomes 
in this place impossible. Sainted Justin, and philosophic 
Clement of Alexandria, and Origen subtle and speculative, 
and lofty-hearted Cyprian, and great Athanasius still 
speak, as if we heard the cry of the distant battle-field. 
Not from one of them does a faltering word or a hesitating 
utterance reach us. The voice is urgent, as in the sight of 
the other world, announcing to a heathenism lying in the 
valley of the shadow of death God's saving message of 
pardon and peace. 

Then followed the second great period of the Church's 
history. Hitherto she had stood alone in the midst of a 
Pagan darkness. Great and marvellous as had been her 
success in leavening the world with her Divinely-given 
truth, shaking the foundations of superstition and gather- 
ing souls beneath the banner of the Crucified, she was after 
all but a little light in a dark place. The twenty millions 
of Christians witnessed amid the two hundred millions of 
the population of the Boman Empire, strong in ilie faith 
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and in the qnickening Spirit of God, bnt numerioally lost 
amid the corrapting massee on every side. The line of 
separation between the two had- hitherto been strongly 
defined and clear. Snt now all at once it was broken 
down, and the two nominally became one. The distinction 
of a true faith visible to the eye of God alone, still re- 
mained ; but the external line of demarcation perceptible 
to human eyes was gone. What wonder is it that this 
abrupt external expansion should have weakened the 
inward life, and involved the Mth itself in perils com- 
paratively unknown in the time of her fiery persecution ? 
The establishment of Christianity by Constantine rather 
brought the world into the bosom of the Church than 
rendered the Church triumphant over the world. The 
triumph was great indeed, and I see upon the whole no 
adequate reason for regarding it as otherwise than a 
triumph, for such indeed it is depicted in the vision of the 
Apocdypse. If the historical interpretation of that mar- 
veUous book be tme, and the evidence in its favour appears 
to me to be as near positive demonstration as internal 
proof can conceivably approximate, the victory of Chris- 
tianity over Paganism by its establishment under Constan- 
tine is symbolized by the hand of G^ Himself It is 
presented less as a gain to the Gospel of the Crucified than 
as an infliction of God's wrath upon the Pagan world; in 
the language of Gibbon, " a dreadful and amazing prodigy, 
which covered the earth with darkness and restored the 
ancient dominion of chaos and of night [4]." The esta.- 
blishment of Christianity was therefore a triumph, hut it 
was a triumph full of peril to the purity of the faith. No 
other result could follow, humanly speaking, but the infu- 
sion of Pagan ideas into the teaching of the Church, cor- 
respondent to the admission of Pagan members within her 
pale. 

Yet the declension of the Church's purity was so ordered 
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as not to interrupt her witness to the character of her com- 
missioii. The charge with which she was put in trust was 
yet held sacred, although she began to think more of her- 
self than of her work, and in the excessive consciousness of 
her privileges to forget the weight of her responsibility. 
The gradual corruption of her doctrine consisted not so 
much in denying the truth with which she had been put in 
trust, as in adding to it dogmas of her own which she had 
never received. The resnlt waa the same in its practice 
effect, but less abrupt. It was as if some stately tree, 
pointing towards the skies, had become so laden with the 
snowdrift, as little by little to bend its pliant boughs 
towards the earth. 

NevertheleBs the voice of the Church and her battle-cry 
gainst the world still rang out loud and clear. "That 
only ought to be believed concerning Grod, for the belief of 
which concerning Himself He Himself is both the witness 
and the author," are the words of Hilary. " As it respects 
the Divine and holy mysteries of the faith," says Cyril of 
Jerusalem, " not even the least point ought to be declared 
without the Holy Scriptures." " Limits are presented to 
us, and foundations laid both in the structure of the faith 
and the traditions of the Apostles and the Holy Scriptures, 
and the instructions delivered from one to the other, so 
through all these the truth of G-od is preserved safe, and let 
no nuin be deceived by new fables." These are the words 
of Epiphuiins in his exposition of the faith. Basil repeats 
the exhortation ; " We adjure every man who fears the 
Lord and expects the judgment of God, not to be carried 
away by divers doctrines. If my one teaches otherwise, 
and adheres not to the wholesome words of the faith, but 
rejecting the oracles of the Spirit, holds his own teaching to 
be of more authority than the evangelical documents, avoid 
such a mMi." " Which faith," re-echoes Gregory, " word 
for word we keep pure and intact as we received it, Mid 
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judge the least depravation of the words delivered {irapa- 
hoQhn&v) the extreme of blasphemy and impiety." 

Ambrose spoke in the same spirit to Constantine: "I 
would not, O sacred Emperor, that yon shoold trust to 
ai^ument or any reasoning of mine ; let us inquire of the 
Scripturea; let us interrogate the Apostles; let us inter- 
rogate the Prophets; let us interrogate Christ." "The doc- 
trine of the Church, which is the house of God, may be found 
in the (illness of the Divine books," writes Jerome. " It 
would be the instigation of a demoniacal spirit," adds Theo- 
philuB of Alexandria, " to follow the conceits of the human 
mind, and to think any thing Divine beyond what has t^ 
authority of the Scriptures." Rich are the expressions in 
which Chiysostom's burning tongue enlarges upon "the 
depth of the Divine Scriptures," " the secrets of the Divine 
oracles," " the spiritual weapons," " the Divine charms " of 
the revealed word. " Let us heu, as many of us as reject 
the reading of the Scriptures, to what harm we are sub- 
jecting ourselves, to what poverty. For where are we to 
apply ourselves to the real practice of virtue, who do not so 
much as know the very laws according to which our practice 
should be guided?" " It is impossible for us," is the devout 
explanation of Cyril of Alexandria, " to say or at all think 
any thing concerning God, beyond what has been divinely 
declared in the Divine oracles of the Old and New Testa- 
ment." "These are the doctrines of the Divine Spirit, 
which it behoves every one to follow continually, and to 
preserve the rule of these doctrines immovable," argues 
Theodoret. Prom the seat of the Roman Episcopate how 
vigorously sounds the voice of Gregory : " What indeed is 
Holy Scripture but a letter of the Omnipotent God to His 
creatures?" Nor must we fail to note the testimony of 
Augustine : " The city of God believes also the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments which we call 
canonical, whence that faith itself takes its rise by which 
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the just livee." Thos clearly fiomid tlie voices of the past ; 
and whether we catch the louder tones of the great leaders 
of the Church, or the lower utterances of the throng of holy 
witnesses, still it is the same. No dissentient accent or 
^altering utterance interrupts the swell of testimony. The 
tone is one and the subject one, and the message is one, 
" the faith once delivered to the saints," and the centre of 
that faith "Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever." 

Now, however, the Church entered upon a new phase of 
her life, one period passing away into another gradually as 
the rainbow hues of sunset. The mediaeval period was 
the period alike of religious and of intellectual darkness. 
Learning of a kind, and piety cramped and narrow like tlie 
learning, still survived, but they followed the stagnating 
tendencies of the times, and were concentrated here and 
there, like waters locked up in lonely spots, and not flowing 
freely through the land, carrying abundance and making 
music in their course. Learning was dwarfed, for it was 
confined within a most limited range and fettered with 
technicalities. Attention was directed much more to the 
instrumental portion of our knowledge, the mind's tools and 
apparatus, than to the knowledge itself. Words rather than 
ideas, ai^^nments rather than truths, distinctions rather 
than generalizations, were the tendency of the time. It was 
impossible that piety should escape the trammels thrown 
round the free limbs of knowledge. It caught the formality 
of the circumstances under which it lived, and became narrow 
and angular as tiie cells and cloisters that sheltered it. 

Nor were learning and piety less limited in extension 
than in character. They flourished beneath the shadow of 
convents, where men, shut out Aiom the struggling world 
ontside, betook themselves to study and speculation out of 
very sickness of heart and weariness of mind. Their 
spheres of influence lay amid the general harharism of the 
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time, like the green gardens beneath the monastery walls, 
Epote of fresh and pleasant fertility contrasted with the 
war-trodden and desolated aspect of the land beyond. Now 
an a^ takes its character not from the few, but from the 
many. Not the exceptions, but the rule ; not the isolated 
instances, but the general average fixes its mental and 
moral features. Hence the medieeral centuries were truly 
tlie dark ages. Learning and piety appeared to hide them- 
selves in secret from the rude intermptions of lawless 
violence and unprincipled force. 

The picture was much the same all the world over. In 
the East, activi^ and enterprise lay buried beneath the 
ruins of past magnificence. In the West they were pro- 
strated by barbaric conquest or pined in exhaustion, as the 
beavings of the storm began to subside and peace and order 
to emerge out of the chaos. Tet the witness of the Church 
to the one great ^t that she is the bearer of a message 
from God survived nevertheless. The voice may still be 
heard, though it sounds as if it were stifted by authority 
and choked by definition. 

The scholastic theology represented a new school of 

thought, characterized not alone by mental activity, but 

also by a deep interest in the great questions of Divine 

tiruth. Oq such a subject it befits me to speak with 

great modesty. But it appears te me that the tone and 

spirit of the schoolmen, although thoroughly impregnated 

with the Church principles of their day, is something much 

higher and better than simply ecclesiastical. Their fatal 

error lay not so much in an eicessive logical subtlety, as 

vigor6hsijPurposes to which they applied it. Had it been 

Holy Scriptdmply to the re&tation of error and used as 

creatures?" 3 weapon against heresy, employing subtlety in 

Augustine ; " Tftith against subtlety in attacking it, its use 

Scriptures of the \ legitimate. But they unhappily employed 

cauouical, whence tside as an adequate instrument for teach- 
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ing, and even for working out the truth of Divine things, 
and thus they unconeciouBly throned reason in the place of 
revelation. I eay unconsciously, because the language of 
Anselm, for instance, shows bow very far such a result was 
from his intention [5], Hence great and broad truths, 
lying beyond the reach of the reasoning faculty, were 
merged in subtle questions, minute uid curious beyond the 
finding out of man. Such, for instance, were the theses of 
Peter Lombard relative to the Divine Essence, whether the 
Father begot the Essence, or the Essence begot itself. 
Such the discussions of Aquinas on the nature of truth and 
falsehood, and whether the notions of "the one" and of 
"the many" were contradictory. The wonder is, not that 
rehgion should have suffered from such disputatioos, but 
that so much real and genuine piety should have survived 
amid them. 

The unfavourable impression produced by a critical ac- 
count of the philosophy of the schoolmen is considerably 
modified by a personal acquaintance with their writings. 
The witness of the Church to the dogmatic nature of her 
faith at all events survived. They not only maintained 
dogmas as the veiy life of the Church, but they carried 
their foundations below Church authority, to their only 
true and permanent basis in the revealed Scriptures. Take, 
for instance, Anselm's celebrated treatise on the Atonement, 
" Cur Deus Homo." In one place only does an explicit 
reference occur to the authority of revelation [6]. But 
it would be a great mistake to conclude from this that 
reason and not Scripture was made the ultimate basis of 
belief. In truth Scripture is la,tent in the argument from 
end to end. There is not a proposition which does not 
admit of defence by Scriptural quotation. The same deep 
reverence for the Word pervades the statelincss of Peter 
Lombard, the tender grace of Abelard, the pious fervour 
of Aquinas, and the glowing devotion of John Scotus. It 

I _,..■ . Cookie 
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may be traced betieaib the arroguit haughtinesB of Lang- 
franc, who seems ever to have written with the episcopal 
staff in hia hand. It underlies even the dry dialectics 
of Alexander de Ales, the Doctor irrefragabilis, whose 
laborious subtlety and ponderous argumentation, unillu- 
mined as it seems by a solitary spark of spiritual life, place 
the study of his works beyond the power of any ordinary 
mental digestion. 

But the more distinctive the characteristics and the 
greater the evils produced by the system of the schoolmen, 
the more need is there to rescne from foi^etfiilness their 
emphatic assertion of the dogmatic authority of the Word. 
Thus Langfranc declares the Scriptures to be sufficient 
for salvation because God is the author of them, and rests 
his ai^iuments against Berengarius on the teaching of the 
Scriptures and "the inviolable authority of the Prophets 
and sacred Fathers." Anselm professes that any thing he 
might possibly have taught contrary to Scripture was 
undoubtedly false, and declares in another place that reason 
is not to be believed even on grounds apparently indis- 
putable if its conclusions contradict the Word. Rosceline 
vehemently charges Abelard with ignorance of the Word 
of God. Abelard himself declares that he rests his convic- 
tions on the rock on which Christ built the Church, and 
then proceeds to explain this rock to be the faith, and 
to prove the articles of the feith by quotations from the 
Scriptures. Petar Lombard, anxious to direct his readers, 
under the gnidance of God {Deo duce), to the knowledge of 
Divine things, adopts "the Divine Scriptures" as "the 
prescribed rule of doctrine." Alexander de Ales argues at 
length upon the ground that whatever is learned from the 
Scriptures is taught by "the testimony of the Spirit." 
Aquinas points out the necessity arising from the fallibility 
of the reason that we should be taught concerning " Divine 
things" by "Divine inspiration.'" John Scotus dwells 
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most eloquently on the perfection of "the Divine Scrip- 
tures," and the wisdom of God in giving them to ua in 
their existing shape. He describes them ae a temple where 
God dwells and into which He brings those that love Him ; 
and thus lie prays : " O Lord Jesus, I ask from Thee no 
other reward, no other happiness, no other joy than this, 
that I may rightly understand Thy words inspired by Thy 
Holy Spirit [7]." 

Centuries rolled on and the world entered upon another 
period. Its mind and conscience and heart awoke to life 
together, and mankind began to be agitated by the first 
throes of the Eeformation. The first spark was lit in the 
East, but was fanned into a flame throughout the West. 
A freer spirit of inquiry, a more liberal learning, and a 
more enlightened estimate of the true dignity of man 
sprang up together. The electric spark once kindled could 
not be precluded by any straining of authority from enter- 
ing into the domain of tlie conscience as well as the domain 
of the intellect. With one great and vigorous rebound 
frvm the tyranny of the past the world sprang into free- 
dom. The impulse was like the kindling of a fire. While 
tiie heel of authority was trampling it out in one direction, 
it burst into more resistless strength in another. Of that 
movement the Reformed Church of England was the child, 
linked as closely and inseparably to the primitive and 
Apostolic Church of Christ on the one side, as on the other 
she is parted by a whole abyss of irreconcilable differences 
from the superstitions of medicevalism and the fixed corrup- 
tions of the Church of Rome. 

Yet this very difference only invests with the more force 
the unanimous testimony of the Universal Church to the 
dogmatic character of the faith. The Church of Rome, as 
she must now be called, is trebly dogmatic, and must ever 
be dogmatic to excess. She is dogmatic by virtue of the 
truth inherited from the days of the Apostles, by virtue of 
K % 
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the doctrines she has herself added under the plea of deve- 
lopment to the Apostolic and primitive teaching, and by 
virtue of the absolute jurisdiction she claims over faith 
and conEcience. The Reformation was a rebound from 
the strain imposed on the human heart and intellect by 
Eomanism and ScholaBticism, and it would not have been 
wonderful had the whole fabric, compounded of what was 
Apostolic and what was mediaeval, been cast away together. 
In the rejection of the false the rejection of the true might 
easily have been included. The history of the unesta- 
blished Churches of the B«formation at home and abroad 
shows how strong was the tendency in this direction. In 
snapping the links of Church authority, the links of 
inspired authority, had they been foiled of the same mate- 
rial and welded by the same band, might have been snapped 
likewise. Considering the tendency of human nature ever 
to run into extremes, such a result would not in any case 
have been inexphcable. Had the entire teaching of the 
Church been equally human, and identical in its character 
and in its claims upon faith and conscience, such a result 
would inevitably have followed. But the fact was diflFerent, 
and the result has been different. Her glorified Head has 
graciously watched over His Church. The open Bible, 
which supplied under the agency of God the Holy Ghost 
the stimulus and tbe object of the movement, suggested at 
the same time its limits. "Prove all things, hold fast that 
which is good," was the Divinely-given principle, and the 
Scriptures were th« Divinely-given standard for its appli- 
cation. Dogmas found to be in accordance with Scripture 
were retained; dogmas found to be contrary to it were 
rejected. The dogmas rejected were found to be new; the 
dogmas retained to be ancient and Apostolic^. The human 
additions to the faith were carefully taken down, that the 
House of God might stand before the world, like a glorious 
edifice^ resonant with the songs of the saints, and wit- 
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nessing in every part to the still and wisdom of its Divine 
Architect. 

So loud is the witness of the Church, imd so many are 
the voices that swell her testimony from the Reformation 
downwards, that individual utterances are comparatively 
lost to the ear. Passing on rapidly as I am doing, they 
cannot be separately distinguished. A catena of the Eng- 
lish Fathers, bringing the witness down to our own days, 
may properly be added in an appendix, but can form no 
part of the body of this lecture [8] . The facts of the case 
ehow that the evidence is still the same and still unani- 
mous. A laborious ingenuity may perhaps discover an 
isolated expression here and there, which separated from its 
context and general bearing may appear to express impa- 
tience of the trammels of dogmatic divinity. But I believe 
that no formal su^estion can be found that the doctrine of 
the Church is any thing of her own framing, or any thing 
less august than a direct message from God — a completed 
message, fixed and definite and changeless as the Deity 
from whom it proceeds. 

Thus the proclamation of the sainiB in the first century 
yet rings fiJl and clear in the nineteenth. The pc«session 
of a revealed mess£^ from God to man is not an idea 
caught at intervals by enthusiasts and fanatics j held and 
then lost, and then recovered; a succession broken and 
interrupted; but it is a succession in all ages, under all 
circumstances continuous and unbroken, consentient and 
unanimous, — a voice never for a moment silenced, repeat- 
ing from first to last the one faith, and centering it round 
the one person, " Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever," 

II From the faets relative to the Church and to her 
testimony I pass on to the facte relative to the dogmatic 
faith itself. For it is not enough to show that the Church 
of Christ has ever unanimously asserted herself to be in 

L'.oogle 
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pOBsession of a Divinely-given and therefore dogmatic 
faith, unless the faith itself can be presented and identified. 
The links of the doctrinal sucoeesion must be traced from 
the beginning downwards; or backwards, as will be more 
oonvenient, from our own times to the times of the Apos- 
tles. The ta£k is comparatively easy, because the inquiry 
deals with formal doctrines embodied in formal Confessions. 
These Confessions, either by the fact of their authoritative 
composition in one age, or of their authoritative adoption 
in another, constitute the chain of ecclesiastical descent. 
It is not my purpose to enter into the question whether 
these doctrines are true or not. I am only concerned to 
show that the Church has ever held them, and that, 
whether true or not, they constitute the one unchanged 
dogmatic faith held by her from the beginning hitherto, as 
a sacred trust to be maintained at the cost of life itself. 

The natural starting-point of the inquiry is supplied in 
the doctrinal Articles of our own Church. This basis is, 
however, too broad for my argument, and needs to be 
narrowed. Our Articles contain not the faith only, but 
the faith guarded by special definitions, having reference 
to the circumstances existing at the date of their compo- 
sition, and amplified (aa other creeds have been) to meet 
ihe exigencies of controversy. Not with the temporary 
corruptions, but with the eternal truths of the Church, my 
present argument has to do. I narrow therefore the plat- 
form of the Articles by comparing them with those price- 
less remains of antiquity, the Apoatolic, Nicene, and Atha- 
nasian Creeds. The Nicene Creed, as standing between 
the other two, being fuller in expression than the Apos- 
tolic, and at once more comprehensive and less minute than 
the trenchant definitions of the Athanaeian Creed, supplies 
tiie best representative of the immutable laith of the 
Church of Christ. That all the articles of the Nicene 
Creed u% to be foimd in the Articles of the Church of 
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England is a fact too palpable to admit of denial. I put 
on one side all explanatoiy and defining statements in ex- 
cess of the Nicene Creed, and I t^e this Creed alone. 

It is important to note that the articles of the Nicene 
Creed when properly understood (and the key to their 
interpretation is supplied by the stmcture of the Creed 
itself) are not, as they have sometimes been represented^ a 
mere dry enumeration of facts. I admit that they are, if 
I may so express it, the bones of the doctrinal structure of 
the Church. But the Church is a living Church, and has 
ever consisted of living members; and a living Church 
involves not a doctrinal skeleton alone, but the flesh, and 
form, and colour, and motions of life. The very words " I 
believe" imply the moral element of the whole — the contact 
of tbe asserted facts with the wants and weaknesses, the 
duties and responsibilities of living souls. Who is it that 
believes, but a member of the ruined and fallen race to 
whom the purpose of saving mercy has been adapted? 
Why do I believe, but because the saving purpose of the 
Chrietian faith embraces all my personal hopes and fears 
for time and eternity ? What do I believe, but IHvinely- 
revealed dogmas on subjects with which faith alone, and 
not sight, can possibly make me acquainted ? Why do I 
stand forth publicly to declare my belief, but because I bear 
the responsibilities of a Chrietiau man and look for a future 
judgment and a final recompense? — truths directly taught 
as well aa indirectly implied in the Creed, " I beUeve that 
He shall come again with glory to judge the quick and the 
dead." 

Or we may argue in another way. The Creed asserts 
certain facta concerning God either in regard to His 
existence, or to His conduct and agency. But it would be 
blasphemy to suppose that God does aught in vain, or 
without an adequate object for doing it. The assertion of 
the fact consequently implies the existence of a reason for 
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it, and the reason and the fact must alike be found, where 
alone they both exist, in the Word of God. The facte are 
not therefore dead fecte, ending with tbemselveB, but living 
facts, full of meaning and power, and linking themselves 
on to other influences. The trutha relative to the three 
Persons of the Godhead and the history of their dealings 
with mankind contain the whole economy of salvation, the 
entire length and breadth of the iaith. To say that God 
the Father creates, God the Son redeems, and God the 
Holy Ghost sanctifies, is to express in few words the human 
side as well as the Divine side of salvation. The Divine 
side is the engraving on the seal, and the human side is the 
impression made by it. The engraved seal portrays the 
operations of the indivisible Trinity; but press it upon the 
heart, and it throws up in reverse the whole story of the 
human sin, ruin, and suffering it was the purpose of the 
indivisible Trinity to remedy. 

The articles of the Nicene Creed contain therefore tbe 
faith of the Church, and all more minute and detailed 
Confessions are but enlargements and explanations of them. 
They may be true or false, Scriptural or unscriptural, 
ancient or modem, but they all take their matter from these 
articles. If they be true and orthodox, as the Athanasian 
Creed for instance, they do not assert one idea not already 
involved in the articles of the Nicene Creed. If they are 
untrue and heterodox, they are either additions to them or 
perversions of them. These articles are the germinal prin- 
ciples out of which all other Confessions spring, and by 
which, in the judgment of tbe Church, they are to be 
measured, ae the articles themselves are to be measured by 
the final test of the Word of God. 

I have already said that the dogmas of the Nicene Creed 
are all contained beyond a question in tlie Articles of 
Beligion of the Church of England. They also constitute 
the basis of every other Confession known in the Church. 
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la our own country they are embodied more or less fully in 
the Westminster, Irish, and Scotch Confeesions, and in the 
Confessions of the Baptists, Congr^ationalist^, Anabap- 
tiete, and Quakers. On the Continent they enter into the 
Waldensian, Au^^tinian, Tetrapolitan, Saxon, Bohemian, 
Helvetic, Belgian, and Polish Confessions. In the East 
they are embodied in the " orthodox doctrine of the Apostolic 
Eastern Chuix^h ;" and lastly, in the West, in the Romish 
ConfeBsion contained in the Creed of Pope Pius IV. 

In reviewing the whole range of extant Church Con- 
fessions, about forty in number [9], although some of them 
exist in a very fragmentary form, one thing is worthy of a 
passing remark. It is that the later creeds, those for 
instance of the sixteenth century, — a century, as was 
natural, prolific in Confessions, — are intimately related to 
the earliest creeds by their precise assertion of the dogmatic 
character of the Scriptural faith. All creeds are neces* 
sarily dogmatic. But the early creeds and the later creeds 
i^ree in referring their dogmatic character specifically to 
the authority of the written word. During the middle 
ages the assertion of this principle was dropped, and, later 
still. Church authority took its place. The Beformation 
again brought the true principle into prominence, and 
rented dogma on its proper basis, the Divine authority of 
the Christian revelation. 

It is true that, in many of the Confessions referred to, 
the definitions and explanations widely differ from those 
of other creeds; but this very fact gives to the testimony 
itself its irrefragable cogency. There ia method in the 
diversity. With the exception of the Eastern and Roman 
Churches, all the other Confessions agree in essentia and 
difier only in circumstantials : in other words, their taith is 
the same, and they only differ on questions of Church 
government and discipline. Beneath an apparent discre- 
pancy there exists a real substantial identity. With the 
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Eaatem and Roman Charches it is different : there tbe 
differences are in esaentiala and the resemblances in circum- 
stantials. Witii the exception of the claim of Church 
supremacy, the three bodies — the Churcb of England, the 
Eastern Chnrch, and the Church of Rome — niEUDly agree in 
circumstantials, but they widely and vitally differ in essen- 
tials. Accepting the same articles, they interpret and 
define them so differently that they reaUy become different 
dogmas, as wide apart as light and darkness. But it must 
be recollected, that while these two Churches corrupt the 
faith with dogmas rejected by the Protestant Churches, 
they teach all that the Protestant Churches teach. Up to 
a certain point — the point defined in the Nicene Creed — 
the objects of belief are identical. Within these limits, 
therefore, lies the one immutable creed of the Church of all 
ages, " the faith once delivered to the saints." 

Now let the whole body of dc^^atic truth as taught 
in the visible Church of Christ, whether it be true or 
whether it be false, be considered together. Whatever 
we may think of the doctrine, let us view the whole as 
one stream ; then let us trace it backward to its fountain- 
head, and see what happens. The process is the same 
as tracing a river to its source. We wish to know whence 
it derives its waters ; we therefore trace it carefully up the 
stream, and note where every branch separates, to the right 
hand or to the left. No stream that falls in along the 
coiu«e can form any part of the original waters ; we there- 
fore let it alone, and steadily pursue the central current, till 
we reach the spot where it flows out of the broad lake 
or the precipitous mountain's aide. Let ns do the same 
thing with the dogmatic teaching of the Church ; we shall 
then see which branch traces its original furthest back and 
forms part of the parent stream. 

We scarcely commence the process before one doctrine is 
separated from the mass and falls behind us. The dogma 
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of the immaculate conception of tlie Virgin Mary reachee 
no further hack than our own memories [10]. Steadily 
tracing the course of time backwards, the dogma of purga- 
torial fire branches off about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and dies away as a formal doctrine about the mid- 
die of the twelfth [ti]. In the early part of the fifteenth 
century the mutilation of the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, by taking away the- cup from the laity, disappears 
[13] . A little further back, at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, we find trans ubstantiation for the first time 
dogmatically taught, and in another two or three centuries 
all traces of it are lost again [13]. In the twelfth century 
five of the seven sacraments disappear, and the two "or- 
dained by Christ Himself" alone survive [14] ■ In the 
ninth century the power of canonization for the first time 
ihlls into the stream of doctrine, although the tendency 
to saint-worsbip and to incipient Mariolatry reaches further 
backward [15]. In the b^iinning of the sixth century 
the Papal supremacy is left behind, and with it the last 
formal trace of the corrupt dogmas of the East and the 
West [16]. 

We have reached a date still distant from the Council 
of Nice. Nearly three hundred years must be traced 
l>a<ik till then. Yet we have already left behind all that 
separates us from the Greek and Roman Churches. We 
have seen at what dates their doctrines one by one arose, 
and where they fell into the central stream. We now 
stand far above them, and yet the river itself has become no 
SGUity stream, no trickling brook, weak and shallow. It 
yet flows on, a river of truth, deep, broad, and strong, only 
the swifter because the banks have narrowed on either side. 
Still we trace it back, the faith of our own beloved Church 
and the faith of the Nicene Pathers flowing together, a 
stream of truth one and indietinguishable. 

And now we have reached Nictea, and yet we have 
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not arrived at the fountain-head. Thirteen creeds or frag- 
ments of creeda still lie between us and the first parent 
spring of all, hearing the same general character, reflecting 
the same truths. Further back therefore flows the river. 
The original spring is still beyond us; although every 
voice now loudly proclaims where it is, and what. Still 
we take no man's word, but from saint to saint carefully 
trace the current to its source. Further back than the 
time of Ireneeus the line of descent for a brief period 
becomes comparatively obscure. Intimations of a formal 
definite creed may be found in Ignatius, Clemens Komanus, 
Polycarp, and Justin Martyr, but they are fragmentary 
and uncertain. The period is like some reach of the 
earthly stream, where, amid the precipitous rocks and over- 
hanging woods, its exact course cannot be positively traced. 
A little further on and the full river breaks into view again. 
We tread with reverent hearts and holy fear, for we are 
close to the fountaiu-head. We are looking into the first 
century of the Christian era, and here we find the abysmal 
depth whence the glorious river flows. It may be traced 
yet further back indeed even than this, but it is through 
secret channels, through type and symbol and ceremony 
and prophecy, with the clear light of day breaking upon it 
here and there; rather like a river flowing underground 
than like a river in the full light of day, challenging by the 
strength of its first rush and the loud music of ite flowing 
depths the eyes and ears of men. We are looking into the 
first century. Let us as it were go round, and get, so 
to speak, at the back of the cavernous profound whence the 
stream of truth rushes into the daylight. I^et us go back 
to the year 750 of Rome, and behold 1 the open river is not. 
Somehow in that mysterious century it has its earthly 
birth. Here, explain it how you will, here, for an histori- 
cid certainty, the faith begins. This admite of no denial. 
The proofs that the articles of tiie Nicene Ci-eed are deduced 
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from the Scriptures exist in the familiar t«zt-booka of 
the University. Whatever may be concluded as to the 
character of the Scripturee, it is certain that they and the 
faith sprang into being together; and their birthday is in 
the period to which step by step I have traced the genea- 
\ogj back. We stand, as it were, looking at the depths 
mysterious, yawning beneath and before the eye, inscrutable 
and unfathomable, whence the waters spring into the day- 
light. Look and watch and wonder. What spring is 
capacious enough to have given them birth ? The channel 
itself we can see to be human as ourselves, tiiough of finer 
and purer soil, as if the ever-gushing fomitains of truth 
close by had clothed it with perennial beauty and verdure. 
Whence it issues the outward eye cannot see. The spring 
is there where no human hand can reach, no human foot 
can tread. It lies in the unseen, not the seen. Stand and 
watch the waters. All the dear familiar truths are there, 
known to us from our childhood, almost the veiy words in 
which the Church is accustomed to express them. How 
sweetly, purely, freshly, vigorously they well forth from 
the fountain infinite, for that fount is — God. 

Here then we find both the witness to the fact and the 
fact itself coincident. The Church from the very begin- 
ning to the very end has consistently declared herself to be 
in possession of a sacred gift of truth, a solemn chaige from 
God. Had the taith entrusted to her been lost, we might 
have regarded the assertion aa the instinct of an ignorant 
fanaticism or the extravagance of a self-exalting pride. But 
here the faith is, traceable from our own days to the days 
of the Apostles, unchanged and unchangeable. The facts 
are plain historical facts j they lie within the reach of any 
maa's examination. In the face of them to speak of 
dogmas as the modem creation of the Church, to refer 
them to the sixteenth centuiy, or to the Schoolmen, or to 
the ancient Fathers, is either ignorance or carelessuesB, 
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To put out of view the plain fact that the dogmatic faith 
and the Scriptures Bynchronize, and must either be accepted 
together or rejected together, is a gross injustice. 

The theory of the Scriptures and the actual facts of 
human history are consistent with each other throughout. 
It is useless to battle against the theory^ unless the hand of 
the objector can also sweep away the facta. The marvel- 
lous coincidence between the two is itself a fact, pervading 
all the other facts; and it penetrates through the distant 
haze of time and the shifting lights and shadows of human 
events, as if it were a smile from the face of Christ Him- 
self, the shining of His cloudless light and truth who is 
" the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever." 
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LECTURE in 

THE EEIIGIODS SENTIMENT 



Wiiioitt Chritt, heing alient from the CBmmoti,'aetM\ of Itrttel, and 
ttrangtr* front the eoveiuailt of promiit, having no hope, and without 
Qod in th« world. 

THE existence of the dogmatic faith as an historical fact 
is wholl;^ independent of say opinion that way be 
formed regarding its origin or character. The fact reets on 
precisely the same evidence as the ordinary facts of history. 
A series of writings, genuine and authentic beyond contro- 
versy, reach from the present time back to the first century 
of the Christian era, and attest, at each successive sts^ of 
the descent, alike the existence of the faith and its identity. 
Two further questions immediately arise : whence this faith 
has been derived, and what is the amount of its authority. 
The latter question is involved in the former. The range 
of inquiry is limited to the first three centuries of the 
Christian era. Evidence of the strongest character may be 
adduced for referring the origin of the faith to a date earlier 
than the Coimcil of Nice, for the ante-Nicene Fathers reach 
back to the close of the first century. At this date they 
themselves refer the origin of their faith to the sacr^ 
Scriptures, which must therefore necessarily have been 
anterior to their own time. Sut without pressing this fact 
to the ntmost, it must in any case be admitted that the 
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origin of the Christiaii faith muat be traced to a period 
earlier than the third century after Christ. The Nicene 
Creed fixes this date. For here we find the doctrines of the 
faith not diffused through various books, or latent in refer- 
ence and allusion, but already formulated and methodized, 
expressed in a strict theological language, and classified in 
a logical synthetic order. A considerable period of time 
must have elapsed before the faith could have created its 
own language, literature, and organization. 

But is the account given by the Church of the beginning 
of her own faith credible and true? She has ever consis- 
tently affirmed that she received it by revelation from God, 
through men specially inspired for that purpose. Inasmuch 
as the revelation so given includes all things necessary for 
faith and practice, it can admit neither of enlargement nor 
diminution. It is therefore dogmatic ex hypothesi, because 
it was delivered by authority of God, not gained by 
discovery of man; and what man in no way created, man 
can in no way change. This is the account given by the 
Church. That the aaints themselves devoutly believed it 
to be true is proved by the sacrifices they made for it, the 
devotedneas of their liveB, and the heroic constancy of their 
deaths. But perhaps they were themselves deceived. Such 
is the suggestion of modem rationalism, and several natural 
influences have been specified, to which it is believed that 
the origin of Christianity can be mucb more rationally 
referred, than to a supernatural revelation. My object is 
to test these supposed causes one by one, and examine their 
adequacy to produce a result so memorable as the faith, and 
effects so wide in their reach and so ennobling in their 
character, as the results of Christian civilization. 

It is not enough in answering this question to trace the 
faith back to the Scriptural books, or to show that every 
article is either clearly contained in the Holy Scriptures, or 
gathered Irom it. The character of the Scriptures them- 
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aelvee is called into discuBsion. According to the modem 
idea, they are not the creators of the taith, but the product 
of it, the embodiment of the religtooa conscioaRneBs of a 
particular period of the world. The faith therefore and the 
books containing it are involved in the same suspicion, and 
must be considered together. The question is thus rendered 
more specific. The faith and the Scriptures must stand on 
one side, and the cause producing them, whatever it may 
be, on the other. The cause must precede the effect, and 
be distinguishable from it, however much they may act and 
react on each other. 

Foremost among the causes alleged to have been opera- 
tive, is the religious instinct. That a religious sense or 
sentiment, or emotion, whichever it may be called, exists 
in the human heart independently of the dogmatic faith 
contained in the sacred books, is undeniable. It has been 
found to exist where the books are unknown and the specific 
religious doctrines of Christianity have never been preached. 
A belief of some kind in a deity of some kind, if not abso- 
lutely universal to all known tribes of heathendom, is, at 
all events, almost universal. Sometimes it is a dim super- 
stition, vague and terrible, such as holds in chains the 
benighted heart of suffering Africa; a formless, shapeless 
dread of evil spirits, the more oppressive because it cannot 
be reduced into definite form or brought within the reach 
of the understanding. Sometimes it is a dark monotheism, 
because it is the worship of a great spirit, terrible not 
beautiful in his attributes, dreadful not glorious in his 
doings. Sometimes it is a gross polytheism, not only 
shaping the powers of nature into a host of divinities, but 
tracing the spark of deity in dead things and objects revolt- 
ing and offensive. Sometimes it is a worship of the Evil 
One, conceived in fear, and finding expression in the fires 
of the Phcenician Moloch or the dreadful sacrifices of the 
Kexican divinities. But whatever may be ita special shape, 
1 
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a religious belief of some kind, associated with eome form 
of inward consciousness and outward worship, has ever been 
found to constitute a characteristic of the heathen world, 
whether in the heart of huge continents or in smiling 
islands green in everlasting beauty, whether beneath the 
heat of the tropics or amid the everlasting snows and 
ice-bound solitudes of the pole. 

It was long supposed that no exception whatever existed 
to this common consciousness of the human soul. Chris- 
tian apologists have been in the habit of arguing on this 
supposition. The araertion can no longer he very confi- 
dently maintained in this extreme form. One exception is 
asserted to exist, although it must be admitted that the 
evidence is as yet partial and inconclusive. The Anda- 
manese are said to have no religion [ij. Should the fact 
be established, it modifies the Christian argument to a 
certain extent, but strengthens it in the modification. If a 
religious consciousness were a universal attribute of man, 
it would justify a belief in an innate religious sense, consti- 
tntional and congenital, and by the creating will of God 
inseparable from the structure of the soul itself. Some 
religion would then be antecedent to all revelation. But if 
its existence be only general and not absolutely universal, 
the consciousness can no longer be considered to be a part 
of the soul itself, but something bestowed upon it Irom 
without, that is from above. The iirst origin of our reli- 
gious ideas must he transferred from nature to revelation. 
The religious constitution of the soul would consist in its 
receptivity, being like a sensitive photographic plate 
afieeted by the most delicate ray of light, but in the 
absence of that ray to evoke its latent capacities blank and 
empty. In this case the all but universality of the tradi- 
tion would establish the primeval unity of the human race 
with a force of evidence little short of demonstration. 

At all events the religious consciousness is general, if no 
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more [a]. It is the tendency of modem thought to regard 
this sentiment as religion, mA. as its only essential and 
eternal element [3]. Religion is thus sharply severed 
from theology; for theology is the science of revealed 
dogmas, and revealed dogmas are asserted to be no part of 
religion. Religion is therefore regarded as one thing, and 
theology as another. Doctrines, points of specific belief, 
are considered to be human incrustations on religion, and 
not a part of it. Religion is the first antecedent cause, a 
fiame burning brightly in tiie human soul where it is not 
darkened by what are esteemed to be the theories of priest- 
craft or the credulities of superstition. This religious con- 
sciousness is therefore the one formative principle of which 
all religious systems are but distorted developments, the 
oSspring of ignorance or of imposture. In the dark times 
of the past the imperfect acquaintance with the natural 
created an ignorant belief of the supernatural. What men 
did not understand was supposed to be miraculous. Thus 
they referred to unseen agents of another world what we 
now know to be the result of natural and ordinary causes. 
Physical science has dissipated these delusions, and by 
resolving back the superstitions of the past into the results 
of its ignorance is enabled to strip the false from the face 
of the true, and to present once more the original and 
univers^ religion in its purity and grace. 

Thus modem thought pleads. In order to bring the 
assertion to the test of examination, let us analyze the 
sentiment itself, and ascertain to what it amounts. For if 
it is to be considered as the germinal source of all religious 
action, it must have substance and reality. A mere feel- 
ing, vague, dim, and formless, too indefinite to be stated iti 
a proposition, can scarcely be deemed sufficient by any one 
to satisfy the wants of the soul ; still less sufficient to pro- 
duce out of itself an elaborate system of belief; still less to 
exereise a moral discipline over the passions and irregalar 
p % 
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impulses of man. A subjective emotion vritli no reality to 
answer to it can scarcely be the religion of a rational and 
immortal being. The very lights and shadows that come 
and go over the landscape and leave no trace behind on the 
earth they darken into gloom or paint with ten thousand 
hues of beauty, have a substance and a life and a cauBe. A 
religious emotion devoid of dogma, but beginning and 
ending as an emotion, is more unreal even than they. It 
is absolutely unsubstantial — a thing causeless and self- 
created, not only without a form, hut even without a name, 
indistinguishable as the spectral shadow of death conceived 
by the genius of Milton — ■ 

" If abspe it might be caU'd that shape had none 
DUtiDgniihable in member, joint, or limb, 
Or aabatance might be call'd that ahadow seem'd. 
For each seem'd rather." 

Hie very conception of such a religion is a contradiction 
to the constitutioa of the human soul. We are endowed 
with the capability of feeling and with an exquisite sens!- 
tivenesB of emotion. But there must ever be something 
to call the feeling and the emotion into existence, some 
reality to which they more or less accurately correspond. 
Were the case otherwise, the soul would be a mere region 
of ghosts. There are indeed feelings and sensations that 
' come and go over the soul, so subtle in their nature and 
so dependent on fine and secret sympathies, that we cannot 
^ways analyze them. So difficult is it sometimes to 
perceive their connexion with recognized thought, or their 
dependence on any known law of our mental selves, that 
they appear as if they were reflections out of the unseen 
world, shadows cast upon the soul's finer powers by realities 
lying as yet equally beyond the reach of the senses and the 
comprehension of the intellect. But this very feeling is 
the unconscious witness of the understanding that there 
are realities corresponding with them somewhere. For 
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the intellect and the heart of man are cast after all upon 
the same mould. The intellect is nnahle to conceive ob- 
jects attested by no past experience, direct or indirect. An 
object wholly different from any thing we have ever seen 
or known by our own knowledge ot by the description 
of others, could neither be conceived in thought nor ex- 
pressed in words. Feeling follows in this respect the same 
law as thought. Itself more quick and subtle, more spon- 
taneous and variable, it can no more spring out of the non- 
esisting than thought can do. Somewhere or other, even 
should the sphere be too deep for analysis, must exist 
realities to which feeling corresponds. In the absence of 
all knowledge of the reality, the, feeling itself would die. 
Any thing difTereut from this would be creation, and any 
being not subject to this law would be God, not man [4]. 

Now let it be borne in mind that if Divine realities exist 
and are known to exist, di^ma must exist likewise. Dogma 
is but the statement of truth, and acquires its positive cha- 
racter from the invariability of truth. To say that there 
is no dogma, is either to say that nothing Divine exists, 
or that nothing is known to exist. Let us try the religious 
sentiment by this test. 

Either there is a reality corresponding to the sentiment, 
or there is not. There is, for instance, a religious feeling 
in the soul reaching out to a world unseen, and gathering 
itself, more or less definitoly, around the notion of a 
Supreme Being. Either the unseen world and the Supreme 
Being exist, or they do not. 

Let me first suppose that they exist. The existence 
must be known to us under modes and conditions. To 
state them is dogma; to know them is to know dogma. 
In proportion as they are known, the religious sentiment 
must shape itself into correspondence with them. It takes 
the form of love towards a being believed to be beauti- 
ful ; or of fear towards a being believed to be terrible ; or 
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of trust towards a being believed to be kind and wise; 
or of cringing submisfdon to a being believed to be cruel 
and severe. But in every such case tbe faith has become 
dogmatic, and the sentiment has moulded itself to the 
dogma. But suppose that the unseen world and the 
Supreme Being do exist, but are not known. The mind 
guesses at their existence and its modes; the sensitive soul 
gropes in the darkness and feels if haply it might find 
them. In this state the religious sentiment remains a 
sentiment only because the reality is not discovered. The 
absence of dogma is simply the absence of knowledge, and 
the indefinite sentiment of the heart is the expression of 
the ignorance of the head. Is ignorance good, and to be 
coveted? Is it the nursing-mother of progress and civili- 
zation ? Is it the crown and climax of nineteen centuries 
of definite knowledge and positive revelation? But if 
religion be the sentiment without the dogma, this is the 
inevitable conclusion. Then indeed the sneer of the infidel 
is true, and religion altogether is but the superstition of 
the ignorant or the idle credulity of the fool- 
But let the other alternative be considered. Let it be 
said that the religious sentiment is undogmatic, not because 
we do not know the world unseen, but because there is 
no such world to be known. No reality exists to which 
the religious sentiment corresponds. Does it not follow in 
tliis case that the sentiment is unreal likewise, a creation 
of the imagination, a vague sense of moral want, reaching 
after what is not and never has been, a sentiment as wholly 
without power as it is without vitality ? 

Yet to this religion itself is reduced when separated from 
dogma, that is, from theology. Let the doctrines be 
stripped away, and nothing remains but the sentiment. If 
religion be prior and superior to theology, it must of course 
be distinct from it. To see what religion ia on this suppo- 
sition we must take theology away. The Trinity of Per- 
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sons in the unity of the Godhead; the creative work and 
claims of the Father; the et«nial Deity of the Son; His 
incarnation, life. Bufferings, death, resurrection, ascension, 
session in gloiy, return to judgment and final kingdom; 
the procession of God the Holy Ghost; Hia work in the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and in the conversion and 
sanctification of the heart, — must all be rejected, for these 
are the technical propositions of the Nicene Creed. With 
them must be rejected the resurrection of the body, the 
future judgment, and heaven and hell, as directly asserted; 
and the fall of man, the depravity of the heart, and the 
necessity of atonement and regeneration as indirectly im- 
plied. But when all these truths are gone, all definite 
religious motives are gone likewise, because all definite 
belief is gone. The Church of Christ in the enjoyment 
of her glorious faith was like Israel in the midst of a 
goodly land of fountains and depths springing out of 
valleys and hills. But now the Church has gone back into 
the wilderness, with no grand heights to break the dead 
monotony, no rich vegetation to gratify the eye, no pleasant 
streams of joy and holy hope to make it rich in love 
and musical with praise. 

When religion has thus been separated from all theology, 
what remains of religion itself? It has become naked 
Theism. It may be an enlightened Theism, compared to 
the belief of ancient times, for the unconscious infiuence of 
Christian truth has moulded men's modes of thinking, in 
r^ard to Divine things, too deeply to admit of its being 
shaken oflF. Thus the God of modem thought is not the 
terrible Deity of ancient paganism or of savage idolatry in 
modem times, but distinctively a God of benevolence and 
love. The whole tendencies of modem feeling have thus 
iax coloured our conception of the Deity, and the knowledge 
obtained of the marvellous adaptations of the material 
world have aided in transforming the fright&l Theism of 
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ancient times into the beautiful and light-clothed angel 
of our own (Jay. But this mode of feehng has itself grown 
up under the sheltering wing of Christian dogma, and has 
never existed to the fuU apaii from it. 

This Theism has, moreover, an inevitable tendency to 
give less and less prominence to the personality of God in 
proportion as positive dogma relative to the Divine Being 
is more and more mei^;ed in subjective sentiment. It 
resolves itself in a great degree into Pantheism, for pro- 
minent among the dogmas rejected as human perversionB 
of the religious sentiment, is the belief in the supernatural. 
But what is called the snpematuial is nothing more than the 
interference of the Divine Personality in the course of human 
things, modifying by His agency the operation of His own 
laws, just as man himself modifies them by his person^ 
agency in every production. of his skill, and every action of 
his life. In the place of personal action is substituted natu- 
ral law, supposed to be constant and invariable, and there- 
fore to supersede the possibility of a Divine interference. 

The very conception will, I believe, be found on an accu- 
rate analysis to be unphilosophical and therefore untme. 
For it rests on a confusion between a law and the power 
enacting a law. A law is itself not a power, but a product ; 
the expression of a will which stands towards it as an ante- 
cedent to a consequent. As ordinarily used by the ablest 
of the modem school, it represents a mere summary of 
effects rather than the operation of a cause; the statistical 
statement of a fact rather than the explanation of an 
efficient energy. But on this I cannot dwell. My present 
purpose is only to remark that in denying the personal 
agency of God in human things we practically deny the 
personality itself j we relegate it to the sphere of the un- 
known and the nnpraetical. In proportion as we substi- 
tute natural law for personal agency we merge Theism into 
Pantheism, 
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Nor is this all. For if the Theism be definitej that is, if 
it Iw founded on a belief in positive trntha relative to the 
Divine existence, nature, and character, in that proportion 
dogma still aurvives. Dogma is the formal statement of 
a positive belief, and to get rid of the dogma we must get 
rid of the belief. All the sharp lines defining our con- 
ceptidns of God must therefore be taken awaj, for all these 
are dogmatic. Guesses too uncertain to be asserted, and 
speculations too vagne to be defined, alone remain. The 
statement of " what is" is changed into the stammering 
and heBitating suggestion of something that " may be." 
The Theism itself becomes subjective only, a thing of many 
shapes and forms, which chameleon-like changes its colours 
with the mental and moral peculiarities of the thinker. 

Here we find the answer to another plea lying in the 
course of my argument. The ultimate end of all religion 
is confessed to be God, and its ultimate object union of the 
Boul with God. If the soul by its own inherent powers of 
thought and feeling can attain to this union, by intuitive 
instinct or meditation, as the Neo-Platonists believed, why 
argue for the retention of dogmatic truth as a means of 
this union when the union can be attained without it ? If 
there may be an immediate contact of heart and affection 
between man and God, why do we need this elaborate sys- 
tem of belief? In ancient times, when the human intellect 
was less enlightened, when the soul knew less of its own 
wondrous gifts and far-reaching capacities, when the laws 
of its own operations and of the outer world aronnd it were 
alike unknown, the aid of dogmas may have been necessary. 
But the human mind has now outlived the need, and ally- 
ing itself by an immediate sentiment of religion with God, 
indignantly flings away the effete doctrines of the past, 
as the man rejects in the maturity of his strength the toys 
of his childhood. The result previously shown to follow on 
the separation of religion from theology has already sng- 
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gested the answer. We acknowledge that union with God 
is the nltimate object of religion ; but we deny that a sen- 
timental Theism is competent to produce it. 

Such a union must depend either on intellectual con- 
ception, or on moral sympathy, or on both. But intellec- 
tual conception cannot exist where there is no knowledge 
of the facte of the Divine nature and character. Without 
the doctrines contained in the Bible we know nothing for 
certain of God. He may be a glorious Being, reposing 
idly from everlasting to everlasting in the abysses of His 
own sublime self-consciousness, and never emerging into 
contact with human things. He may be a dreadful Fate, 
marching on His inexorable way, utterly indifferent to the 
joys or sorrows of the individual men and women making 
up the great total of humanity. He may be a mere name 
for the sum of all things, an abstract idea of human crea- 
tion. We know not. Having rejected all dogma we are 
absolutely in the dark, and neither know any thing for 
certain, nor can know any thing for certain. We have 
barred the very portals of the temple of truth against our 
own entrance, for directly we gain positive truths we get 
dogma, and are thus endlessly involved in the meshes of 
our own self-contradictions. There can be no intellectual 
conception where there is no definite notion, and there can 
be no intellectual contemplation where there is no intel- 
lectual conception. 

Nor can moral sympathy survive, where there is no 
knowledge of the qualities of the Being with whom we are 
to sympathize. If we know nothing about God, His attri- 
butes may be shocking to us, and utterly alien from every 
thing in ourselves, for aught we know to tiie contrary. H 
this cannot be, and we say such a Being cannot be our 
God, tlien we are slipping back into dogma again, although 
it be but a dogma of our own. We become creators of an 
ideal Being, and with bim we sympathize. That ideal is 
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but a reflection of tlie intellectual and moral self. In otiier 
wordSj we sympatliize with ourselves, not with God. 

I can conceive one other objection, and only one other, 
capable of being urged against the conclusion that if we 
destroy dogma we destroy religion : — If we admit religion 
we must admit dogma. It may be said that I am too 
sweeping in toj conclusions, that the objection is not 
against all dogma but only against Christian dogma, the 
particular system of theological doctrines deduced from the 
Scriptures and dependent upon their authority. The rela- 
tion existing between the technical statement of these 
truths by the Church and the teaching of the Scriptures 
will remain for future consideration. Meanwhile, let it 
be seen whether it be possible in objecting to dogma as 
dogma, to draw a line short of the rejection of all positive 
belief, and if it be, at what point it can be drawn. Look 
round the whole range of religious belief and see what 
common truths there are concerning God and our rela- 
tions towards Him which are not included in the circle of 
revealed doctrine. I believe you will not find a solitary 
one. Tbere are certain common features traceable in the 
religious Beutiment found to exist universally among man- 
kind, with one possible exception, all the world over. But 
every one of these is contained in the Scriptural theology, 
and is dependent on it for its definiteness and authenti- 
cation. Moreover, all these features, with one exception, 
are earnestly repudiated by the free thought of our day, 
and can therefore form no part of its original and un- 
dogmatic religion. 

Thus a belief in the doctrine of human sin may be traced 
alike amid the traditions of savage idolatry and the specu- 
lations of Pagan philosophy. But modern free thought 
indignantly rejects it, and considers the notion of an here- 
ditary stain, or of an inherent depravity of all mankind, to 
be among the most monstrous of dogmas. Thos a belief 
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in the necessity for an atoDemeat, sometimes expressed in a 
manner shocking to all the instincts of human affection, 
has existed as widely as human nature itself. Bat this 
also modem free thought rejects, denying atonement in 
any sense of a vicarious sacrifice, and only admitting it, 
if at all, in the sense of moral reconciliation. Thus a belief 
in some kind of purgative process, to be accomplished on 
human nature before it can find access to a holy Deity, is 
co-extensive with the faintest traees of religious sentiment, 
however external and superficial the sentiment may be. 
But this too modem free thought rejects, holding that man 
needs no other intercessor than himself; no other purifica- 
tion than the honesty of his own search after truth. Thus 
a belief in a future life of rewards and punishments has 
been found to exist alike amid the jungles of the tropics 
and the sterile solitudes of the North, in the heart of terror- 
stricken Africa and amoug the splendid savages inhabiting 
the sunny isles of the Pacific. But this likewise modem 
free thought rejects as equally dishonourable to the goodness 
of God and offensive to the just independence of man. 

Now these four beliefs, as they exist among the heathen, 
are the traditional remains of great truths originally given 
by revelation. In what I may call their natural state they 
are dim shadows, and Christian dogma gives them perma- 
nent form and reality. Thus the doctrine of human sin is 
explained by the narrative of the creation and the fall ; the 
doctrine of the atonement is copiously illustrated and 
cleared of all its shocking human perversions by the 
doctrine of the vicarious sufferings and death of the God 
incarnate; the acknowledgment of man's need of a purga- 
tion finds its complement and satisfaction in the doctrine 
relative to the person and work of God the Holy Ghost; 
the belief in future rewards and punishments is realized 
in the Scriptural doctrine of the resurrcctioti and the 
judgment, and heaven and hell, 
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One doctrine alone remaine held in common by modem 
^e thougbt and by the Christian faith ; I refer to the 
belief in the merciful and benevolent attributes of God. 
I fully admit that a man is quite free, while he rejects the 
great masB of Christian dogma beeauee it appears to him 
to be in itself incredible, to accept this one dogma of the 
Divine goodness and benevolence because it appears to him 
to be in itself credible. There is nothing inconsistent in 
such a position logically considered ; but it must be modi- 
fied by other considerations. 

Thns it may justly be urged that in rejecting the doc- 
trines of salvation we deprive ourselves of the great evi- 
dence of the Divine love. The proof from creation remains, 
but unless supplemented by the proof from redemption, 
is not strong enough for conviction. For if on one side 
there are in creation and Providence clear traces of good- 
ness, there are also traces equally clear of severity and 
chastisement. As a matter of fact, persons have become 
Atheiata because they have been unable to reconcile the 
apparent disorder and miserieB of life with the existence 
of a benevolent God [5] . It must, I think, be admitted 
that if the disciplinary purposes of the present state, as 
revealed in Scripture, are lost sight of, the problem is 



It may be further urged, as a matter of experience, 
that those who, out of the natural sentiment of religion, 
believe in a God, do not always believe in His goodness 
and benevolence, but more frequently in His harshness and 
severity. Hence the evidence from nature for the goodness 
of God cannot be very conclusive, or it would have been 
wiiversally admitted. 

It may be further urged that a belief in the merciful and 
benevolent attributes of God, as held apart from Christiaa 
dogma, is founded on a denial of His attributes of holiness 
and justice. A God made up of love, and love alone, loses 
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His claims on reverence and worship, and becomee con- 
temptible; since an indiecriminating love, recognizing in 
its objects no distinction of good or bad, worthiness or 
unworthinees, is deprived of its moral character, and 
becomes mere easiness of disposition. An ideal God of 
lore ^one, instead of being higher and nobler than. man, 
becomes lower and weaker than man, and must be wholly 
incapable of influencing or elevating a nature already 
superior to himself. 

These considerations may he urged with great force and 
. conclusiveness. But I do not press them now, being 
content with the acknowledgment that a religion severed 
from theology can be nothing higher than a Theism, and 
this Theism vague, indefinite, and uncertain. I have 
separated one by one the dogmas of theology from what 
is said to be religion, and now that the process is completed, 
nothing remains but a sentiment, not a creed; a purely 
subjective emotion ; a shadow without a substance, a form 
without a life, a name without a power. 

But it is said, that this, and this alone, is religion, 
the divine spark in man's sonl, that all dogmas are but 
the incrustations formed by ignorance or priestcraft around 
tihe divine original; that this sentiment is prior and su- 
perior to theology, since definite doctrines are the variable 
forms in which the rehgious consciousness has developed 
itself in different stc^^es of the world's education; that 
it is, in fact, the formative principle of all doctrine. 
Claims so high and lofty make it necessary for us still 
to keep the eyes steadily fixed on the sentiment, till we can 
measure all its proportion and test its worth by the evi- 
dence of the past. In doing this, I must adopt new names. 
To consent to this separation of the sentiment from the 
doctrine, and call the first religion, and the second theology, 
is to do an injustice to Christianity, and to religion itself. 
I can therefore no longer admit that the holy name " reli- 
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gion" belongs to the vagae and dreamy sentiment ^one 
surviving after the elimination of Christian doctrine. I 
can neither exalt the sentiment into a divine reality, nor 
degrade the doctrine into a hninan system. I shall there- 
fore designate the one as the religions sentiment, and 
the other as the religious dogma. 

The inevitable tendency of the sentiment, deprived of 
the doctrine, is to lose its religious character altogether. 
It is, consequently, incapable of maintaining ite own life. 
I do not deny that it may survive in any one particular 
man while thought and consciousness survive. The human 
soiJ is endowed with a strange power of living in a world 
of ite own, and peopling it with ideal inhabitante. But I 
mean that such a sentiment, in the process of its trans- 
mission from mind to mind, has an irresistible tendency to 
lose ite sacred character, and from a religion to become a 
philosophy. Religion deals with the relation between man 
and God, but where no definite knowledge of God exists, 
the soul &Ils back upon itself. It leaves what it does not 
know of the Divine, for what it does know of the human. 
Thus it drops its theistic character and merges itself into 
the love of the true and the good and the beautiful — a 
kind of moral and intellectual eestheticism, in which the 
sonl itself is at once worshipper and temple, subject and 
Deity. It is an apotheosis of human nature, and the result 
is not a religion, for it has no relation to God, but a 
philosophy. 

To this sequel the religion of sentiment has already 
parsed among ourselves, and the change is avowed with no 
doubting or hesitating lips. A change more momentous 
cannot he conceived. Could it become universal it would 
be a destruction of Christianity, for what would an empty 
name avail when the reality was gone? We should have 
a new dogma; but a dogma of morals not of religion, of 
earth not of heaven. The sacred name of the Saviour of 
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the world would ring no more from the pulpit, and would 
be hushed in the language of onr devotion. The ministrj 
would no longer witnesa, trumpet- tongued, before the world 
to the solemn realities of the soul, and God, and sin, and 
the Saviour, and judgment, and heaven, and hell; but in 
their place would sound the dull platitudes of sentiment 
or the cold speculations of morality. Christian learning, 
losing its noblest theme, would lose its breadth and vigour, 
as they were lost in the middle ages. Here, in tbia Uni- 
veraity, our loftiest subject would be the to ar/a$6v and to 
/caXov of Aristotle, or the primal ideas of Plato ; if for such 
a dull level of humanity his idealistic philosophy would not 
be too spiritual. And what amid this spreading and uni- 
versal darkness, what would become of the human soul and 
of its inalienable wants and instincts ? 

We must not forget, in tracing the effects of such a 
change, that the message of salvation is ever described in 
the Word as a remedy for an actual and specific ruin. 
We are taught that man is as far as possible gone from 
original Righteousness, "that the flesh lusteth always 
contrary to the spirit, and therefore that in every man bom 
into the world it deserveth God's wrath and damnation ;" 
that we can be justified "by faith only," "for the merit of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ;" that Christ will come 
again "to judge all men at the last day." These are not 
my words, but the words of the doctrinal articles of our 
Church. 

I do not forget that all these are Christian dogmas, and 
that upon the supposition that the religious Bentiment is 
alone to be cultivated, all these dogmas would be swept 
away as things of the past. But there are instincts in the 
human soul and conscience, hopes and fears, glimpses of 
unseen things and awful anticipations of a world to come, 
that will not submit themselves to any speculative control. 
They will make themselves felt every now and then, stirring 
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the depths of our nature so strongly that even the sceptical 
education of a lifetime will not always eradicate them. 
It cannot be said that they are the products of Christian 
dogma, and would cease to be fell when Christiaii dogma 
had been swept away ; for they have been coeval with man 
himself, and have existed at periods and In spots where no 
conceivable influence of Christian teaching can have called 
them into life. Beneath the most utter stagnation of the 
human intellect and conscience they have still made them- 
selves felt. It must be admitted to be the province of 
religion to meet and satisfy them, to answer these awful 
questionings of life and death, to allay these tremendous 
fears of the future, to appease these dreadful conflicts. 
What can the empty sentiment do in this emergency of 
our nature? To talk of the good and true and beautiful 
to a conscience shaken with the sense of sin and the alarms 
of judgment; to parade empty feelings when the sonl is 
already groping in the dark beneatli the first shadows of 
the world to come ; to exalt human self to a heart sick with 
self and pining to its depths to escape from itself and to 
find God, — is as vain and empty a process as to feed a 
hungry man with the wind, and slake his devouring thirst 
with the sands of the desert. 

It ia the further work of religion to give force to moral 
obligations, and bring the instincts of our lower nature 
into Bubjection to the reason and the conscience. What 
can the sentiment of religion do to fulfil this office ? We 
may as well bind the arms of a giant with fetters of sand 
as combat the wild and passionate impulses of human 
nature by lesthetic proprieties and abstract love of the 
beautiful. The tremendous truth of an over-seeing and 
avenging God, of a future judgment and an eternal recom- 
pense of good and evil, can scarcely abash the bold forehead 
of sin, and check its efironteiy. But take them away, and 
the last authority would be stripped from morals. The very 
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heathen felt this. Cicero declared that morality would not 
survive the shock that destroyed religion. Modem thought 
catches up almost the very echo of his words ; for, sweep- 
ing away all dogmatic truth, it proclaims the advent of a 
new morality suited to the genial temper of that new 
theology which, by its own statement, is only a sentiment, 
and not a theology at all. That the old morality cannot 
survive the destruction of the old dogmatic religion is 
certain. For if religion be the love of the good and the 
true, and the good and the true be tested by human nature, 
morality must follow suit with religion, and become human 
likewise. But a morality based on human sanctions and 
drawn from human laws, must necessarily reflect the charac- 
teristics of the nature which has given it birth. If human 
nature be depraved, a morality of human nature must be 
depraved likewise. 

Thus every a^^ment asserts the absolute weakness and 
futility of a religion of sentiment alone. But the evidence 
of existing experience does not exhaust the case. The 
experiment is only imperfectly tried among ourselves, and 
amid the elevating and restraining influences of Christian 
doctrine. The theology of reason unconsciously borrows 
the ideas and even the langu^e of the theology of reve- 
lation, although it disavows the shelter under which it has 
nestled. We must therefore appeal to the experience of 
human history under other circumstances. For common 
causes should produce common effects all the world over, 
especially if natural law he the only force in action, and 
if it be, according to the modem theory, constant and uni- 
form. If the theistic sentiment he the only pure and true 
religion, it should prove itself competent to fulfil the func- 
tions of religion. Its invariable tendency should be to 
self-preservation and self-expansion, to alliance with liberty, 
civilization, and progress. There can be no influence in 
humanity itself to check this tendency ; at least our oppo- 
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nents can make no appeal to it. For human nature, upon 
their theory, is a pure thing, ever tending towards perfec- 
tion, and the notion of any hereditary disposition to error 
of opinion or mistakes of practice is iadignantly proscribed 
as no more than an exploded dogma of the past. 

We turn to heathen lands. Here the testimony of the 
facts is too clear and positive to admit of doubt or to need 
reiteration. If the religious sentiment be religion, and 
Church dogmas are only a human corruption of it, then 
the less dogma there is, the purer should be the religion. 
The more powerful, therefore, should be its influence, and 
the more beneficent its effects. In the lands where defi- 
nite religious doctrine least exists, human virtue, happiness, 
and peace should flourish most. The more undefin«l and 
vague the religious impreBsion, the purer must it be, and 
the higher should be the condition of its votaries. It 
seems absurd gravely to argue such a question, for the 
identity of savagism and superstition is proverbial. Yet 
if a common sentiment of religion without any dogmatic 
faith to give it definite direction, be the ideal of religion, 
and religion be confessed to be good, it follows by a most 
absolute necessity that the less dogmatic religion you have, 
the more virtue and happioesa you ought to have. I am not 
sure that some are not prepared openly to avow and defend 
this conclusion so far as happiness is concerned, and even 
BO far as morality is concerned, monstrous as it would be, 
and contradictory to the most positive evidence of facts. 
For look where we will, the less is the religious knowledgCj 
the deeper is the gener^ degradation. The course is down- 
wards, not upwards. The tendency is not to a spontaneous 
activity, growing by its very lu3:uriance into definite sys- 
tems of belief, but to an ever-deepening stagnation, losing 
what once it had or believes itself to have had. The 
result is not life, but torpor, silence, death [6]. 

But it may be urged that the fault in this case is not in 
Q % 
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the inability of the sentiment, but ia the degraded condition 
of the mind. On the theory that all mankind began their 
career in a state of savagigm, and have slowly worked their 
way upwards into civilization, it may be maintained that 
the proper effect of the religious sentiment cannot be seea 
in the savage, but must be sought in the civilized. The 
rudeness and ignorance mid ferocity of barbarous tribes 
have overlaid the religious sentiment with empty super- 
stitions, and crushed its energy beneath the savage instincts 
of the animal man. But couple, it may be said, the senti- 
ment with knowledge and learning on one side, and the 
humanizing effects of an enlightened civilization on the 
other, and then you will see the original religion in its 
beauty, neither darkened by foolish dogma nor degraded 
by moral corruption. Most happily for the truth, it has 
pleased Divine Providence to supply the means of bringing 
this assertion to the test, and I adore the prescient wisdom 
which has equally closed up the avenues of scepticism by 
the barbarism of savage tribes and the full blaze of the 
ancient Greek and £oman civilization. 

Here we look at a civilization which was, according to 
the Scriptural chronology, the growth of at least two thou- 
sand years, and according to some modern theories, of a 
period indefinitely greater. I do not pause on the character 
of this civilization, for this remains for consideration from 
another point of view. I only refer at present to its effects, 
and to the evidence afforded by the undoubted facts of the 
past to the adequacy or inadequacy of a religious sentiment 
either to maintain its own life or to elevate the condition 
of mankind. During the successive waves of empire that 
have swept over the world since the deluge, Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Persian, Gi-eek, and Roman, each inherited 
the advancement of its predecessor. It was not that the 
tide of progress flowed and then absolutely ebbed to the 
same point again, and that each wave rose independently. 
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lived its owD separate life, and died its own separate death. 
Bat the remnants of the one wave were ia each ease incor- 
porated into the strength of the other. The magnificent 
Babylonian empire abeorbed the AsByrian greatness into its 
own glory. The Persian spread its shadowing wings in a 
wider flight, and drew its glory from a thonsand tributary 
nations, but still included the more ancient civilization 
within itself. The Greek infased its own keen life and 
restless enterprise to the furthest bounds of the known 
world. The Roman inherited all the rest, and welded it 
together by its own vast organization and iron strength. 
At each stage the area of empire was ext«nded, but included 
the same nationalities. The civilization of the world at the 
Christian era was thus the inheritor of all that had gone 
before, the climax of the world's life, the culmination of 
its pn^ress during all the preceding ages. 

Of the intellectual greatness of this civilization, it can be 
nowhere so annecessaiy to speak as in this University, 
where we are tanght to live over again the life of that 
great past, and incorporate into our own mental selves 
the force of its intellect, the acuteness of its reasoning, 
the riches of its learning, the subtlety of its thoughts* 
and the exqaisite taste of its artistic genius. Its influence 
is ineradicably stamped upon the present. We yet look 
back with wondering astonishment at the blaze of light 
shining from Athens and Alexandria, from Tarsus and 
PergamoB, and at the height of voluptuous luxury reached 
in Corinth, and Antioeh, and fiome. We have far out- 
grown their state, indeed, in some respects; but never 
has there been such a vigour of hum^i genins as then, 
and never since, happily for the world, such a civilization. 

Here then, at all events, the religious sentiment had 
a £iir field to display its powers. Cerlainly, on the intel- 
lectual side of it, ancient philosophy made a sweep of 
popular superstitions clean enough tA satisfy any man [7]. 

-..OOglf 
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It stood jnst where modem thought, in its moat advanced 
stage, stands at our own day. Neither did Socrates and 
Plato fall short of the position occupied hy Colenso and 
Mill, by Michelet and Renan, by Strauss and Baur; 
neither do these advance, in the results of their philosophy, 
one step beyond Socrates and Plato. The ideas of the two 
periods, aod almost the language, are identically the same. 
The scene is very different indeed. We must unravel two 
thousand years and more of the world's tangled history. 
The place is very different. We stand beneath the sunny 
skies of Attica, and breathe its fragrant air. Aronnd us 
stretch the t«mples and arcades, the tapering columns and 
majestic structures of Athens. Shapes of beauty are on 
every side, and glancing towards the Acropolis we see the 
m^estic figure of Minerva stretching her guardian shield 
in front of the Parthenon, The forms around us are 
strange to our eyes — majestic men, such as yet live in 
the imperishable sculptures of Phidias and Praxiteles. We 
walk through the groves of the Academy beneath the 
venerable shade of trees where Plato taught, or in the Stoa 
with Zeno, or along the flowery garden with Epicurus. 
The forms and faces and associations are those of the long- 
distant yesterday; but the ideas and the langnage are the 
ideas and langui^e of to-day. We almost appear to catch 
the accents of some well-known modern philosophers in the 
words of the men of that day, as Justin Martyr reports 
them: "The Divinity extends its care to the great whole 
and its several classra, but not to me or to you, to men 
as individuals. Therefore, it is useless to pray to Him, for 
all things recur according to the unchangeable law of an 
endless progression [8]," What is this but the latest 
modem discovery of invariable law, coming out of the 
grave where it was buried two thousand years ago ? Let 
us listen again. Tbe foundation idea of all anti-dogmatic 
thought sounds in our ears, and one of the most amiable 
of the ancients utters it : " The Divine religion is some- 
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thing imperisliable, but its forms are subject to decaj." 
So wrote the gentle and philosophic Plutarch, quoting 
the ancient Greek tragedians. A living voice echoes back 
the sentiment in Chrigtiaiiized words [9] . 

The civilization of that daj embraced, therefore, the 
identical principles of modem Rationaliem. It stood on the 
same platform, thought the same thoughts, used the same 
language. Yet what was the result when the religious 
sentiment thus worked clear of any embarrassing dogmas, 
and in the midst of the most voluptuous civilization ever 
known to the world F There followed ita own loss of life 
in an universal scepticism; its absolute impotence in an 
incredible profligacy unfathomable by modem conceptions ; 
its tonching and pathetic wretchedness in a heart, sick even 
unto death, and crying out in the anguish of its desolation 
for some better hope and clearer teaching. From its depth 
of misery it looked and longed for the divine inatrnction 
modem philosophy contemptuously rejects, and pathetically 
mourned the ignorance and misery modem philosophy 
ostentatiously embraces. 

Hie experiment of a religion without dogma has tiiere- 
fore been tried, and has &i1ed. To try it over again would 
be the wantonness of incredulity, if the circumstances of 
our day did not render the attempt impracticable. Re- 
sults accomplished in the past would be accomplished over 
again in the future. Philosophers who push the constancy 
of natural law into such an absolute invariability as to 
eliminate the possible action of the Deity in hnman affairs, 
cannot suppose its operation to be irregular where the 
agencies are altogether human. Of all men else, they 
should be the slowest to distrust the experiences of the 
past. A religion without an authoritative creed has been 
tried, and has failed. The mass of mankind, unable to live 
without a creed of some kind, fell into a coarse and de- 
basing polytheism. Higher minds either lost the religious 
sentiment altogether in losing definite belief, or retaining 
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the sentiment, fell into hopeless despondency alike of intel- 
lect uid of heart, because, ever haunted by its influence, 
they vainly groped like men in the dark a^r the corre- 
sponding realities. The pen of inspiration in one graphic 
verse couples the cause and the effect together in the 
pathetic description of the ancient heathen : " Withont 
Christ, being aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and 
strangers from the covensnts of promise, having no hope, 
and without God in the world," 

Upon this darkness broke the light of Christianity, 
revealing a system of truth sharply defined and invested 
with absolute authority over faith and eomcience, Chris- 
tianity is essentially a religion of dogma, because it is 
essentially a religion of authority. It is scarcely possible 
to conceive a sharper contrast than exists between the 
speculative uncertainty of heathen philosophy and the calm 
assurance of Christian teaching. " He taught them as one 
having authority" is as true of the Gospel in its written 
form as it was of our Lord's personal teaching. But we 
must be careful not to be led away by the love of contrast 
into a misapprehension of the facts. Heathenism culti- 
vated the religious sentiment without religious dogma, but 
Christianity does not teach religious dogma without reli* 
gious sentiment. Heathenism held morality without doe- 
trine, bat Christianity does not hold doctrine without 
morality. The contrast has often been stated in this form, 
but most falsely. The faith is so far from setting up what 
men believe in opposition to what men do, that it presents 
right belief and right practice as inseparable. Religious 
affections supply the link between them. The faith, made 
powerful by the Spirit of God to quicken the will and 
enlighten the conscience, first awakens the affections and 
through them directs and sanctifies the life. 

Dogmatic Christianity has thus accomplished what spe- 
culative heathenism failed to do. It came, giving definite 
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sbape to what waa %ofA and true in the existing convic- 
tions of mankind, establishing what was uncertain and 
ambiguous, and sweeping absolutely away what was false 
and superstitious. It cleared away the clouds from ancient 
truths and allied itself with all the longing hopes of the 
human soul. It thus gave humanity a new life. It did 
not begin with a sentiment, and out of the sentiment 
proceed to develops the doctrine; but it began with the 
doctrine, and by means of it gave energy and elevation 
to the sentiment. If any where the sentiment did not 
exist, the faith called it into existence. Where it existed, 
it explained it by revealing the eternal realities to which it 
vaguely corresponded. It came therefore as the superior, 
not the inferior. The revealed dogma and not the seQ' 
timent is the -spring and primal source of the Divine life, 
because the Spirit of Life first gives the doctrine and 
then works by it. Christianity has triumphed hitherto 
because it is dogmatic, and supplies in that very dogma 
the yearning wants of human nature. With this it has 
already revolutionized the world and inaugurated the visi- 
ble kingdom of Christ upon earth. With this are bound 
np all the hopes of the Church for the present and her 
proq)ects for the future, when the inchoate work shall 
be completed, and the knowledge of the glory of the Lord 
shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. 

Both sides of the contrast, the failure of a religions senti- 
ment without dogma and the triumph of religious dogma 
quickening and exalting the sentiment, are eloquent with 
the same lesson. Religion cannot survive without a creed. 
In its absence the religious sentiment itself vanishes and 
dies. It would he as reasonable to expect a shadow with- 
out a substance as a religious influence without a religious 
faith. The necessity lies deep in the very constitution of 
our nature. To reject dogma is to rejeot religion. 
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LECTTJRE IV 

THE PAITH AND THE INTITITIONS 

Job xi. 7 

Ck»il thoit hf tearelang find out Qod 1 Canit t&oufiiid oul tie AlaigMy 
unto perfeetion f 

RELIGION cannot survive without a creed. The reli- 
gions sentiment, deprived of its natural fonndation in 
dogma, loses its definite shape, evaporates and dies. Love 
cannot exist without a knowledge of the character and 
qualities of the Being to be loved. Fear can possess no 
intelligent character without definite acquaintance with the 
object of fear, and the reasons why He should be feared. 
Gratitude springs from the sense of benefits received and 
from the contemplation of the generous benevolence of the 
Senefactor. Desire must be directed to a special object 
if it is to be real and operative. Worship is the expression 
of a recoguized relation of dependent inferiority between 
the worshipper and the Worshipped, Reverence and adora- 
tion can only be kindled by the cousciouanesB of a Being 
competent to claim them by the glory of His attributes. 
In every case the affection is called out by some corre- 
sponding truth. The hand which sweeps away the truth 

' ■ -^aarily strangles the affection. 

'^'•lie life of the affection depends upon the existence of 

e ve »u.igjj ^^g jjg intensity and force exactly proper- 
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tioned to tlie definiteness and certainty of the tmth. The 
shapeless eubstance will ever produce a ehapeless shadow. 
The most vague and drearj superstition may be traced back 
to certain definite beliefs. Tie horrible dread of witchcraft, 
for instance, which haunts the fear-shaken savages of equa- 
torial Africa, springs out of the belief in the existence of 
malevolent spirits and their willingness to become the in- 
struments of the evil passions of man. In proportion as 
the object of belief is undefined, the belief itself becomes 
unreal and therefore uninSuential. For thiB reason it is 
that I have called the religious instinct, found to exist 
throughout the human race, a sentiment and not an affec- 
tion, because in the absence of definite knowledge it is 
itself devoid of definite shape. It would be to dishonour 
our nature to call this vague and dim instinct an afiection. 
It is a sentiment at once as dark and shapeless as the 
shadows of the other world out of which it springs. 

Moreover, all experience proves that the minds of men 
are governed as much by the certainty as by the magnitude 
of the objects presented to them. All mankind are influ- 
enced by appeals from without. Minds of a higher order 
are distinguished from others of a lower only by the greater 
nobility of tbeir objects. Some seek the gratification of 
the loftier and purer parts of their nature, and others the 
gratification of the lower. But in the calculation of gain 
or loss, hope is in every case excited less by the extent of 
the reward, and fear less by the extent of the punishment, 
than by their certainty. A heavier penalty with a chance 
of escape from it aflects men less than a lesser penalty with 
a moral certainty of its infliction. The same thing is true 
of religious motives as of secular. The mind is moved by 
truths in proportion to the vividness with which they are 
presented, and the evidence by which they commend them- 
selves to the understanding. An intense dream afl'ects the 
feelings of the sleeper, but exercises no influence whatever 
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over the wakiog thoughts. The noblest ideas, if they are 
ideas alone and not realities, will be outweighed, to the vast 
majority of men, by the smallest practical certainty of life. 
It is necessary, therefore, in order to keep the religions 
sentiment alive and develope it into affection, to present 
religious truth in such a definite shape as the mind can 
grasp, the memory retain, and the heart appreciate, and at 
the same time to invest it with certitude. Yet more neces- 
sary is this in order to give the sentiment force and 
strength enough to control the passions, form the character, 
and regulate the conduct. All loopholes of escape must be 
stopped, and the conscience brought face to face with 
realities so sure and great as to abash, before their own 
majesty, the arrogance of self-will and the selfishness of 
self-indulgence. The dogmas of the Christian faith are 
invested to an extraordinary degree with both these cha- 
racteristics. They are at once broad and simple enough 
for the comprehension of the most ignorant, and yet have 
heights and depths about them surpassing the grasp of the 
profoundest intellect. They come to the conscience in- 
vested with a Divine authority. The faithfulness of Him 
who is a God of truth, the omniscience of Him to whose 
piercing eyes all things in heaven and earth are open, 
and the authority of Him who is Creator, Redeemer, Sanc- 
tifier. King, Father, and Judge in one indivisible Deity, 
are pledged for their certainty. The evidences constituting 
the credentials of the faith bear on them the visible sig- 
nature of God. The inspired records of the faith speak 
with a confident authority unknown to any human books. 
Their sanctions are drawn from the highest exercise of 
enlightened reason and conscience, and from the tre- 
mendous interests of a future world of reward and punish- 
ment. The dogmatic faith possesses every quality fitted 
to instruct the reason, satisfy the conscience, and move the 
aSections. But the cause and the efiect must stand or 
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&11 together. The lose of the truth involves the loss of 
the sentiinent evoked by it. To destroy the dog^natic f^th 
is to destroy Christianity, and to destroy Christianity is to 
destroy religion. 

But it is possible that the general proposition that reli- 
gion cannot survive without a creed may be admitted, and 
yet the aaeertion that the existence of a religious creed is 
bound up with the maintenance of Christian dogma denied. 
The intuitions of the human mind are asserted to be com- 
petent to furnish all we need to know in regard to God, 
and thus to supply the mental food necessary for the life of 
the emotions. The soul, it is said, has powers of its own 
competent to reach into the other world and to unveil the 
Unseen. There is a voice ever speaking within the soul of 
Divine realities, a far safer guide than any sacred hooks of 
a distant past, or any technical formulas of faith, for it is 
an innate part of the soul, and as God made the soul, so 
the voice within it is the voice of God. To this we should 
listen as the absolute revealer of all truth, not only compe- 
tent to keep alive the religious affections, but adequate to 
enable man to worship the spiritual God in spirit and in 
truth. If this be so, we no longer need the intervention of 
creeds and articles, since the soul reaches up directly to the 
Deity, and by its own powers finds out the Almighty to 
perfection. The claim is as ancient as the Alexandrian 
Flatonists, and re-echoes the language of Flotinus and 
Porphyry [i]. 

In examining this plea, it is important to mmnt^n the 
method already pursued in these lectures, and to bring it 
as far as possible to the test of facts. Are the intuitions 
competent to furnish mankind with religious truth, uid 
supposing this answer to be in any degree in the affirma- 
tive, does the truth so supplied possess the definiteness and 
certainty necessary to make it influential over the con- 
science and the affections ? 

DiailizodbvGoOgle 
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It is impossible not to be struck in tbe first place bj tbe 
personal and arbitraiy cliaracter of tbe selected gaide. For 
the intuitions, supposing them to be any thing more than 
tbe primary gromids of all reasoning, are subjective and 
personal. In tbeir highest form, therefore, and supposing 
them to possess the anthority claimed for them, they can 
be a guide to the individual alone, and not to others 
beyond himself. Either all men possess alike these scin- 
tillations of Deity within the soul, or they are the peculiar 
gifts of a favoured few. If all men possess them, each 
man must be guided by his own; for to him they are 
asserted to be the voice of God, and consequently to pos- 
sess Ml absolute authority. He cannot consent to submit 
his inward convictions to the convictions of any other man. 
Each must believe for himself, and on no principle can the 
belief of one have the slightest possible supremacy over the 
belief of another. If all men do not possess these asserted 
glimpses into the other world, the independence of indivi- 
dual belief still remains the same. Your intuitions, is the 
natural reply to any man who should claim to be a reveider 
of Divine things, tell you that there is a God, but mine t«ll 
me that there is no God. You believe in another world, 
and are therefore quite right to act in accordance with 
your behef ; I do not believe it, and am therefore equally 
bound in conscience to follow my convictions as you are 
to follow yours. Such a reply is unanswerable on tbe 
principles of intuitionaliBm. For the man who claims to 
possess the knowledge of Divine things has no evidence 
whatever to give, and does not profess to have any, beyond 
his own subjective convictions. If men were not misled 
by the mere sound of words and the ostentatious use of 
philosophical phrases, this fact would be sufficient of itself 
to expose the futility of tbe claim. Let us drop the word 
intuitions, and call these individual and self-formed con- 
ceptions of Divine things, notions or fancies, and the 
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imposing appearance of the plea is loet at once. Such 
they really are. They are no creed, and never can fumieh 
a creed. They are but the phantasies of the individual 
brain, and to the individual brain alone can they have 
authority. 

But against this is cited the existence of a natural reli- ' 
gion. To the prevalence of a religious sentiment among 
almost all known portions of the human family I referred 
in my last lecture. It is not to be denied that a creed of 
Bome sort exists side by side with the sentiment; and in 
exact proportion as this creed is definite it is dogmatic, 
although devoid of the authority out of which alone dogma 
can properly spring. But whence this creed has been de- 
rived is a very different question. Our common use of the 
descriptive phrase, "natural religion," in no d^ree fore- 
closes the inquiry [2]. For we use the word to distin- 
guish the common belief of the heathen world from the 
definite system of Christianity revealed in the sacred 
Scriptures and constituting the foundation of the Christian 
Church. How "natural religion" has been obtained, ia 
a question wholly different from the recognition of its 
existence. 

Two answers are given to this inquiry. On one side it 
is declared to be the natural outgrowth of a Divinely- 
implanted sentiment, the product of the intuitive faculties 
of the soul. It is indisputable that Scripture meets tbis 
assertion with a direct negative, and teaches that it has 
been derived, not from within, but from without, the 
Divinely-given supply to the cravings of a created, and 
therefore dependent being. 

The inability of man to discover aught about God for 
himself] pervades the inspired teaching throughout, and 
furnishes the very reason for the inspiration. The acknow- 
ledgment of Eliphaz finds its echo in the teaching of 
prophets and apostles. I quote his words because the very 
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position of the speaker renders them peculiarly applicable 
to mj argnment. Eliphaz was an Arabian, not a Jew. 
The Book of Job itself was, in all probability, antecedent 
in date to the timea of Moses and to the giving of the Law. 
Yet the knowledge poBsesBed by Job and his friends, relative 
to the nature of God, to man's dependence, moral duties, 
and final destiny, is equally considerable and specific. 
Whence was this knowledge obtained? The question is 
the more interesting because this group of ancient saints 
does not stand alone in Scripture, but forms a portion of a 
distinct line of holy men, entirely separate from the seed of 
Abraham, and yet holding a definite faith identical, so far 
as it went, with the completed revelation of later times. 
We trace the links of this descent in Melchizedek, in 
Jethro the priest of Midian, in Balaam the prophet, as St. 
Peter calls him, and the old prophet of Bethel. Whence 
was their knowledge of God received? Tlie answer is 
recorded by inspiration, and therefore is written for our 
learning, although it is not itself inspired. It conveys 
moreover the earliest expression of Gentile experience that 
we possess. There is something of indignant wonder in 
the interrogative form of the assertion, "Canst thou by 
searching find out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
nnto perfection ?" 

But the Scriptural history itself goes further, and sup- 
plies a definite explanation of the origin of all religious 
knowledge. It is important that this account should be 
clearly understood. 

God originally framed man for holy intercourse with 
Himself, to be the mortal reflection of His own moral 
likeness. He accordingly made him neither autocratic 
nor self-sufficient, but a vessel, as it were, to be filled with 
the Divine Presence. His holiness and happiness were 
those of dependence, and God was the source and comple- 
ment of them. The human soul was like an earthen cistern, 
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and God the fountain which flowed into it. When man 
fell, the channel between the two was broken. The Divine 
justice cut off on one aide the outflowing of the Divine 
benevolence, and on the other the guilty will of the fallen 
creature was alienated from the Divine fountain. 

It pleased God t£> scheme a mode of reunion by the 
atoning work of God the Son and the sanctifying power of 
God the Holy Ghost; the one expiating the ^"^i^, the other 
removing the infection incurred by the F^. It seemed good 
to God for this purpose to renew and deepen upon men's 
souls the consciousness of their sin and of their need of 
a redemption. The truths at:quired by Adam and Eve in 
Paradise by immediate intercourse with "the Lord God" 
as He "walked in the garden in the cool of the day," were 
not effaced from the memory of our first parents by the Fall, 
although their power was weakened over the heart. They 
communicated them to their children. And that, amid the 
degenerate tendencies of human nature, they might not be 
wholly lost, God refreshed and deepened them from time to 
time by a Bpecial order of prophets, commissioned by imme- 
diate inspiration from Himself to preach them to the world. 
Thus they spread as mankind spread, and after tJie Flood, 
as before, became the common heirloom of the race. When 
the dispersion of mankind took place, and men in the course 
of the primary migrations spread themselves gradually 
over the world, they carried with tbem this original tra- 
dition of truth. It met the wants and cravings of a soul 
deprived by the Fall of that immediate intercourse with 
God for which it was made, and still retaining a vague 
sense of moral want and a dim apprehension or an unseen 
world. God has inscribed on the soul a witness for Him- 
self aa it were in invisible ink, and the influence of these 
truths prevents it from being altogether effaced. Who 
shall doubt that God's Spirit has ever continued to strive 
with men, and that the heart of heathendom has dimly felt 
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Hia influence? Thus the feeling of another world, the 
instinctive belief in a God, the consciousness of sin expressed 
in sacrifices, the need of a priesthood, and some apprehen- 
siou of another world of reward and punishment, have 
survived to the present day, — survived, I believe it will be 
found, universally, whenever a more accurate acquaintance 
of facts shall enable us to look more closely into the only 
apparent exceptions. 

If this account be true, the whole of the Divine plan of 
revelation lies before us, alike consistent and consecutive. 
"When the event proved — not to the Divine prescience, for 
God knew the end from the beginning, but to man himself, 
and, may we not add, to the inhabitants of other worlds 
who watch the wondrous history — that fallen human nature 
was incapable of maintaining this tradition of truth, much 
less of working itself upward by its means into a higher 
knowledge of the Divine will, God laid up the truth in one 
special channel in the family of Abraham; surrounded it 
with special enactments ; cradled the family into a great 
and conspicuous nation; acted alike through the iufiuence 
of its contact and of its isolation on the heathenism outside ; 
vindicated in the history of this chosen race His preroga- 
tives alike of mercy and of power; prepared the line of 
descent from which the Saviour of mankind should take 
flesh; wrought out the mysterious drama of His life, 
sufferings, and death ; gave by the mouth of the Apostles 
and Evangelists all the dogmatic truths necessary to enable 
men to understand the nature of His work ; poured out the 
Spirit to enable them to believe and live ; laid up all these 
truths in the written Word; established by miraculous 
signs and wonders the Church, that she might maintain 
and witness to this dqwsit of the faith, — and then, having 
raised Christ from the dead and given Him glory, pauses, 
as it were, during the existing dispensation, till the number 
of His elect being gathered out of the world, the glorified 
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JeeuB shall return to reign, welcomed by ten thousand 
times t«n thousand voices " King of Hngs and Lord of 
lords." 

Thus the dogmatic faith, enshrined in Scripture, saA 
thence gathered and formulated by the saints, is but the 
completion of a purpose framed in the mind of God from 
everlasting. It entered upon its first accomplishment in 
time in the creation of the first man. Then shone the 
earliest ray of light, and it has ever waxed brighter and 
brighter since then, ever risen higher and higher towards 
the zenith, till, like the sun in the material firmament, 
it fills the world with light and glory. "Who can survey 
so vast a scheme and not adore the infinite love that 
prompted, the infinite wisdom that schemed, the infinite 
power that accomplished it ? " O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of Grod ! how unsearch- 
able are His judgmentSj and His ways past finding out ! " 

Such is the teaching of Scripture. None can deny that 
it is intelligible and consistent with the facts. The causes 
asserted to have been in action are plainly competent to the 
efiect. Side by side with its broad, clear, definite explana- 
tion, let ns place the claims of the intuitions, lofty and 
confident enough, it is true, but avowedly devoid of any 
historical evidence. It is very difficult to bring within the 
reach of ai^Timent a system professedly resting on asser- 
tion, not on argument. I can only place the claims of the 
intuitive faculty in contrast mth the historical facts of the 
case, as I have already placed the claims of the Church in 
contrast with them, and draw the conclusion. 

On doing this, one broad, palpable fact attracts atten- 
tion. It is that all our religions knowledge whatever is 
included within the circle of the faith "once delivered unto 
the saints." Not one solitary religious truth is conse* 
quently known to have been discovered by this religious 
intuition. It is not simply that the doctrines held by the 

H a 
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Church lie withia the circle of inepiratioD ; but that none 
are found outside tho circle which are recognized ae truths 
by those who do not belong to the Church. Let the 
Church, with her faith in a rerelation, be placed on one 
side, and RationaJism, with its asBertion of man's self- 
sufficient capacity, upou the other. It is quite conceivable 
that the rationalist might accept certain religious truths, or 
religious sentiments, which the Church, on the ground that 
they have not the sanction of revelation, disavows. In this 
case Rationalism would have a religious creed of its own 
beyond and in addition to the cceed of the Church. But 
when the facts are examined this is found not to be the 
case. ILationalism has neither any distinct religious truth, 
nor any distinct religious sentiment. All that Rationalism 
holds the faith includes. Up to a certain point the two 
advance together, and then the distinctive province of 
Rationalism is marked out solely by denial, not affirmation ; 
destruction, not construction. 

It must be remembered also that the teaching of the 
Church is a logical whole, so coherent and complete that 
the rationalistic denial dislocates and disjoints the truth 
&]ling within the rationalistic acceptance. The conunon 
truths accepted by both are as incoherent without the 
special truths rejected by Rationalism, as the backbone of 
an extinct plesioBaurus would be incoherent without the 
head and legs of the animal. In every case, without 
exception, the creed of Rationalism is included within the 
creed of Christianity, Take away from the former all that 
is possessed by it in common with the faitJi, and you take 
away every thing. Literally nothing remains beyond the 
asserted power of intuitive discovery. And the power of 
discovery, which has never discovered any thing, is left in 
its own vanity and emptiness, vox et praterea nihil. 

I Let us take the creed of the Pantheist. He believes 
that a Divine life and enei-gy pervade the entire universe 
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of being. In every atom of matter and in every new form 
of it, in every organized existence and in every pnlee of life 
pervading it, there is to be found God. The whole uni- 
verse throbs and beats with life. In saying this he only 
says what the Christian believes as heartily as the Pan- 
theist. He can employ no language of universality, exten- 
sion, eternity, constancy of action, immutability of being, 
and pervasiveness of strength, which the Christian will not 
echo. He can raise no hymn of pr^e to this ubiquitous 
Omnipresence, this vast, immense. Unknown of life, to 
which the Christian may not say, in yet louder and more 
rapturous tones, " Amen." 

Beyond this, indeed, the two separate, and directly tJiey 
separate the Pantheist ceases to affirm, and begins only to 
deny. The Christian goes on to refer this universal life to 
an Infinite, All-pervading Personalilj, conscious, intelli- 
gent, self, existent, eternal, perfect in moral perfection and 
attributes, and in His very nature unlimited and uncon- 
ditioned. He thus makes a chaos into a cosmos, for he 
recognizes mind every where. He not only sees mind in 
the countless units of the intelligent whole, related to other 
minds as the separate drops of a multitudinous sea are 
related to each other, but one single mind, pervading, and 
oi^anizing, and reproducing its own likeness in all else> 
like a sun reflected in every atom, but itself distinct ftom 
its reSections. This the Pantheist denies, and hia denial 
throws him back on a vague and dreadful abstraction, 
without consciousness, intelligence, will, or affection; a 
tremendous something fearful in its vague negation of 
personality — a thick and impenetrable darkness. 

II Take the case of the Tbeist. He advances with the 
Christian a step further, and believes with him in a Divine 
Personality, "in all, through all, over all." He agrees 
further that this God is a Being of benevolence and love, 
recognizing amid the sterner features of the world the 
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predominaat charact«riBtics of far-seeing wisdom and infi- 
nite goodness. But here lie stops, professing to know no 
more of Him now in tlie nineteenth century of the Chris- 
tian era and amid all the prodigious advances of human 
civilization and knowledge, than the great Koman orator 
knew and expounded with singular eloquence nearly two 
thoueand years ago. 

The Christian advances further, and asserts that this 
benevolent Deity, touched by the misery of His human, 
creatures, has made Himself known to tiiem by a revela- 
tion communicated through the instrumentality of men 
like themselves, and fixing itself bo inextricably into the 
very framework of all human evidence and human belief, 
that it is impossible to tear it out without destroying the 
whole. By means of this revelation the full character of 
the personal God has become known to us as a God of 
justice as well as a God of love, clothed with the awful 
prerogatives of truth, as with the gentler attributes of 
goodness. THs manifestation of His attributes is accom- 
plished in the provision of a remedy for the present misery 
of man and his final restoration to his primeval dignity and 
happiness, upon principles identified by immediate ana- 
logies with the ordinary moral government of the worid. 
This plan of redemption is the great key-note of the Gos- 
pel. To this one pervading theme all the other truths of 
revelation are subordinate and preparatory. The grandeur 
of the plan is equally seen in the urgency of the human 
danger, the dignity of the Divine agents, and the magnifi- 
cence of the results. " God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself." 

All this the Theist denies. His denial involves him in 
the most perplexing contradictions. For, according to 
him, the loving and merciful God of his belief baa looked 
down on our human misery and all the anxious question- 
ings and confiicts of the human mind in its search after 
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truth, without one solitary touch of pity. No word of 
sympathy has broken from His lips, no compassion touched 
His heart, no remedial purpose of love stretched His hand 
towards us. This God of love is thus found to be either 
stern and inexorable as the deity of Stoic fatalism, in that 
He feels no pity ; or else weak and dreamy as the deity of 
Epicurus, in that He is unable or unwilling to express it. 

It is confessed that if Christianity be not a revelation 
from God, there is no such revelation in a positive or 
written form. The only conuuunication from God to man, 
asserted to exist, consists of His ordinary motions on the 
natural intellect and affections. But these are wholly 
powerless for real gwnl, according to the Theist himself. 
The dim intuitions of the intellect have neither brought to 
light one solitary truth to guide human perplexity, nor 
have they sufficed to preserve the vast majority of mankind 
from the influence of that dogmatic faith which he believes 
to be no more than a mischievous superstition. The pain- 
ful gropings of the heart after God, " feeling after Him, if 
haply they might find Him," are no more than pathetic 
acknowledgments of the soul's unsatis6ed wants. Yet, 
according to the Theist, this God of love has seen and 
known all this, and yet has never spoken a word of com- 
fort, either too darkly reckless of human suffering to do 
any thing to alleviate it, or too helplessly fettered by His 
own laws to be able to break through the veil of the unseen 
and couvey an intelligible communication to His sufi'enng 
creatures. A more humiliating picture of the Deity in the 
one case, or a more dreadful one in the other, cannot be 
conceived. 

Ill Take the theory of the Transcendentalist. He has 
lofty views of the natural dignity of man, of the subtlety 
of his genius, the strength of his will, the instincts of his 
moral nature, and his ambition after the great and true. 
In this estimate the Christian fuUy concurs^ for no one has 
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so loftf a conception of man as be. Christianity exalts 
man almost to the loftiest standard of the created. The 
disciple of the faith not only agrees that man is great and 
noble, but goes on to explain the source of his dignity and 
to cany it to a yet higher reach. He maintains that, in 
addition to the subtlety of bis intellect, and the strength of 
his will, and the instincts of his moral nature, man has 
another claim for honour in the immortal soul tabernacling 
within him. He neither depreciates the intellect nor the 
heart of man below his opponent. He only advances further 
and glorifies them both by his belief in a spiritual nature, 
jet larger in its capacities, loftier in its hopes, and endless 
in its life. He explains whence man derives his greatness 
by the fact that he was made in the image of God Himself, 
after the very likeness of the Deity, and that, great as man 
is now, he is no more than the wreck of the yet greater self 
he was before the Fall, and his state on earth no more than 
the childhood of the glorified maturity still remaining for 
him in heaven. 

Here again modem thought and Christian belief go 
hand in hand up to a certain point. Christian belief then 
carries the dignity of man higher yet. Modem thought 
b^ns to deny and reject. The moment it thus Bevers 
itself from revealed theology, that moment its inextricable 
difficulties begin. It kbours at every step, like the Egyp- 
tians when the Lord troubled their host and broke off their 
chariot wheels that they drave them heavily. It cannot be 
denied that man with intellect, and conscience, and aSection, 
and a morJ nature and an immortal soul, is greater than 
man with intellect, and conscience, and affection, and a 
moral nature without a soul. The Christian therefore out- 
strips the Transcendentalist in his own course, and holds a 
yet loftier estimate of man. 

Equally certain is it that, taking man as he is, the doc- 
trine of the Fall invests him with an additional nobility. 
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For if man be not a fallen creature^ then his present con- 
dition must be the highest measnre of his capability and of 
his hopes. If he never was greater than be is now found 
to be in the past, there is no probability that he will ever 
become greater in the future. Modem thought therefore 
fixes him where he ie, and stereotypes him for ever as he is. 
Christian thought, starting from the same point, belieres 
that he was greater in the past, and will ^ain become 
incomparably greater in the future. 

This belief reconciles, moreover, the loftier side of man, 
as the defaced lineaments of his original glory, with the 
existence of a lower side with meaner impulses and at 
discord with his nobler self, as following from the disorder 
and rain of the Fall. To the man who rejects the Chris- 
tian doctrine, hnman nature is an inextricable puzzle, nor 
can he throw a ray of light on its contradictions. Thus it 
is very common to hear Transcendental ists speak in one 
breath of the perfectibility of human nature and its self- 
sufficiency in all things, and In the next breath lament 
man's ignorance of his own good and his liability to what 
they consider the superstitious follies of religion [3] . Yet 
if man be perfect, whence come this ignorance and weak- 
ness, this tendency to accept the false instead of rising to 
the true ? 

Moreover, the facts of human life sternly prove that 
there is something out of joint, both in man and in his con- 
dition. The records of individual life are too black with the 
shadows both of moral and physical evil to be reconciled 
with such a sunshiny philosophy. Hence the Transcenden- 
t^st is driven to sink the individual in the mass. Forced 
to confess that bis theory does not hold good of single men, 
he applies it only to the aggregate of mankind. In this 
respect modern thought shakes hands with ancient philo- 
sophy, and re-echoes its complaint that Christianity makes 
too much of the individual. Yet how a whole made up of 
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intelligent and conscious individnatsj each with a life of his 
own, is to realize the dream of moral perfectibilitjj while 
the individuals composing it are singly corrupt and 
degradedj is a problem bafOing all solutioD. Christianity 
begins vith the individual, and thus logically rises to the 
mass. Modem thought, driven out of its theories by the 
pateut facts of individual life, can only hide its perplexity 
under the abstract notion of an aggregate without indi- 
viduals, a whole without parts, a perfection made up of 
imperfection. So far as it agrees with revelation, all is 
consistent ; directly it takes a path of its own, all becomes 
confusion. 

IV Take the Optimist, who makes a step in advance, 
although it be but a small one. He holds that all things 
are for the best, and that amid the sufferings and struggles 
of mankind, human nature is yet working its way upward 
and onward, and advancing towards a more perfect condi- 
tion. No true believer in revelation can doubt either the 
one or the other without being faithless to his principles. 
He not only accepts, hut in this case, as in the preceding, 
enlarges and explains. All things are for the best, by 
virtue of no inherent power in evil to develope good, for 
evil must ever gravitate towards an increase of iteelf ; but 
by virtue of an overruling Wisdom bringing good out of 
evil, and converting the evil itself into the instrument of 
good. This is true of natural laws. The storm destructive 
of life and property fills the atmosphere with the seeds of 
lai^r and freer life. Pestilence is the providential 
stimulus of sanitary progress. Difficulties and conflicts are 
the school of all the heroic virtues. Fortitude, self-control, 
heroic force of will, unfielflsh generosity, a rational love of 
liberty, and liberality tolerant of other men's opinions, all 
grow out of this soil. They are no hot-house exotics, 
needing to he stimulated into artificial life, but vigorous 
evergreens, flourishing only in the free air of heaven, and 
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striking their roots deep only iu their native soil. The 
exercise of a Divine wisdom and power, over-ordering evil 
for good, is but the application of the same principle to the 
higher sphere of God's moral government, but another and 
a louder strain of the same harmonious music. The past 
history of the world is one long illustration of this truth. 
The experience of the past becomes prophetic, and catching 
its language from the glowing pages of the inspired Scrip- 
tures, sings its song of triumphant hope for the future, 
liooking back to the past and forward to the future, feith 
recognizes that all is best. From the height of the re- 
vealed promise peeping on tiptoe into the future, it catches 
a glimpse of a more glorious hereafter. The Christian has 
reason for this confidence, for he rests upon positive pro- 
mises, and recognizes a Divinely-given system of truth as 
the instrument, and the Holy Spirit of God as the agent 
of its aecomplishment. These the Optimist rejects, and the 
rejection cuts the wings of hope, and reduces his confidence 
into a belief without a reason, an efiect without a cause, a 
faith without an evidence, a superstructure without a 
foundation. 

V Take the case of the Rationalist. He holds the autho- 
rity of the reason, and that nothing is to be believed with- 
out the assent of reason. Christianity entirely agrees with 
this, or it would be involved in the absurdity of supposing 
that the Creator gave man reason but did not intend hitn 
to use it. The duty of a personal inquiry into truth is pro- 
minent in Scripture. Private judgment, let us ai^e how 
we win about it, is inseparable from individual identity, 
and is as much exercised by the man who bows before the 
foot of Church absolutism and accepts a human priest vtee 
Dei, as it is by the wildest disciple of lawless sectarianism. 
The nature of the act done is the same, the direction only 
differs. In the balances of the revealed Word, a formal or 
hereditary faith, accepting without eamcstness, and be- 
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lievio^ withoat inquiry^ is not ^th at all. PerBOnal con- 
viction following on personal inquiry, conducted ou some 
process or aQother, is the essence and veiy life-blood of true 
piety. Thus far, therefore, Bationalism and Christianity 
agree. 

Then indeed they separate, for Christianity goes on to 
assert two further truths, and Rationalisni rejects them. 
First, she asserts that hnman reason needs to he assisted 
by an enlightenment from above, and she rests the asser- 
tion on the doctrines of the Fall and of the corruption of 
hnman nature maintained by her against the Transcen- 
dentalist. If the doctrines be true and supported by the 
indubitable evidence of experience, it most be admitted 
that the need of a Divine teaching to direct and rectify the 
operations of the reason follows necessarily from them. 
Without some such explanation it is impossible to under- 
stand how it happens that one portion of mankind are ever 
breaking out into wondering admiration of truths which 
another portion declare to be incredible and absurd. 

But Christian thought maintains not only that reason 
needs to be assisted in its search after truth, but also that 
its range of capability is strictly limited, In proof of this 
she appeals to reason itsel£ She pleads in unison with the 
saints of God from the earliest times of the Church, that 
the subjects belonging to religion lie in their very nature 
beyond the reach of possible human discovery [4]. In 
regard to the nature of God and His purposes towards 
mankind, the human reason has no data for argument. 
The thoughts of God can in the nature of things be known 
to God alone. The wildest fanaticism has never claimed 
the power of discovering by intuition the thoughts of man, 
and its incapacity to discover the thoughts of God must be 
as much greater as, on the theory of Theism, Deity tran- 
scends humanity. God can only be known by revelation. 
In the absence of it we may guess at what we can never 
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positively assert. In the presence of revelation we must 
worship and believe. 

Hence we plead that the first question submitted to the 
reason is a question of evidencej whether we have received 
a revelation or have not. I most fully admit that internal 
evidence must be as consistently included as external ; but 
this evidence must be tested by its congrutty with the 
theory of revelation itself, and not with antecedent notions 
of our own relative to the principles and conduct suitable or 
unsuitable to GJod. Kationalism rejects these limitations, 
and asserts the autocratic self-sufficiency of the reason. 
In so doing she stultifies herself. For in regard to many 
subjects of inquiry reason is palpably insufficient. If it 
were not so we should not be in the nineteenth century 
absolutely devoid of any scientific theory of life [5] . In 
fefit, we should not have progressive science at all, for pro- 
gressive science is imperfect science, and imperfect science 
is partial ignorance. If we are compelled to confess that 
we are ignorant of many of the Creator's works, is it likely 
that we should be competent to understand and measure 
the Creator ? 

VI Advancing into the region of dogma, let us take 
the case of the Unitarian. He takes hia stand upon the 
humanity of Christ, and alleges the clear declarations of 
Scripture in support of his view. The Trinitarian does not 
call one of these texts into doubt, nor depreciate the cer- 
tainty or precision of the truth they teach. The Church 
yields to no man upon earth in her devout recognition of 
the true humanity of Christ and her resolute maintenance 
of it. She echoes back with her deep Amen every senti- 
ment of admiration and praise. Before the picture of the 
Perfect Man, complete in every human lineament of sym- 
pathy and affection, and made more tender by the shadow 
of earthly weaknesses and wants, she sits in rapt medi- 
tation, counting eveiy tear He shed, catching every smile 
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of affection, sympathizing with every grief, and seeking to 
realize, with fond affection, the very face and form of the 
" Man of Sorrows." She hleods up tiie recollection of His 
angust figure with her own earthly conflict, etill sees Him 
walking upon the storm and smiling in the sunshine, and 
by the association of her own daily conflicts and experiences 
with those of her suffering Lord, sanctifies the very earth 
we tread and the very air we breathe. 

So far the Unitarian and the Trinitariui are one. But 
here they separate. To onr eyes the despised of Nazareth 
wears upon His shonlders a more angnst robe, and carries 
upon His brow a yet loftier crown. Side by side with 
every text expressive of hnmanity the Church places 
another text expressive of His Deity. Through the veil of 
the flesh she watches the ontflashing lustre of the Godhead 
breaking forth in sign and miracle, in more than human 
holiness, in an all-aearcbing omniscience and a power to 
suffer and to merit, transcending the loftiest reach of 
the creature. She clings to Him as true man bom of a 
human mother. She worships Him as true God, " Light 
of Light, very God of very God." She trusts to Him 
as God and man in one person, the perfect myaterions 
and indivisible Christ. 

The Unitarian denies all this. His denial makes the life 
of Christ inexplicable. All attempts to expl^n it on the 
principles of a humanitarian philosophy are as unreason- 
able as it would be to explain the life of man with reference 
to his body alone, and leave out of view the indwelling 
Spirit that fills it with motion, intelligence, and will. 

VII Take the case of the Universalist. There is a 
common truth even here, and that one of the distinctive 
truths of revelation. God loves all; "so loved the world 
that He gave His only-begotten Son." The reach of 
the gift is equal to the breadth of the love. The work 
of Jesus Christ " the righteous " was to make propitiation 
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" for the sins of tte whole world," The heart of aDcient 
heathenism never g^aeped this idea of the equaUty of all 
men before God, or of the commimitj of the hope of 
salvation. Yet potentially the merits of Christ are wide 
as the world ; and if they are not equally wide efficaciously, 
the limitation docs not arise from any narrowness of object 
with G-od, but from the perverse absence of a suitable con- 
dition in ourselves. As regards the width of the Divine 
purpose we are agreed. 

But the orthodox Christian adds the truths of a future 
judgment and of differences of reward or punishment. The 
entrance into life eternal lies across the narrow way, and 
Chnst is Himself both the road and the gateway. lu His 
grand parables He has told us over and over again that 
there will be some in the great day on the left hand of 
the judge as well as some on the right. There must be 
a moral fitness between the heavenly mansions and their 
inhabitants. It is no fault of God that it is absent. 
For the promise of access to God through the blood of 
Christ and the sanctifying work of God the Holy Ghost 
is free to all. "Come unto Me, all ye that travail." 
The everlasting separation of condition hereafler will only 
correspond to the separation of moral character here, and 
the judgment-day will be the public proclamation of it. 
The Universalist denies this, and is perplexed accordingly 
to explain whence the moral fitness for heaven is to be 
derived, and how the mere act of dying is supposed to 
change sin into holiness, the wicked into the good, and the 
criminal into the saint. 

VIII Lastly, take the case of another school of thought 
which advances beyond all these. Its disciples admit, in 
terms at all events, the dogmas of human sin and of vica- 
rious atonement. But as they lower the standard of the 
latter, so they void the former of its distinctive meaning. 
To them atonement means reconciliation, and the atoning 
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work itself the message of reconciliation. The Cross of 
Christ is used as a synonym for the aublimest self-sacrifice, 
the loftiest and purest act of heroical constancy and 
amazing love ever accomplished upon this world of selfish- 
ness and strife [£] . He who believes with our Church 
that the death of Christ was " a full, perfect^ and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satis&ction for the sins of the whole 
world" agrees with all this to the very utmost. "We do 
not detract one iota from that grand and marrellons exam- 
pie of love given upon the Cross, because we recognize in 
it a yet loftier character, a yet deeper mystery. We do but 
advance further, draw as it were nearer to the innermost 
agony of the Son of Grod. Holding the sublime example, 
the self-sacrificing love, the heroic strength of endurance, 
we invest them with a more amazing wonder when we add 
to them the belief of a vicarious and substitutionary sacri- 
fice for the sins of the world. 

Thus we add another element to the anguish of the 
dying Redeemer in the actual endur^ice of sin's penalty, 
the actual dying of its death. We thus give to our Lord's 
work a distinctive character, to Himself a distinctive glory, 
solely and indivisibly His own. None but He has ever 
trodden that wine-press of the wrath of God. He alone 
"who knew no sin" was yet "made sin for us," and suf- 
fered its extremest agony, "that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in Him.-*' Was our Lord's death hut 
a sequel to His ministry and the pledge of His commission, 
then many others have died for us as He died for us ; many 
an Apostle and holy saint laying down his life for the 
service and sacrifice of our faith. But if the dying God 
bore upon His mighty shoulders the weight of a world's 
sins, then in this He stands alone, one, single, and un- 
approachable. We bold all that our opponents hold, or 
rather, they hold our truth up to a certain point of it, and 
when they stop they void the mystery of the Cross of its 
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meaning and its blesBedness. They leave the sinner onteide 
the gate,' as it were, mourning under a burden of sin the 
more intolerable from its contrast with the unapproachable 
holiness of Christ ; while we lead him on into the H0I7 of 
Holies through the rent veil of the body and blood of Jeans, 
along the new and living way that He hath consecrated for 
ns, because " the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us 
all." 

Thus, in every case without exception, the creed of the 
Rationalist is also the creed of the Christian. The Chris- 
tian, in relation to the Kationalist, occupies a position of 
progress, affirming truths coherent with the common belief 
of both; but in every case the Kationalist, in relation to 
the Christian, occupies a position of retrogression, rejecting 
truths complementary of his own belief. It is indeed 
possible to represent the state of the case in another way, 
and to describe the nationalist as affirming what the Chris- 
tian denies. For instance, the Transcendentalist a£Srms 
the perfection of human nature, the Rationalist the suffi- 
ciency of reason, the Universalist the final salvation of all 
men, the Unitarian the sole humanity of Christ, and in 
each case the Christian faith rejects the assertion. But 
this position is only gained by a trick of words. In every 
instance the affirmation of the Rationalist consists of a 
denial of some Christian doctrine, stated on the reverse side 
and turned into an affirmation. It remains therefore that 
in every case where Rationalism uid Christianity differ, 
the latter affirms and the former denies. The Rationalist 
has consequently no special truths of his own, not one 
solitary point either of belief or sentiment belonging exclu- 
sively to himself. What is the conclusion but that what 
he has is not his own discovering, but is really a borrowed 
ray from the sun of revelation, a reflection, it may be 
unconsciously received, of the heavenly light. 

Hence it appears that human knowledge, independently 
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of revelation, possesses no religious truth even to the 
smallest degree. The utmost that can possibly be claimed 
is, that it has arrived at what it believes bj an independent 
process of its own, and has not simply borrowed it from 
revelation. Indisputably ancient heathenism was in pos- 
session of some of these beliefs, but was not in possession 
of the Christian books in their complete form. Sut it 
must be remembered that the world was in possession of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and that all the dogmas of the 
feith are contained more or less distinctly in them. In 
an imperfect form they were largely possessed by heathen 
thinkers, and were read with ihterest and earnestness. 
The mere fact of the Septuagint version being found in 
the Library of Alexandria proves this beyond dispute. It 
was ever alleged by the early Fathers that the heathen 
philosophers, from Zoroaster downwards, have been deeply 
indebted to inspired sources for their glimpses of truth. 
Modem thought has laboured in every way to throw doubt 
upon this assertion, but I believe that a carefiil examination 
leads in this, as in many other instances, to confirm the 
statements of the past in opposition to the sceptical doubts 
of the present [7] . 

At all events, it admits of no controvert that the 
Jewish theology exercised an immense indirect influence on 
human thought in general. The opulent and flourishing 
communities maintained by the Jews at the centres of the 
world's civilization, in the times subsequent to the Baby- 
lonish captivity, and the prodigious number of influential 
proselytes to Jewish belief known to have existed in im- 
perial Rome herself, are conclusive proofs of it [8]. The 
direct and indirect influences of Jewish theology on the 
world are insufficient indeed to explain all the lacts without 
the supposition of an original tradition of truth given to all 
men before the dispersion of mankind, such as Scripture 
positively asserte to have existed. But the facts are suffi- 
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cient to ehow that, even ia the palmiest times of the 
world-'a intellect and learning, the glimpses of truth 
acquired by ancient philosophy were not the achievements 
of unassisted hmnan reason, bnt of human reason con- 
stantly Btimalat«d by a revelation from without. Great 
trutliB, if once caught, are seldom wholly lost. Whether 
the human mind be capable of maintaining them alive and 
uncormpted is another question. I believe it to be inca- 
pable of doing so. The condition of the antediluvian 
world, and the growing idolatries of mankind after the 
Deluge, alike justify the conclusion. But should the ques- 
tion be answered in the affirmative, the power to maintain 
is a very different thing from the power to discover. 

From the time of Christianity down to tlie present 
moment, not one solitary shred of religious truth has been 
added to the dogmatic laith. Yet during tbis period 
human reason has laboured at the problem with every con- 
ceivable advantage. It took the question up at the point 
already reached by the wonderful philosophy of the pre- 
Christiui era. All the s'ores of ancient thought and learn- 
ing were there to assist it. It has pursued the inquiry 
amid a blaze of light reflected from the whole body of 
dogmatic truth contained in the Christian Scriptures. 
Should the Divine authority of these books be rejected, yet 
so lai^ a mass of dogma must contain some germs of 
truth, some sparks of heavenly light, some eu^estions to 
assist the mind in its own inquiries. Moreover, these 
twenty centuries have culminated in an increase of human 
knowledge beyond all other periods of the world. The 
discoveries in physical science, the triumphs of an auda- 
cious genius and a fearless adventure, the achievements of 
skill and industry, have been so wonderful as almost to 
excuse the intoxication of success, and to remove all sur- 
prise that science should occasionally forget herself. We 
may well be proud and thankful to live in such an age. 
I 2 
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Yet amid it all, at a time when almost every day brings a 
discoveiy in the sphere of the Seen, not one Bolitaiy shred 
of a discovery has been made in the sphere of the Unseen. 
The fact cannot be too earnestly reiterated that not one 
single truth, esteemed to be a truth in the estimate of 
Rationalism itself, has been added to human belief or to 
the dogmatic Christianity of two thousand years ago. We 
may go ^rther. Not only has hnman intuition failed to 
add a point of doctrine to the old creed, but it has not 
discovered an additional argument in support of what we 
believe. Modem labour has accumulated additional stores 
of information J it has enlarged indefinitely the particular 
details of old facte; it has gathered out of the distant past 
corroborative proofs of the marvellous accuracy of the in- 
spired Scriptures, equally surprising in number, varied in 
kind, and specific in character ; it has enabled us to bring to 
the study of the sacred text a much closer and more exact 
criticism, but to our knowledge of the things unseen it has 
added, literally and as a simple matter of fact, nothing. 

What conclusion must we draw from this failure but 
that the mind of man is constitutionally incapable of dis- 
covering religious truth ? If it has proved itself to be thus 
incompetent during the singular advantages of the last two 
thousand years, is it credible that during the two thousand 
years preceding it can have discovered truth without them? 
Or, leaving the comparative sunshine of philosophic times, 
and passing into the thick darkness of heathen barbarism, 
is it credible that the savage can have done what all the 
light and intellect of civilization have signally failed to 
accomplish ? Bather let us conclude that the other world 
lies beyond the reach even of the soul's vision. No human 
focnlty has ever crossed the " great gulf fixed" between the 
Seen and the Unseen, or pieroed by one solitary glance the 
impenetrable barriers of the unknown. 

Here, therefore, we gain another step. Any knowledge 
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acquired by the intuitions is solely personal and arbitrary 
at bestj and never can carry even a shadow of authority 
b^ond the sphere of the individual. Bat now it appears 
that even within this sphere it is incapable of teachings 
reli^ous truth. Men mistake for flashes of an indwelling 
Deity the reflected rays of an external revelation. In our 
Christian civilization, saturated with the dogmatic teach- 
ing of centuries, grand truths impregnate the very Jur we 
breathe. Men imbibe them consciously or unconsciously 
into their mental and moral selves. As the mind dwells 
upon them in meditation, they flash up every now and 
then into vivid reality in that secret sympathy of soul 
which, by the very intensity of its own outgoing, makes old 
truths new. No man can be wholly devoid of this expe- 
rience. In some moment of peculiM- receptivity the latent 
truth pours its bright beams through the crevices of our 
ignorance or indifference. The philosopher calls them 
intuitions, and claims to have pierced into the Unseen. A 
devout mind recognizes in them the influences of the Holy 
Spirit of God, leaving Himself not entirely without witness 
in any man, but mercifully breaking every now and then 
the stagnation of a fallen nature with a breath from the 
other world, and an ever-pleading voice that speaketh 
better things than the blood of Abel. 

Truths acquired by the intuitions there are none. If 
they exist, let them be proclaimed. We invoke this sup- 
posed faculty of the soul, but, as it was with the dumb 
Baal of ancient timesj there is neither voice nor any that 
answereth. There is no other source of a religious creed 
than revelation. If religion cannot survive without a 
creed, and the dogmatic faith be rejected, then religion 
must die. It is not indeed easy even for unbelief wholly 
to shut out the sunshine. It still steals in through some 
unclosed crevice of the conscience. For the other world 
alone b reserved an absolute and eternal midnight. 
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It ia useless to prove at any length the inadeqoacy of the 
human intellect to give certainty to belief, if the facts have 
already compelled the conclusion that it can fumiah nothing 
to be believed. This conclusion, however, rests only on a 
very high probability ; it cannot claim absolute certainty 
with those by whom the authority of the Scriptural state- 
ment is denied. If, however, we relax the stringency of 
the proposition, and from asserting the total incapacity of 
the intuitions assert only the utter absence of any element 
of moral certitude from them, the probability is indefinitely 
increased, and becomes a moral certainty. What admits 
of being denied altogether with great probability must be 
weak and uncertain to demonstration. I have already said 
that the claim asserted for an intuitive knowledge of reli- 
gious truth does not profess to rest on any evidence beyond 
that of the mental consciousness ; and since this conscious- 
ness is individualj the evidence is the individual assertion 
and no more. So palpable is this total defect of proof, that 
the most enthusiastic advocates of the intuitional feculty 
are compelled to admit it [9]. An attempt is made to 
strengthen the position by the idea of a general or com- 
mon intuition, so that the errors of any particular person 
might be corrected by the collective consciousness of other 
men. But the broad fact that the intuitions of different 
men do not lead them to the same conclusions, and that 
consequently no common verdict exists, is fat^;! to the 
attempt. The amount of authority due to the intuition is 
just the amount of authority due to the individu^, and no 
more. The probahility that the intuition is true or false 
is exactly the probability whether this particular man is 
right or wrong. Let it be noticed as worthy of attention 
that the claim is one of authority aloue, and not of argu- 
ment. The fallibility of the most perfect human judgment 
in the commonest affairs of daily life illustrates the insta- 
bility of tiie foundation. Faith in such belief is a house 
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built upon the sand. When the tempeet comes, and the 
struggles of conscience and the alarms of death and the 
terrors of jadgment test the stability of the belief, the 
foundation of sand must yieldj and great will be the fall 
thereof. 

But with whatever composure we may calculate chances 
and probabilities in ordinary matters, it is a dreadful thing 
to rest the soul and the prospects of an eternity upon them. 
Here the soul craves for certitude. It is of the very 
essence of our created dependence to require a ground of 
eert^n trust somewhere. We cannot bear to live in an 
everlasting doubt. Spite of our theoretical convictions, we 
must hold something as firm and fixed, even though, like 
a man in a dream, we do but clutch ourselves. The abso- 
lute sceptic who disbelieves every thing, and reduces even all 
sensible objects into phenomena, is seldom candid enough 
to disbelieve his own disbelief. He becomes a faith to him- 
self, and scepticism is his dogma. The notorious fact of 
the gross credulities of many disbelievers in revelation, is an 
evidence in the same direction. Man must have an object 
of tmst somewhere, and the necessity is but the witness of 
his created dependence. There can be no self-sufficiency 
but in God. 

Our daily experience of life educates this craving of 
the soul for some point of rest. Look where we will, 
change and fluctuation are every where. Life is like a 
restless sea, in motion through every solitary drop of its 
multitudinous waters. In ourselves, in body, soul, and 
spirit J in those social circles which make up our larger 
selves, and in which we multiply our own joys and sorrows ; 
in the circumstances of life and its chequered scenes of 
good and evil ; in the physical world around us, the earth 
beneath our feet, the air we breathe, the firmament above 
with its crowd of glorious orbs all in motion ; in the whole 
course of this stupendous cosmos, — movement and change 
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are eveiy where. Could we find no fixed point on which 
to rest, the heart would grow sick and giddj with the uni- 
Tersal tinqaietness. The infidel literally has no snch fixed 
point, nnlcBS he finds it in the blind fatalism of the great 
whole. The Theist finds it in God. He is the centre 
round whom all else revolves. He is the universal sun, 
and all creation moves upon that axis. He, self-existent 
and absolute, in the everlasting "now" of His being 
capable of no change ; in the perfection of Hie wisdom and 
knowledge suffering from no incompleteness; in the glory 
of His moral attributes susceptible of no caprice, and in the 
almigbtineBS of His power subject to no limitation, — He 
abides for ever amid a world of change, absolute and 
immutable. 

But it is not sufficient for our moral necessities simply 
to know that thns it must be ; the intellectual conception of 
fixity is not enough. Neither variableness nor shadow 
of turning affect Him. It is we who are tossed by the 
ceaseless ebb and flow, and we who need to find repose. 
We need to link our weakneBs to His strength, our igno- 
rance to His omniscience, our wants to His fulnesB, our 
misery to His magnificence. Such was David's experience, 
and such David's triumph. "The Lord is my shepherd, 
therefore can I lack nothing." 

Brethren, there is but one means of union with Qod. 
No intellectual abstraction, no rhapsody of the imagination 
can supply it. The inspired Word of God making known 
Himself and His will is the instrumental means, unveiling 
as it were to our adoring eyes the very face of the 
Deity. Meritoriously it can only be wrought by the union 
of the soul with the incarnate Sod of God through faith, 
and the accomplishment of the union expressed in His own 
grand words, " I in them, and Thou in Me, that they may 
be made perfect in one." Efficiently it is the special work 
of God the Holy Ghost, enlightening the intellect, quicken- 
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ing the conscience, sanctifying the heart. Here, and here 
alone, can we find rest in life, and hope in death, and 
beyond the reBurrection, heaven. Bereft of this union 
the Bonl disconsolately turns from its own necessities and 
stmgglea, and casting its eyes on the deep mysteries of 
the other world, impenetrable in their thick darkness to 
the feeble glance of human eyes, cries out in the language 
of despair : " Who can by searching find out God ? Who 
can find out the Almighty unto perfection?" 
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LECTURE V 

DOGMA AND SPECULATION 



Keep thai ahich u committed to thy tnul, avoiding profane and vain 
babiUngi, and oppotitiont of tcienee faUelg lo-calUd: tc&ich lOTae pro- 
feeting hone erred concerning fht faith. 

DOGMA is the expreBsion of authority. The foundation 
of all dogmatic truth is laid in the sacred Scriptures. 
The language of out Church relative to these authoritative 
records of the faith is veiy explicit, and has heen previously 
quoted. She declares them to be " God's most true Word," 
" God's Word written." To offer any proof of this assertion 
has not fallen within the object of these Lectures. I adopt 
the teaching of the Church as -my starting-point in vindi- 
cating the ueceesity of dogma. The Word of God conhuns 
the faith, and the faith so contained is dogmatic alike 
by virtue of the infallibility of revealed truth, and alike 
by virtue of the authority of the Rcvealer. Propositions 
may be stated in a dogmatic form without any claim to 
a Divine authority. But they cannot have a Divine autho- 
rity without aEsuming a dogmatic form. It has pleased 
God to deliver the faith once for all to the saints, and the 
formulating of this faith into definite articles has neces- 
sarily been accomplished by their hands. To these Church 
formulas authority is due so far, and so far only, as they 
truly embody the mind of God revealed in Hia Word. 
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A common mental tendency of oar day draws a line of 
distinction, broad and deep, between the inspired Word and 
tiie Chmvh formulas. The first it acknowledges to be 
Divine, qualifying the admission, more or lees, according to 
the religious staud'point of the thinker ; but the second it 
positively asserts to be human. It fixes attention rather 
OD the form of the creeds than on their substance ; and in 
the occasional circumBtances of their composition loses sight 
of the foundation of their authority. To confuse the two 
questions together, is to sow thick the pregnant seeds of 
fallacy. That the technical framework of the creeds of the 
Church is human is denied by no one. We can say more 
or less exactly at what date and under what circum- 
stances they were composed; who were their principal 
authors; out of what emergencies of controversy they 
grew; and against what special forms of heresy they were 
directed. 

They bear in their structure the clear traces of their 
birth-time. No one can assert more strongly the human 
origin of the technical forms, and the consequent possibility 
of error in formulating them, than the framers of the creeds 
themselves. But though the vesEcl be earthen, the excel- 
lency of the gift may nevertheless be of God. 

Men who fix their attention upon the human side of 
them a]one, naturally ascribe to them only a human cha- 
racter. They regard them as one among many forms of 
speculation, standing on precisely the same footing as the 
thousand varied systems schemed by the brain of the 
philosopher. They therefore submit them to the same 
tests, and judge of the dogmas of the Church as they judge 
of the dreams of the Neo-Platonists, the systems of the 
idealists, the credulities of the spiritualists, or the negations 
of the Positivists. If they were correct in their premisses, 
they would be indisputably correct in their conclusions, and 
would be amply justified in claiming the right to remodel 
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Church dogmas into accordance with the latest ideas of the 
nineteenth century. 

The question demands a separate investigation. Are the 
premisses true? Is the faith of the Church a speculative 
philosophy based on the same principles, working by the 
same instnimenta, and therefore claiming no more than the 
same authority as other philosophic schemes? Must it 
descend from the pulpit into the schools, and exchange 
the sacred garments of the priesthood for the robe of the 
philosopher? Or may we continue to sit at the feet of a 
Divine revelation and listen to its grand teachings, assured 
that beneath the earthly accents sounds the very voice of 
God? 

This inquiry will only carry the argument of the pre- 
ceding lectures a step further, and follow it into another 
sphere of thought. Human belief has ever developed itself 
upon two linesj the one the superstition of the many, the 
other the philosophy of the few. In Christianity the 
separation has no place. The authoritative faith of revela- 
tion presents the same grand features to the free and open 
knowledge of all the world. Whatever difierences exist in the 
practical religion of men do not arise from any diversities 
in the faith, hut from the differences of capability, moral 
and intellectual, in those who receive it. Its great princi- 
ples are brought into immediate contact with the realities 
of actual life, and iind in the working world their truest 
and highest illustrations. Within the compass of the 
same &ith is milk for babes and strong meat for men — 
plfun truths, simple enough for the loving comprehension 
of a child, and mysteries high and deep enough to over- 
task the powers of an archangel. But the two cannot be 
sharply separated from each other. The man in his strong 
grasp of the broad truths of saving love, exercises the 
humility of the child ; and the child in the rn^esty of the 
revelation, rises into the maturity of the man. 
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This very compreheDsiTenesB bears the stamp and sig- 
nature of Divinity. In all other religions the narrow 
exdusiveaese of human jealousy has maintained the sepa- 
ration between the creed of the few and the superstition 
of the many as a formal and avowed principle. The philo- 
sophic creed of the few has been as inadequate to satisfy 
the moral oravinga of the many as the credulities of the 
many have been impotent to meet the intellectual wants of 
the few. The two spheres have existed apart ^m each 
other. The popular belief, in the absence of a rational 
foundation, has sunk into a superstition, and the philo- 
sophy of the many, in the absence of the moral element, 
has become a speculation. 

I have already followed the claims of the religions 
sentimenf in the one direction, and must now follow the 
philoBOphy in another. The change of aESociation and 
aspect into which we pass is singular and striking. 
Hitherto the moral sentiment has been the predominant 
idea. An actual want on the part of the human soul of 
some contact with the unseen world, some grasp upon the 
arm of Deity, and some glimpse of His face, of some 
comfort to cheer man in life, and some hope to brighten 
the shadows of his death, have met us every where. Now 
we put all these on one side, and pass into the sphere of 
the intellect alone. The change of association is as great 
as if we passed from the tangled wilds of an American 
forest into the silence and sterility of a polar solitude. In 
the one there was life on every side, although wOd and 
uncultivated, and in its very extravagance pregnant with 
deadly malaria. In the other there is not a trace of life. 
Eveiy crystal form is clear and sharp; a thousand hues 
and coldurs play upon the surface of earth and sky : but 
they are cold and superficial compared to the colours of the 
burning South, and there is not a sound of human life to 
disturb the terrible monotony of the everlasting silence. 
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It ia, however, conceivable that in this cold FCgion of 
intellectua] epeculation eternal truth may be found. The 
disturbing influences of moral feeling and passion are 
eliminated, and in their absence the accurate and exactly 
poised intellect may perhaps have discovered the great 
mysteries of life and death. Let us therefore see whether 
the speculation of the head has proved itself more powerful 
to find out God than the instinctive sentiment of the 
heart. 

In comparing the faith with speculative philosophy we 
are assisted by the fact that both are systems. The doc- 
trines of Christianity constitute a system by virtue of the 
oi^anic unity pervading them. It is not only that they 
have been systematized by theologians; but it is that an 
internal sequence and coherence pervades the doctrines 
themselves. They constitute a complete history of hnma- 
nity and of the world. The act of creation and the relation 
existing between the Creator and the created form the first 
links of the chain. The primeval harmony of the two in 
the paradisaical state ; the interruption of it by the sin and 
fell of man; the purpose of God to restore the broken 
harmony by the salvation of His fallen creatures; the 
work of the Incarnate Son, schemed, undertaken, and com- 
pleted with this object; the operations of the Holy Ghost; 
the salvation of the individual soul, and the final glorifi- 
cation of the people of God at the restitution of all things, 
— are doctrines which beyond all possible dispute are 
closely connected with each other. So close is their con- 
nexion that the omission of any one dislocates the order of 
tiie rest, as manifestly as broken links in a chain destroy 
the continuity of the whole. Any misconception in one 
doctrine vitiates the conception of the whole, as certainly 
as a broken circuit interrupts the course of the electric 
current. For instance, a denial of the full creative work 
of God, or a low estimate of the extent of the depravity 
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of man, extends its effect throughout the entire circle of 
doctrine. The faith is not an accidental aggregate of 
isolated units, but a coherence of connected members in an 
organized body. 

This stmctnral unity of the &ith arises naturally from 
the personal unity of its Author. One mind has schemed 
it all, and therefore one thought pervades it all. The 
authorship and the authority are equivalent. The faith is 
equally systematic in the structure of the inspired docu- 
ments [i],in the relation of its doctrines to each other, and 
in the grounds of its obligations upon reason and conscience. 

But specnlative philosophy is a system likewise. I do 
not mean in its results, for these include not one system, 
but many systems, various and antagonistic as an army 
where every man's hand is against his fellow ; but I mean 
that it is a system in its claims and principles. A com- 
nioD object, a common method, a common instrumentality 
pervade all systems of speculation, however much they may 
vary in their arbitrary starting-points and in their ulti- 
mate conclusions. It is right that the hand of an ad- 
miring disciple should draw the portrait and thus remove 
all suspicion as to the likeness, lest it should be said either 
that ignorance has misconceived, or prejudice perverted it. 
" Speculative thinking," says a distinguished professor, " is 
to be regarded as distinct from that which is barely 
reflective and discursive. They are distinguished in this 
respect, that the latter is » posteriori, the former a priori ; 
the one observing and critical, the other constructive. Re- 
flective thinking must have its object given, whether that 
object be barely perceived, or whether it be the duly 
formed notion of a thing. Specnlative thinking originates 
its own thoughts. It evolves them out of itself by an 
inward logical necessity, and constructs an entire system of 
such a nature that each single thought implicitly supposes 
the whole [2]." 

I iiiz,,!:,., Google 
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Hence we are enabled to compare the dogmatic faith and 
speculative thought, as aystema, each with its distinctive 
peculiaritieB, and to perceive not alone their entire dissimi- 
larity, bat their absolute and active antagonism. 

I The objects respectively proposed by them are different 
The objects of speculation are solely intellectual. It not 
only seeks no alliance with the moral wants, but it formally 
disdains and repudiates them. So complete is the separa- 
tion that " if the religious feeling is touched in any degree," 
that is, if hope, or fear, or love, or gratitude, or sympathy 
towards a Supreme Being be called into play, "this is 
proof enough to the speculative theologian," I again quote 
his own language, " that his speculative labours must have 
miscarried, and he hesitates not for one moment to pnll it 
down to the ground, however much trouble it may have 
cost him." The reason assigned for this repudiation is not 
simply the irregularity of the moral emotions and their 
consequent tendency to disturb the calm and accurate pro- 
cesses of the reason, but their variability. The religious 
consciousness is held to be modified by personal constitu- 
tion, temperament, and habit. Every mind and every 
society forms its own type of piety, and from the piety 
developes its own theology. Each theology is equally true, 
because it reflects with equ^ accuracy the religious con- 
sciousness that gives it birth. No thinker can assert his 
own belief to be more true than any other man's belief 
without "immodesty and presumption." What is asserted 
to be the " inexorable strictness" of the speculative mode, 
finds ite natural issue in an unlimited diversity of belief. 
Hence it is chargeable with the inconsistency of violating 
the moral consciousness which it affirms to be the primal 
spring of its own life. This act of intellectual suicide 
drains away ite own life-blood [3] . 

Christian theology proteste equally against the adequacy 
and against the dignity of such thinking. We charge it 
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with inadeqaacj because at beat it only satiBfies and only 
professes to satisfy one part of man's compound nature. 
It meets the difficulties of the head, at least attempts to 
do so, but neither quiets the uneasiness of the conscience 
nor satisfies the wants of the affections, nor supplies the 
guidance needed by the will. We charge it with frivo- 
lousness because by isolating itself from the practical wants 
of man, it lowers the dignity of the reason itself. 

I do not depreciate the greatness of the intellect, 01 the 
subtlety of its powers. Speculative thinking tasks its 
energies to the utmost. A mind conversant with such 
studies rises into the highest sphere of pure intellect, and 
exercises gifts worthy of all admiration. Whether con- 
science and will are not diviner yet, inasmuch as the 
intellect is but their Lnstrument, may well be questioned. 
But if we decide that reason is monarch over all other 
faculties, we must acknowledge that a monarch needs a 
dominion worthy of his dignity. But reason confined to 
the lioiits of its own speculations, and forbidden to exercise 
active control, is a monarch without an empire; as if a 
man should reign over a kingdom without subjects, and 
think it nobler to rule a desert, himself its sole monarch 
and sole inhabitant, than a populous empire rich in 
activity and wealth. The practical result is to divide the 
living man into two halves, the one all feeling without 
thought, the other all thought without feeling. The 
dislocation destroys the greatness of them both. The 
sun shining in the midst of the firmament and filling a 
rejoicing world with beauty, is glorious and admirable; 
but a sun without a firmament to fill, or a world to 
brighten, would be a sun no longer, and only a strange 
and portentous paradox. 

Such a system is speculative in every sense of the 
word. It not only looks into itself as into a glass, and 
gathers its notions from the self reflected in it, but it is 
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speculative in the ordinary meaning of doubtfulness and 
uncertainty. It is devoid of evidence and substantial 
argument. Severing it-self from man's practical wants 
and conflicts, it ceases to have aoy foothold in the actual 
and working world. It lives in a cloudlaud of its own, 
and, like the gods of Epicurus, looks down in idle indif- 
ference on the struggles and suflerings of the soul. It 
becomes a mere display of the powers of the intellect, like 
an earthly firework scattering its bright sparks for a few 
moments into the darkness, as useless as it is beautiful. 
It dazzles the eye for a moment, and passes away, leaving 
the stars in the clear heavens looking down from their 
changeless orbits, cloudless and glorious as before. 

The faith delivered to the saints is wholly different, and 
in the difference as mnch higher as heaven is higher than 
earth. Far from its Divine Author is any such miserable 
patchwork as shall take account of some one part only of 
the natnre He has Himself bestowed, and shall leave the 
rest to pine and die. The faith meets every part of man. 
To supply his practical wants, to alleviate his sorrows, to 
remedy his ruin, to throw light upon his darkness, and 
make even the valley of Baca a threshold into glory, is 
its one ^l-pei-vading object. It does not soar heartlessly 
above us, like some bright angel of another world, 
torturing our human hearts by the vision of a serenity 
beyond our reach. But it comes like an archangel on an 
errand of metey, and walks to and fro our world, a minis- 
tering spirit of light and joy. It does not disdain the 
earthly soil and earthly atmosphere, but imitates the Son 
of God Incarnate, as He brightened our earth with His 
smiles and consecrated it with His tears. The faith is in 
every part of it intensely practical. Doctrines are but the 
statement of God's mode of saving us. Even the subtle 
refinements of the Athanasian Creed are practical, for 
they are directed to preserve from heretical reHnement the 
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plain uid blessed truth of the nature and office of our 
Saviour. Its loftiest heights of truth are like tiie moan- 
tain ranges, nursing- parents of the rivers that water the 
lovely vales beneath, and fill ttem witii fertility and joy. 
The &ith reflects the perfections of its Author, as like a 
doodless sun He fiHa the spiritual firmament with life 
and immortality. 

II The methods respectively pursued by the two systems 
are different. Speculative philosophy is solely subjective. 
It begins by taking for granted certain primary ideas, 
such as were the numbers of Pythagoras, the atoms of 
Lucretius, the monads of Leibnitz, the ego and the non- 
ego of Fichte. From these it constructs its scheme by a 
process of deduction. It thus reverses the foundations of 
all true knowledge. For speculative reasoning belongs to 
the childhood of the human intellect, while experiments 
reasoning is the weapon of its maturity. The one gives 
facts, the other theories. The one describes the world as 
God has made it; the other constructs a world as the 
thinker supposes that it ought to be made. The one pre- 
sents a reality, the other exhibits a dream. 

The difference between the two modes of reasoning is 
too familiar to this audience, and has too recently been dis- 
cussed with eloquence and force from this place, to require 
that I should dwell upon it ^ It only remains to apply 
it to my present argument. That speculative thinking is 
deductive is but feebly denied [4] ; but it is asserted that 
Christian dogma as it exists in creeds and formularies is 
deductive likewise. Doctrines have been boldly and sweep- 
ingly described as human theories, and if they were based 
on deduction they would be liable to the charge ; but they 
are inductive, and rest on exactly the same position, only 
with far higher elements of certainty, as the truths of 
natural science. 

■ HozIct'b Bunpton Lectnrw for 1865. Lect. IL 
K 2 
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I do not depreciate the proper value of deductioD. It 
enters largely into every eustained course of reasoning. 
Nor do I deny that many religious leBsons and some 
points of doctrine are gained by this process. In&nt 
baptism, for instance, is nowbere directly asserted in 
Scripture, bnt is clearly deduced from direct assertions. 
Our Church declares what is contained iu Holy Scripture, 
and what is gathered from it and proved by it, to be of 
equal authority. But, in proportion ae the links of proof 
are lengthened, a degree of uncertainty, although it may 
be indefinitely small, hangs about the process. Even tbis, 
however, ie absent from " the ^th " as embodied in the 
Nicene Creed. For not one of its articles rests on deduc- 
tion, but on the direct positive assertions of the Word, 
The immediate voice of Crod Himself alone renders doctrine 
binding upon the conscience. The process of gathering 
these truths out of Scripture is a process of induction. The 
texts bearing upon the special subjects stand in the position 
of the foots ; the comparison of the texts with each other 
corresponds to the generalization from the facts; and the 
doctrine answers to the scientiiic truth. The technical 
statement, like the scientific formula, is but the assertion 
of the fact [5]. 

Whatever authority, therefore, is due to the Scriptures, is 
due to the doctrines generalized from tbem, in the same 
way that the accuracy of a scientific conclusion depends 
upon the accuracy of the data from which it is drawn. If 
the truth of the Scriptures be called into question, the 
truth of the doctrines may consistently be called into ques- 
tion likewise, but not otherwise. The Scriptures and the 
doctrines have an equivalent authority. 

The technical form and the technical language employed 
by theology to express the doctrines of the faith arise from 
the necessities of this inductive process. For many texts 
of Scripture contain one and the same truth. T^e, for 
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instance, the true Divinity of Christ, or the indivisible 
union of the Godhead and the manhood in His one Person. 
In speaking of the first of these Bishop Pearson qnotes 
more than one hundred texts. But to require for the clear 
assertion of the Deity of Christ the repetition of the whole 
of these one hundred texts would be exceedingly absurd. 
We therefore adopt one formula, so worded as to express 
the common trutb, and to combine in this one expression 
of it all the particulars contained in the tests. The 
Church does this in the Apostles' Creed by the words, " I 
beKeve in Jesus Christ His only Son." When the Arian 
heretics so reiined upon language as to enable them to use 
these words of the Creed, and yet under cover of them to 
deny that Christ was true God, the Fathers of the Council 
at Nictea made their language more positive, and declared 
the Son to be " God of God, Light of Light, Very God of 
Very God." The Creed of Athanasius employs a term of 
yet more precise significance, and proclaims Him to be 
"God of the substance of the Father." The Church of 
England in the Second Article repeats nearly the same 
words, " Very and eternal God, of one substance with the 
Father." But these fuller expressions add nothing what- 
ever to the truth of our Lord's true Deity, as the Son of 
God, expressed in the Apostles' Creed. That one phrase, 
"His only Son," includes aU that the longer definitions 
include. But although it includes all the truth, it does not 
specifically exclude all the forms of error with the same 
definiteness as they do. For they grew out of the expe- 
rience of controversy, and met its exigencies as they arose. 
So it is likewise with the second subject mentioned in 
illustration : the hypostatical union of the two natures in 
the one person of Christ. One class of texts of consider- 
able number assert that Christ was man; another class of 
texts, equally numerous and equally clear, assert Him to be 
God. poth these classes of texts refer to one common sub- 
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ject, viz. the Person of Christ. The first series affirm one 
particular of Him; the second series assert another. All 
the texts were given by the same inspiration of God, and 
are invested with the same authority. They must all 
therefore be eqnally true. 

Now, how is this common and combined truth to be 
expressed ? Is it to be necessary to repeat the whole two 
series of texts in detail wheuerer we wish to profess our 
belief that our blessed Lord was both God and Man? 
May we not adopt some formula to express in a few words, 
selected, perhaps even framed for the purpose, the tmth 
common to all these texts? The Apostles' Creed employs 
the words, " Jesns Christ His only Son onr IJord, who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, bom of the Virgin Mary." 
Hie Nicene Creed, not more exact, but more full, declares 
that the only-begotten Son was "made Man," Later 
etill, the Church, pressed by the Nestorian and Entychian 
controversies, fenced the dogma by the trenchant defini- 
tioDs of the Athanasian Creed : " Who, although He be 
Gtod and Man, yet He is not two, but one Christ; One, 
not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but by taking 
of the Manhood into God; One altogether; not by con- 
fusion of Substance, but by unity of Person." Yet in this 
case, as in the former, these definitions did not add one iota 
to the tmth contained in the shorter form. The iidl com- 
plete dogma was all there on ita affirmative side, and the 
only advantage of the longer form is on its negative and 
controversial side, its protest against the opposite heresy. 

The same remarks are true of the separate terms em- 
ployed, as well as of the technical form. Some of these 
terms confessedly are not to be found in Scripture — such as 
the word Person, the word Trinity, tbe phrase Catholic 
Church, and others of tbe same kind. From Athanasins 
down to Calvin, the Church has ever given the same 
answer to objections drawn from this source. She has ever 
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replied, that althougli the words are not in Scripture, the 
sense expressed by them is there. The words are a vehicle 
to the meaning, a sign of the thiog signified. Eaoh one ia 
really an embodied dogma, accepted on the authority of 
many texts summarized into the single word. If the 
dogma be in Scripture, and no more accurate term can be 
found to express it, it is sheer wantonness to object to the 
word. For in no other way thui the use of such terms can 
separate dogmas be combined in a common proposition. 

By an exactly similar process the terminology of science 
has been formed. Each word expresses an ascertained 
truth, and can only be explained to an untrained mind by 
the long statement of the truth. Such are the phrases, 
"specific gravity," "insensible distances," and a host of 
others. But as the incessant reiteration would be equally 
absurd and vexatious, the truth is embodied in a single 
term for the sake of brevity and convenience. Who be- 
sides a madman would ever think of calling into question 
the truth because he did not like the word employed to 
express it? Change the word by all means if you can 
find a better, but do not sweep away the meaning of it. In 
progressive human science, such as geology, such changes 
have constantly been required, as fresh additions to our 
knowledge have made the old terms inaccurate [6]. If 
no such process has taken place in theology, it is simply 
and solely because the doctrines being Divine and Divinely 
revealed, and Divinely revealed once for all, no addition 
can teke place to the dogma, and therefore no alteration 
has been required in the word. 

Now on the accuracy with which her language expresses 
the true teaching of the Scripture, the Church challiinges 
the criticism of the world. If as with the Church of 
Borne, the original documents of the &ith were kept out 
of sight, and the theological articles were alone avowed 
without any means of testing them, a suspicion might be 
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thrown upon the Chnrcb's faithfulneBB to ber trust. But 
the Church of England, like the Church of Apostolic and 
primitive timcBj holds oat the Scriptares to all men, and 
with emphatic reiteration refers to them all her authority. 
The Scriptures are the teacher, and the Chnreh is only the 
witness. She challenges all men to jndge of her faith- 
fulness to her trust. Here are the Scriptures and here her 
articles of belief. Do they correspond or not ? If they do 
not, let us bring them into correspondence. If they do, 
then the truth expressed is the same in both cases, whether 
scattered throughout the Divine utterances, or concentrated 
in the human formula. If it is liie same truth, it mast 
have the same authority. The assertion that doctrines are 
human theories involves either a denial of the infallibility 
of the Word of God or a denial that the di^^a corresponds 
with the Word, If it rests on neither of these it is a trick 
of words and no more. 

This difference between all schemes of philosophy and 
the dogmas of the Christian taith is vital. The process 
of the former is deductive from hypotheses arbitrarily 
assumed in the mind itself, and which have no relation or 
correspondence with the phenomena of the world, and are 
not supposed to have any. The process of the latter is 
inductive, and therefore transfers the reality of the facts 
into the generalization founded upon them. The dogma 
taught by the Church contains all the truth contained in 
the Scripture and nothing more. The human speculation 
inherits all the uncertainty of the human hj^tbeses : the 
Christian dogma all the certainty of the Divine revela- 
tion. 

In the one case we start from human theories, and the 
result is therefore theoretical throughout; in the other we 
start from facts, and the result has the nature of a fact 
throughout. All doctrines are statements of facts in the 
sphere of the Divine and unseen, as all scientific formulae 
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are etatements of facts in the sphere of the material and 
visible. 

But not only do Christian dogmas possess all the cer- 
tainty attached to the inductive process of inquiry, but 
they possess it to a degree belonging exclusively to them- 
Belves. This arises from the greater certainty of the facts 
constituting the premissee of the induction. The facts of 
physical science are sensible phenomena gathered by obser- 
vation, tested in each case by repetition on the part of each 
particular observer, and by corresponding results on the 
part of other observers. In this way we ascertain the facts 
relative to the strata of the earth beneath our feet, the 
chemiea] composition of the air we breathe, the nature of 
the electric forces existing on every side, and the motions 
of the planetary orbs over our heads. But however near 
our knowledge of these facts may be brought towards 
actual certainty, they are never quite certain, and perhaps 
never can be, on account of the improved methods and in- 
struments of inquiry brought to bear at succeeding periods. 
The astronomers of fifty years ago probably watched the 
heavens with as careful and accurate an observation as the 
astronomers of oar own day. But they did not possess 
telescopes of the same power, and the results of the obser- 
vations were therefore less accurate. For instance, our 
theories relative to nebulte have been modified by the fact 
that nebulte unresolvahle by the telescopes of a former day 
have been resolved by the more powerful instruments of 
our own time. This is but an instance of what is taking 
place in many departments of natural science. A certain 
possibility of error consequently remains in all the gene- 
ralization of science, because it remains in the observed 
facts which are generalized. 

But with Christian dogma it is different. In this sphere 
the data themselves, the observed and recorded facts, ore 
not the work of man but of Qod. For instance, the words 

...OOglf 
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" Gixl sent His Son into tlie world " are the assertion of a 
fact. ''The Son of Man came to give His life a ransom 
for many " is the assertion of anotlier faet. " He hath 
made peace by the blood of His cross" is a third fact. 
" There is now no condemnation to tbem that are in Christ 
Jesus" is a fourth fact. In this way we might pass 
tjirough all the dogmatic parts of Scripture and show that 
every truth is a fact, the statement either of something 
that has been done, that is beiog done, or that will be done 
by God in the sphere of the Unseen. Now what security 
have we for the accuracy of the statement, that is, for the 
truth of the fact? We have the authority of inspiration 
for it. In this first stage of the inductive process, the 
observation of the facts is done for us, and done by God. 
In proportion as all error is therefore eliminated from it, 
and nothing is left for man to do but the generalization, in 
that proportion Christian dogma ac<juireB the force of cer- 
tain and demonstrated truth. 

In thus speaking, I am arguing with those who admit 
the first step, namely, the inspiration and authority of 
Scripture. If this be denied, the dogma must be denied 
accordingly. If the Scriptural books are no more than 
hnman books, then I most freely admit that Christian doc- 
trines are no more than human theories; for the specula- 
tion of man can never advance beyond the dignity of a 
theory. But I am arguing with those — and there are 
many — who admit in the language of the Creed, that God 
"spake by the prophets," and believe these books to be, in 
the langu^^ of our own Articles, " God's Word written," 
and yet call into question the binding character of Chris- 
tian dogma. To them I reply that the books and the 
dogma must stmid or fall together. In exact proportion 
as tbe link uniting them is strong and indissoluble, in that 
proportion the full Divine authority of the book exists in 
the dogma. 

DiailizodbvGoOgle 
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III The two Byetema are sharplj contrasted in the in- 
Btnunents they employ. In speculative pbiloeophy tliey 
are solely human. Not only does its theory necessarily 
involve this, but it positively excludes any other action 
bnt that of the human mind, and therefore squares all 
existence to a human rule. It rejects all help from with- 
out, and derives its primary ideas, as well as its subsequent 
deductions, from within. From this narrow starting-point 
it claims to soar through the universe of created and un- 
created life, and to evolve out of its own consciousness a 
complete ^stem of the world. It professes to possess in 
itself the key to all secret mysteries, and to explain the 
eternal laws of the immense whole of intelligent and un- 
intelligent existence. 

The claim involves the most prodigious assumptions; 
and if these are false, the superstructure must be as on- 
stable as its foundations. It exa^^rates the ancient prin- 
ciple that man is the measure of all things, for it makes 
one faculty alone the measure of all things. It wilfidly 
shuts its eyes to the limitations of its own imperfect know- 
ledge, and the notorious fact of man's inability to explain, 
and incapacity to eontiol, the commonest phenomena of 
daily life. It despises even the helps afibrded by the 
senses and by the experienced facts of the world outside. 
By so doing it affirms an infallibility so positive that it 
does not even need to be corrected by the evidence of facts 
or squared to their most palpable realities. 

Speculation takes its flight in the simple vigour of its 
own native powers to explore the universe in its depths 
below and in its heights above, and all its infinitely multi- 
farious and strangely complicated details. It professes to 
be master of the whole, and thus superior to the whole ; 
looking into it and through it as some human eye scans 
the parts of a human machine. The veiy claim is an 
assumption of Deity ; at least an assumption of preroga- 
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tives regarded by every emotion of reverence as peculiar to 
Deity. The thinker converts himself into his own Deity, 
tect^izing no superior intelligence to his own. He thus 
voids the world of any higher mind, un-Grods it, as the lips 
of unbelief have termed the process. 

For if there be higher minds than the human, whether 
they be angelic or unangelic, or whether it be the mind of 
Deity itself, the claim becomes absurd on the face of it. 
For the higher mind must be capable of a higher exercise 
and higher ideas ; capable of dealing with more complex 
relations and with deeper and subtler mysteries; must 
move, in short, in a higher sphere, unapproachable by the 
lower and more limited intellect. To assert that the 
human intellect is capable of expluning all things, is to 
deny that any higher intellect exists than itself. It thus 
empties the universe, so far as its own conceptions are con- 
cerned, of any other intelligence, and stands its own sole 
and undivided Deity, self-suf&cient and autocratic. 

In such a system the recognition of a personal Deity in 
the world, a moral Governor over it, and still more of a 
revelation from an unseen Creator for the guidance of His 
creatures, cannot possibly find any place. These ideas are 
eliminated by the very assumption with which the process 
begins. They are accordingly wholly absent from its 
latest developments, and avowedly absent. Christian lan- 
guage indeed survives sometimes, but it is in ghostly 
words voided of all their distinctive meaning. Thus, for 
instance, in the philosophy of Schelling and Hegel the 
terms God, Trinity and Unity, the fall of man, redemption, 
the Spirit, faith, all survive; but they survive solely as 
expressive of philosophic ideas, not of revealed dogmas. In 
this manner the very theory of speculation involves ^ the 
questions at issue with Christianity. It takes for granted 
in the negative all that revelation proves in the affirmative. 
The entire structore is an iiioxmoxis ^etitio principii. 
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The epectacle preBented od comparing tLe thinker with 
the prodigious problem he sets himself to solve, is a memo- 
rable one. On one side is the man; on the other side the 
world. In the man is a brain that toils for a few short 
years, and then cormpte in the grave; an intellect baffled 
by insoluble difficulties in familiar facts of existence lying 
on every side; a consciousness confined to its own little 
circle of idea and experience. Here he stands, and over 
against him is the world of existence — not this little globe 
alone, but the system of which it forms a part, the world 
immeasurable even to our thought, mysterious above our 
searching, and intricate even beyond conception. The two 
stand in close contact ; for on the theory there is no other 
mind or will to separate them, and by the exercise of its 
independent volition still further to complicate the pro- 
blem. The man stands alone and self-sufficient, and 
glancing at the immeasurable whole, proceeds in his own 
mental processes to grasp, and analyze, and describe it ; to 
pierce its darkest depths and search its profoundest secrets. 
It is impossible not to admire the audacity of such an 
ambition; not to wonder at the strength of wing with 
which it t^es its soaring flight. But considered as a 
serious attempt to solve the great mysteries of man and 
Ood, it must be spoken of differently. It can be no won- 
der that speculation should fail — it is no wonder that it 
does fail— when the very attempt is monstrous. While we 
admire the loftiness of its flight, we must be shocked like- 
wise at its arrogance. If speculative philosophy exhibits 
the ambition of an archangel, what wonder that it should 
share an archangel's tall [7] ? 

Speculation carries the cause of its failure in itself, since 
it begins by denying what it should be its object to ascer- 
tain. For if there exists in the world a higher intellect 
than man's, and if this intellect exercises in the higher 
q>here tiie same activity, what wonder if the two cross and 
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contradict each other? Suppose euch an intellect to exist 
and to be infinite, and to an unerring perfection of wisdom 
to add an unlimited power, so that it is not only able to 
eonstnict a Cosmos in idea, but to give absolute immediate 
effect to ite ideas by the very force of will. What would 
fiucb a mind be but God ? For thus He is ever described 
' in Scripture as creating and constructing by no use of 
secondary instruments, but by the omnipotence of His own 
Word. " He spake and it was done. He commanded and it 
stood fast." Such an esercise of self-existing and self- 
contained prerogative is natural to Him who is eternal in 
duration as well as infinite in being, for His everlasting 
" now " gives permanence to what He conceives, and by 
conceiving creates. But such a work is as incredible in the 
scale of manhood, as it is gloriously consistent in the scale 
of Godhead. 

As an intellectual exercise metaphysical studies may 
stand in competition for interest and disciplinary value 
with any other branch of study. Nor shonld we question 
but that there are a true philosophy and a true science, the 
handmaids of truth and the nursing-mothers of adoring 
love and devoted service. St. Paul's language implies this. 
He warns his converts not against philosophy altogether, 
but against philosophy of a false kind. Thus he warns the 
Colossiaus : " Beware lest any man spoil you through phi- 
losophy and vain deceit," and then he explains the source 
of the deceitfulness : " after the tradition of men, after the 
rudimsnts of the world, uid not after Christ •." His words 
to Timothy are of the same character : " Keep that which is 
committed to thy trust" — the deposit of divinely-inspired 
doctrine — "avoiding profane and vain babblings" (tAs 
^e^^Xow Kevo^vun;) — the vain empty boastings of a self- 
deifying wisdom — "and oppot'tions of science, falsely so 
called." The very words imply a true philosophy and a 
• CoL u. 8. 
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true Bcience. If philosopliy be the knowledge of the 
moral, and science the knowledge of the physical causes of 
things, or in whatever other way they may be distin- 
gnished, they both must' have their highest seat before the 
throne of God, where in the primal fountain of t^e Divine 
will all causes have their being. The f^th once delivered 
\a the saints is a revelation of God and from God, and as 
the Worker is greater than His works, it affords the 
nearest approach to a knowledge of all created and un- 
created mysteries possible to ns in this world. But when 
philosophy stands in defiant hostility to revelation, and, 
dethroning Christianity Irom its seat, claims to be itself 
the self-safficient teacher and measure of truth, it assnmes 
a totally different character. We cannot wonder at the 
energy of the inspired denunciation. The very object of 
such a philosophy is an impersonated unbelief, and its first 
principle a lie. 

The contrast presented by the dogmatic faith is Bharp 
and strong. Speculative philosophy discards any other 
instruments than the human. But the faith does not run 
into the opposite extravagance and reject any other instru- 
ment of knowledge than the Divine. In this temperate 
wisdom it bears the signature of God and reflects His 
attributes. God is the same in nature as in revelation, 
Mid has not so constructed His Word as to supersede or 
contradict His works. He has so framed His world as 
to employ and stimulate our natural powers up to their 
highest reach, and only where they necessarily feil has He 
bestowed His own Divine teaching to reveal what lies 
beyond their reach. God has not given us His Word to 
instruct us in natural science, because here the facts lie 
within sensible experience, and the path into a knowledge 
of them, however laborious and difficult, is yet accessible to 
the human intellect and the efforts of succesive ages. Nor 
in revealing things superhuman has He formulated wid 
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methodized the revelation, becaiise this also we are capable 
of doing for ourselves, and the very form of the revelation 
in its contact with our human wants has served to direct 
and stimulate the effort. But where, from the very nature 
of things, wtiat we needed to know for life and peace lies 
beyond onr searching out, there, and there alone He has 
given us His revelation, unveiling with His own blessed 
hands the smile of His face and the secrets of the world to 

This is equally true in regard to the doctrinal teaching 
of Scripture and the historical narratives. We might dis- 
cover a phHoeophy of man ; but by what faculties could we 
ever frame a philosophy of God ? His everlasting counsels 
before the world began ; His purposes of mercy towards 
our race; the plan schemed, in consistency with His own 
attributes and the interests of the universe He governs, for 
our justification and sanctification ; His designs for the 
future in the glorification of His redeemed people, and the 
establishment over this sin-stained world of a final king- 
dom of righteousness and peace, — could be found out by 
no conceivable human means. Where the thing to be 
known is human, human faculties are left to discover it; 
where the thing to be known is Divine, a Divine inspira- 
tion has revealed it. 

This truth lies at the foundation of the whole question 
discussed in these lectures, and does not need to be ampli- 
fied. But it is necessary to note that it applies to the 
lacts of Scripture as closely as to its doctrines. It is the 
strength of Christianity, that its feet are on this earth of 
ours while ite soaring bead is in the skies. It is bound up 
in the history of the actual world and of races still exist- 
ing J of one race above all, standing in its mysterious life 
and equally mysterious isolation, the undying monument 
of an historic faith. The doctrines relative to the work and 
office of Christ are inextricably bound up with the facts 
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lelative to His life, and to the national platform on which 
He stood with the prophetic diadem on His brow, the mani- 
fest Messiah and the hope of all the ends of the earth. 

It was impossible for us to know the doctrines without 
knowing the facts ; and as the doctrines and the facts were 
welded together in the links of the same Divine plan, so 
the certainty of the one is bound up in the certainty of the 
other. 

There is, however, this difference between the two : the 
doctrines were not knowable by man without a revelation ; 
the facts were among things knowable, but yet in the 
order of human results could not be known without an 
inspired revelation to attest them. The circumstance that 
human history acknowledges itself to know nothing with 
certainty belonging to a remoter date than eight hundred 
years before Christ, and that events falling long within 
this period are to our own day the unsettled subjects of 
endless debate, suffices for my purpose [8], K it was 
necessary for us to know ancient facts, by an authoritative 
revelation alone could the knowlenge be conveyed. This is 
a large subject, and rich in instructive thought, but it is a 
landmark alone in my present argument, and the course of 
my inquiry hurries us on beyond it. 

I have now compared the dogmatic faith with specula- 
tive philosophy in three vital particulars: in the objects 
sought, the method of inquiry pursued, and the instru- 
ments employed ; and on all three have shown them to be 
distinguished from each other by irreconcilable difierences. 
On no reasonable grounds whatever can they be identified. 
To call the faith a form of speculation, and its doctrines 
human theories, may be a convenient appeal to prejudice, 
or an illusion palmed unconsciously on the mind itself; 
but it is a use of words totally irreconcilable with the plain 
facts of the case, and any honest inquiry must utterly dissi- 
pate it. 

L 
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Here again, as in otiier cases, the appeal lies to the 
undeniable facto of hnman history. Speculation should no 
more shriak from this test than revelation. A comparison 
of the theory of "the faith once delivered to the saints" 
with the facts of the past has shown tliat such a faith 
actually exists, and is in its substance identical with the 
faith of apostles and prophets as contained in the Canonical 
Scriptures, Its history is like the unbroken course of some 
sUitely river, ever flowing onwards from its first rise in the 
apostolic age towards the glorious ocean of the prophetic 
future, ever widening and deepening as it flows, and from 
every bright wave echoing the everlasting song, " Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace." But the history 
of speculation is totally different. It is a weary tale of 
ceaseless effort and of ceaseless failure. It is not one river, 
but many; a hundred streams, now wasted in the barren 
sands, now stagnating in the malarious marsh, now eva- 
porating by simple inanition, earthbom and earthly. 

The progress of speculative thougbt has been like the 
conduct of a man bewildered in some dense and trackless 
forest. Brought to his present spot by some able and 
iaithful guide, he has now in some way or another been 
deprived of his assistance, and is left to shift for himself. 
He has no knowledge whatever to begin with, for he 
was never here before, and having neither chart nor 
compass, is devoid of all data beyond what he can gain 
by his own consciousness. He proceeds after a while in 
search of a path of escape from the silent and solitary 
forest into the green meadows and smiling scenes of happy 
industry that lie far off. From the dead level where he 
stMids no glimpse of the distance can be gained. The tops 
of the tall trees close the boundary of view on every side, 
and if he climbs them he but sees the depth and apparently 
bonndless extent of the mysterious circle wrapping him in 
on all sides. He is left face to face with himself and the 

, ...... C.oo'ilc 
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problem of escape, with all his man's wants and weaknesses 
to urge him to a speedy solution of it. He therefore 
makes the attempt, and penetrates some distance into tlie 
^ick forest, till through the matted and tangled labyrinth, 
or over the yawning fissure, or down the steep precipice, or 
across the overhanging side of the barrier rock, he can 
advance no farther. He therefore turns upon his steps, 
and following his tracks backwards, finds his way to the 
point whence he started. Then he tries again with the 
same effort, and with the same failure. Over and over the 
same process goes on. But meantime the day advances 
and night draws nigh. Natural wants arise and crave 
in vain for satisfaction. There is neither bread nor water 
in this lonely forest. He lies down amid the darkness, and 
tries to forget in sullen sleep his ansieties and despair. 
Another day brings another day's hopes, another day's 
efforts, and another day's failure; till like many an un- 
happy wretch in actual life, exhausted with effort, weak 
with hunger, and tormented with thirst, broken down by 
despair, and sick with fond dreams of the home he will 
never reach, he lays him down and dies. 

Such has actually been the course of philosophic thought, 
A succession of new efforts from new ideas as starting- 
points have ended in a succession of failures, each effort 
like a faint wave that curis and breaks before it reaches the 
shore. 

Thus the recognition of a personal and superintending 
Deity, traceable doubtfully in Thales, and distinctly taught 
by Anasagoras, became again dubious in Archelaus. The 
affectionate morality and piety of Pythagoras degenerated 
into the superstitious mysticism of the later Pythagoreans, 
and his recognition of the immortality of the soul, and of 
rewards and punishment after death, into a coarse metem- 
psychosis. The clear and lofty Theism of Socrates, his 
recognition of virtue, and his perception of the tine dignity 
L 2 
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of human nature, passed through Flatu into the disputative 
scepticiBm of the Academy. The emphatie protest of the 
Eleatic School against a gross and materialistic polytheism, 
and its distinct consciousness of the unity and spiritual 
nature of God, became secularized in Farmenides, and 
Atheistic in the sceptical sophistry of Zeno and the ascetic 
dualism of Empedocles. The pleasure-loving Bchool of 
Aristippus ended in the sullen discontent of Hegesias, the 
death-persuader. The recognition of the inductive basis of 
all human knowledge belonging to EucHd of Megara, eva- 
porated in the idle sophisms of Eubulides and Diodorus, 
and the logical fallacies of Stilpo. The idealistic philo- 
sophy of Plato, with its strong resemblances to revealed 
doctrine on the subject of God and the soul, and sin, and the 
other life, died out in Polemo and Crates in one direction, in 
the sceptical uncertainty of Aichesilaus in a second, and in 
the probabilities and lax morality of Cameades in the third. 
The philosophy of Aristotle, pure if cold, and elevating if 
selfish, ended in the materialistic Atheism of Strato. The 
rigid self-control of Antisthenes became an extravagance in 
the severity of the Cynics and the sullen pride of Diogenes. 
The natural virtue of Zeno passed into the subtle negations 
of Chrysippus. The principle of Epicnms, that pleasure 
was to be found in virtue, was turned by a play of words 
into the principle which has made Epicurean a name of 
reproach throughout the world. The craving of the Alex- 
andrian School after union with God was developed into 
the impious mysticism of Flotinus. Even the philosophy 
of Locke was perverted into the materialism of Hartley, 
Priestley, and Darwin, the sensationalism of Condillac, the 
selfishness of Helvetius, the fatalism of D'Holbach, and the 
naked Atheism of the French Encyclopfedists. Lastly, the 
idealism of Descart«s prepared the way for the blasphemies 
of Schelling and Hegel [9] . 

Tfaus throughout all human speculation the same law 
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has prevailed. Many great and noble ideas have been 
thrown out, fragrments of revealed truth, or sparks of 
heavenly light, received we know not bow, through the 
mercy of that God who has, more or less, wrought in the 
loftier spirits of our race as they have lived and died. But 
however they may have been acquired, two things are cer- 
tain. It is indisputable that in the minds of the founders 
of philosophic schools they existed only dimly and darkly, 
and were never framed into a complete and coherent sys- 
tem. Equally certain is it that as soon as men began to 
reason upon tbem the fr^meuts of truth themselves were 
refined away and lost. None of them ever retained perma- 
nent vitality. None of them exercised a controlling influ- 
ence over mankind. The one fact is the explanation of the 
other. What is not able permanently to live is not likely 
efiectually to act. The whole process has consisted of 
flashes of light for a moment illumining the darkness, like 
rays of divine sunlight shining from heaven, and then 
gradually dying away amid the ever-deepening shadows of 
human ignorance and misery. 

I appeal to philosophy itself, and call it as a witness to 
the correctness of this statement. If it were competent to 
achieve its objects, its results would exhibit something like 
uniformity and definiteness, or, at least, would approximate 
towards them more and more as it advances. The latest 
philosophy should present the largest amount of truth, the 
crown of all it« preceding triumphs. Such a philosophy 
has indeed appeared, claiming to supersede all previous 
forms of speculation, or, to speak more correctly, to be the 
final result and climax of all tliat has preceded it. An 
admiring disciple declares it to be the grandest, because the 
truest, system philosophy has yet produced [lo]. The 
name sounds to the ear as if it would fulfil the conditions 
of success, but the reality is very different. Positivism 
derives its distinctive chaiucter much more fixim what it 
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denieB than irom what it aeaerts. Coosistently with ita 
materialistic character it formulates resnllB and calls them 
laws. But bejond the oatside facte of the physical imi- 
verse, it discards all tnowledgie, and repudiates ite very 
possibility. In regard to the world of matter, it professes 
only to know phenomena, and even these not absolutely. 
"Their essential nature and their ultimate causes, either 
e£Scient or final, are unknown and inscruteble" [11]. It 
thus rejeete with contempt the entire philosophical frame- 
work of the past, and brands it with folly. A more preg- 
nant acknowledgment of the utter iailure of all human 
speculations cannot be conceived than this act of public 
suicide, as weary and sick at heart with useless searching it 
strips iteelf of all ite arrogant claims, and stands forth in 
ite bare and naked materialism. 

Positivism has done more than this. It has found cause 
of satisfaction in ita failure, as if to discover the fact had 
been a triumph. It has reduced the very process into a 
philosophy. The religious recognition of the supernatural 
elevated by the sentimental school of scepticism into the 
highest religion, is regarded by Comte as the lowest and 
barbaric stage of human thought. From this the reason 
advances, as he considers it — retrogresses, as the Christian 
believes — into speculation, and finding this vain and empty, 
takes refuge in Positivism, and thus finds its highest climax 
in the recognition and systematizing of its own ignorance. 
He distinguishes three stages of thought : the belief in the 
supernatural^ that is, the sentiment of religion, is the first 
uid lowest; the process of frittering away belief in the 
vain effort to explain the causes of things, is the second ; 
uid confessed ignorance is the third [12]. If we place on 
one side the whole of revelation and its influence on the 
course of human opinion, I believe this account to be 
exactly true, and to be supported by the irrefragable evi- 
•^ence of the facte. The undoubted course of unassisted 
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bnmaD thought in its efforts to tmderBtand and explain the 
mysteries of the nnireree has consiBted of a seiiea of efforts 
and a series of failures. 

If a ChristiaD bad said all this, he would have been 
charged with ignorance and prejudice. But who shall 
doubt the truth of the description when philosophy itself 
has drawn it ? Speculative thought in this its latest deve- 
lopment has surelj dug its own grave and written its own 
epitaph, and written it, moreover, in inspired words: 
"Vanity of vanities, all is vanity." In its complacent 
admiration of the beauty of the monument, it forgets the 
corruption and death within, and how large a portion of 
the mental history of man, how many soaring ambitions, 
how many hopes and prospects, lie buried in that tomb. 
Often in the history of the world has the heart of man 
borne unconscious witness to its own disappointment and 
■ the utter inadequacy of the creature to fill the affections of 
an immortal nature; but never since men first began to 
think and feel have such a misery and such a pride, such a 
ruin and such a complacency, found utterance in a confes- 
sion so complete or so strange as this. 

Thus on every side distinctions between speculative phi- 
losophy and the dogmatic faith present themselves to the 
notice. They differ in their objects. Philosophy looks 
only to the intellect, and does not even attempt to supply 
the practical wants of the conscience, the will, and the 
affections. The faith, on the other hand, fixes itself at the 
central springs of the whole complete man, and throned in 
the will and the conscience, throws its blessed beams over 
every part, reason, affection, feeling, character, and conduct] 
diffusive and quickening as the sun in the natural heavens. 

They differ in their methods. Philosophy relies upon 
deductions from ideas devoid of all external evidence and 
speculatively conceived in the mind itself. Its authority is 
self — the human, fallible self; and its conclusions are loose 
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and indefinite as the authority whence they are derived. 
The faith, in its formal shape, consists of inductions from 
Divine facts, generalized from the inspired records by the 
process to which we are indebted for all the marvellous 
triumphs of natural science and art in modem times. The 
Divine facts are themselves divinely given, and free there- 
fore from the fallibility attached to human observations 
even at their best. The dogmatic doctrines as formulated 
by the Church are no more than the Scriptural truths in 
a technical statement. They therefore rest on the same 
authority — that is, on the authority of God. Hence they 
are clear, definite, positive, and unchangeable as their 
Author, 

Sut philosophy and the dogmatic faith differ no less 
widely in the course of their history. The life of philo- 
sophy has ever been flickering and inconstant, blazing up 
into fiame here and there, and then immediately dying 
away again. The life of Christian dogma was steadily 
progressive up to the Christian era. Then, under the 
special inspiration of our Lord and His apostles, it broke 
all at once into glory, rising to its zenith in a revelation 
containing all things necessary for salvation, and able to 
make the man of God " perfect, throughly furnished unto 
^1 good works." From that zenith it has never declined. 

No cloud has permanently interrupted that light; no 
progression of time or change has darkened its beams or 
enervated its quickening powers. It shines like the eun 
over a troubled sea. Schools of philosophy have been no 
more than the sea waves rising and falling again ; but the 
everlasting sunbeams shine on and shine for ever, eternal 
and immutable as God. 

Iiaatly, they diflfer in their results. Philosophy has done 
little for the world. It has not one practical triumph to 
show. It has discovered no new truth, it has inaugurated 
no new principle, it has produced no new element of good. 
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It cannot point to one of life's many evils either re- 
moved by its etrength or alleviated by its influence. It 
has achieved no triumph of civilization, no trophy of 
human happiness. Were the whole swept away we should 
not lose any abiding or substantial benefit. Were all else 
swept away and it left alone, we should sink into absolute 
ignorance, and should not possess one fixed truth to elevate 
human nature by its dignityj or bless it by its beneficent 
influence. 

The dogmatic faith has given us Christian civilization, 
with its national liberty, its pure morality, its lofty bene- 
volence, its energetic activity and enterprise. This is its 
lowest effect. It reveals all we need to know; answers 
every question relative to ourselves and to the Unseen we 
need to ask ; plants a new life within the sonl itself; com- 
forts every distress, brightens every joy, makes life worth 
living, and then transforms death into the threshold of 
another and a higher state. All this it does because it is 
dogmatic. Take away the dogma, and you take away the 
Divine foundations, and in their absence the grand super- 
structure totters, shakes, and crumbles into ruin. 
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LECTURE VI 

CHEISTIAHITT AND CIVILIZATION 
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FROM the barren eolitudes of intellectual specalatioti, 
the course of my argomeat passes back into the busy 
working world and tbe conflicts of its principles and in- 
terests. Neither in the loose sentiment of religion, nor in 
the efforts of the human sonl to meet its own moral wants, 
nor in the theories of philosophy, can be found either 
tbe originating cause, or the formative principle, or the 
influential rival of the dogmatic faith. But another pro- 
cess of contrast and comparison must be gone through. A 
fresh claimant starts up in what is called Civilization. 

It is not easy to define what is meant by the word, for 
it represents rather an aggregate of things than any one 
single thing. We denote by it the habits of life, social, 
domestic, and intellectual, which have grown ont of the- 
aggregation of mankind into communities. Tbe tribes of 
the human family, so far as they have maintained their 
nomad state, have been found in a condition of barbarism 
or savagism, rude in babite, ill-clothed, ill -sheltered, ill-fed; 
for the most part low in int«llect, incapable of either govern- 
ing themselves or of being governed by others j the crea- 
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tores of their own wild impalses, and moved, like the beast, 
by Datara.1 piissioii and affection alone. 

This account of the matter is not without exceptions. 
There are savage tribes who live in settled communities 
of a kind, and their sava^fism is attributable to their isola- 
tion &om the rest of mankind. There are also communities 
isolated from contact with their fellow-men for centuries, as 
in China for iostance, which can in uo sense of the word be 
called savage, however rude and barbarous their state in 
some particulars may be. But it is sufficient to say, in 
general, that as men have been gathered into settled com- 
mnnities and brought into free contact with themselves and 
others, a definite and orderly change has taken place in 
their condition. They have occupied themEelves in the 
pursuits of settled industry, have built permanent cities, 
have acquired property, have regulated the relation between 
themselves by fixed laws, have established tegular govern- 
ment, have acquired a taste for luxury and enjoyment, and 
have cultivated the arts subservient to the wealth, comfort, 
and prosperity of man. The whole condition thus reached 
represents a very large aggregate of separate particulars 
and influences. But as all the world over it has exhibited 
a certain unity in its progress, and certain common features 
in its development, we generalize the effects into one idea, 
and call it civilization [i] . 

The exact relation existing between civilization and the 
Christian faith, and the precise questions arising out of it, 
need to be accurately distinguished. The broad eontroversy 
is represented by the question relative to the priority of the 
two. Should civilization precede Christianity, and does it 
iu poiut of fact precede Christianity, or should Christianity 
precede civilization? But the argument must not be 
exaggerated on either side. 

Thus when it is urged that civilization does and must 
precede Christianity, it is not necessarily intended to deny 
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the value of a definite reli^on or wholly to exclude its 
influence; it is only meant that it is of no use to teach the 
definite and dogmatic doctriues of Christianity, till men 
have already advanced to some considerable degree in the 
cultivation of the intellect, and in the arts and habits 
of civilized life. The argument involves three suppositions, 
each of them suggestive, as it arises, of some further ques- 
tions. 

I In the first place, it involves the belief that men in a 
rude state are mentally incapable of understanding the doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, and need the labours of the 
Bchoolmaeter before they are able to profit by the ministry 
of the preacher. That the intellect is generally in a low 
state in sav^e peoples, and that it is palpably incapable of 
abstract reasoning, is cert^n ; but we must bake care that 
its defects are not exaggerated. The condition of scattered 
peoples, such as the wretohed Bushmen or the ill-deve- 
loped Australian, reaches indeed to the lowest degradation 
conceivable in creatures originally gifted with intelligence. 
The aspect of humanity among such tribes is most humi- 
liating. The intellect is almost lost, and the entire habits 
more nearly resemble the irrational animal than the 
rational man. But such a description is very far indeed 
from being true of savage tribes accustomed to congregate 
into communities, such as the North American Indians 
and the various tribes inhabiting the islands studded like 
gems on the bosom of the sunny Pacific. There the intel- 
lect is found possessed of great acnteness and sharpened 
into considerable ability, while industrial art flourishes in 
some directions, and has been found in the past side by 
side with the atrocities of a revolting cannibalism. Such 
tribes are by no means devoid of intellectual activity. 
That they are unable to understand intellectual refine- 
ments; that they could not appreciate, for instance, the 
subtle definitions of the Atlianasian Creed, is most true. 

■oo^lc 
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But if the objectioB means no more than thisj it is founded 
upon a misapprehenBion. 

I have shown in a previous lecture that the Creeds really 
contain no more truth than the simple doctrines out of 
which they grew. The whole Athanaeimi Creed in its 
substance is contained in the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation. 

It by no means foDows, therefore, that because the 
savage cannot understand the theological definitionj he 
cannot understand the revealed truth which the definition 
was invented to defend. Wherever the common relation- 
ships of life are recognizedj and mutual affections culti- 
vated, and the slightest sense of law possessed, ideas must 
exist, and language corresponding with them, generally 
sufficient to t^ch the grand outlines of Christiaa dogma. 
The state of a condemned being, the act of saving one in 
danger, the love of God in the forgiveness of His enemies, 
the incarnation of the Deity, the protection and help of an 
unseen Spirit, are all truths so germane to our natural 
modes of thinking, speaking, and acting, as to be easily 
understood. We have the positive testimony of experience 
to this fact. The details of doctrine may be beyond com- 
prehension ; but the great simple truths of God's love for 
sinners Have ever been found to be within it. The records 
of modem missions, as for instance to New Zealand, Poly- 
nesia, and North America, prove this beyond a doubt [2] . 

Moreover, uiother consideration should also be taken 
into account. The Gospel does not consist of the procla- 
mation of a bare letter, but of a message accompanied by 
a quickening Spirit. No believer in the Person and office 
and work of God the Holy Ghost, and in the promise of 
God that His word shall not return unto Him void, can 
doubt the sufficiency of this Divine agent, alite to open 
the portals of the understanding, and to break down the 
moral barriers of the will for the entrance of God's tmth. 
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What is iinpo^ble with man is possible with God. To 
leave out this Divine agencj is to omit a vital condition of 
the case. We must not strip half the truth away and then 
declM^ the remainder to be incredible and impracticable. 
This is done every day, and what wonder if the result be 
wrong, when the process is so manifestly fallacious. 

II The plea urged for the priority of civilization over 
Christianity in the progress of mankind, further involves 
the supposition that the spheres of religious truth and of 
temporal well-being are not only distinct but separate, so 
that the one may be cultivated without the other. It is 
the common mistake of dividing a man into two selves, 
instead of regarding him as one indivisible being, and all 
his various faculties and powers as branches on one stem, 
streams out of one fountain. The relation between a man's 
inward self and his outward life is intimate in the highest 
degree. It is impossible to modify either one of the two 
without affecting also the other, so close is their mutual 
dependence. It is not, however, a dependence of equality. 
None will call into question the superiority of the inward 
over the outward, not alone in the essential characteristics 
of the two, but in the predominant and ruling influence of 
reason and conscience over the outward life. The outward 
is but the reflection of the inward. The true order of 
progress is therefore not by acting on the inward from the 
outside, but by acting on the outward from the inside. 
Such as the man himself is, such will his condition perma- 
nently be. True civilization must not only include the 
inward self, but must begin there. For till this is raised, 
all efforts to elevate the outward condition will necessarily 
and inevitably fail. 

A curious illustration of this is afforded by the known 
tendencies of savages, brought for a while under civilizing 
influences, to relapse into the habits of their barbarism 
directly they are left to themselves. This is notoriously 
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the case with the African and the Australian. Let tlie 
force of the superior will be remoTed, and in the absence of 
ite correcting influence the man returns to his savage 
instincts, flings away the clothing and habits of civiliza- 
tion, and resumes the wild, wandering, and shiftless habits 
of his barbarism. The reason is palpable. The civilization 
acquired is only skin deep, or not even that. It is but a 
thin varnish, thrown over the untamed instincts of the 
savage. The man himself has remained unaltered, wA 
the remission of the moral influence leaves him &ee to 
show himself in his own natural character. 

On the other hand, there are many instances of true 
civilization being accomplished among savages — a true 
civilization, although an imperfect one. For civilization is 
not the growth of one generationj but of many. Nor can 
men be expected to lose all the traces of primitive savagism, 
till the taint has died away in a generation of parents and 
is no longer imbibed by the infant at the breast. But 
while this is true, it is also true that a real civilization has 
been wrought both in individuals and communities. The 
existence of a native African bishop bearing rale within 
the pale of the Church of England is an instance of the 
one, and the settled communities of Indians established 
within the borders of the United States and cultivating 
the habits of European life adbrd an instance of the 
other [3]. 

It follows from the evidence at both extremes that civili- 
zation must be primarily and essentially inward. Tilt it is 
seated in the character, it can exercise no abiding influence 
over the life. No amount of external luxury, could the 
savage be introduced at a step into the refined and volup- 
tuous habits of old civilizations, would be of the least effect 
on the man. But change the man, and in that degree you 
give him not only new habits, but new principles and 
powers. 
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This being so, where are we to find the transforming 
power to revolutionize the man ? It is not in himself, and 
external influences are too superficial. The moral leverage 
to upset the old self and bring in the new can be supplied 
by religion alone. In his untaught condition, when bis 
belief is rather a superstition than a religion, this belief 
is still found competent to dominat« over his passionate 
influences. Let religion be presented, not in its human 
corruption, but in the perfection and purity of the Gospel, 
in truths relative to man himself and C!od equally simple 
and sublime, — let it be presented, not as a dead human 
letter, but as a message from God, accompanied by the 
living Spirit of grace and truth, — and then success is 
possible. It is true of the heathenism of savagery as well 
as of the heathenism of civilization, that "the entrance 
of Thy Word giveth light, it giveth understanding to 
the simple." 

The results of modem experience confirm this in the 
highest degree. To those who find their life-work in 
endeavouring to improve the condition of our fellow-men 
at home among the crowded haunts of London and other 
great centres of our population, the two leseons — that you 
must act upon the man, and that religion alone supplies 
the effective mode of doing it, are the fixed principles of 
their social science. The most lavish generosity in the 
provision of all outward comforts, if it stand alone, is 
as great a waste of effort as it wonld be to fling a bag 
of gold into the midst of the sea. While the moral self 
remains unchanged, the man will ever gravitate hack into 
his normal misery, just as a dead body lifted bj a streug 
hand to the surface of the water will sink into the depths 
again, as soon as it is left to itself. But let the man 
be changed, and he rises by the buoyancy of his own 
self-respect. Let the drunkard become sober, the profli- 
gate chaste, the liar truthful, the fraudulent honest, and 
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there is no longer occasion for anxiety about the temporal 
circumstances of his life. The contingeneiea of eickneas 
and undeaerved misfortune still remain to exercise Chris- 
tian charity, and by the bonds of a common sympathy 
draw man to man; but where this pressure is absent, 
the elevation of the man carries with it by an invariable 
necessity the elevation of his circumstances. This is the 
true remedy for human poverty, for it reaches to the 
deepest spring of earthly prosperity and joy. 

Nor is the witness of experience less d^isivc regarding 
the instrument of this elevating process. I do not deny 
that education and secular morality can do something, 
perhaps can do much. But religion, working by educa- 
tion, and carrying morality in its train, is the true instru- 
ment, far exceeding in its power all others, and far more 
permanent in its action. To the force of secular motives 
it adds the sanctions of religious duty and the hopes and 
fears of another life. Beligion has all that secularism has, 
but has likewise mightier influences of its own, powerful 
in exact proportion as they are taught with definitenesa 
and authority, and pressed home into actu^ contact with 
the reason, the conscience, and the affections. Experience 
in this matter does but place its seal on the Divine pro- 
mise, for even the warnings of the Divine lips grow into 
the glory of promises : " Bodily exercise profiteth little, 
but godliness is profitable for all things, having promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which is to come." 

Ill But another assumption is involved in the priority 
of influence claimed for civilization over Christianity. The 
claim implies that in proportion to the increase of temporal 
comfort will be the sensibility to religious influence. 
Amid the stem struggle with poverty and the bittem^s 
of griping want, men have neither inclination nor time for 
religious subjects. Take away the external pressure, it 
is urged, and then religion will have opportunity and 
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sphere. That poverty does frequently tend to make men 
indisposed to religions inflnences, and in its extreme fonn 
brin^ them into a social state of wretchedness, not in- 
cluded in the Divine porposee nor recognized in His Word, 
may most readily be admitted. The duty of a loving 
sympathy with every form of distress, and a generous 
liberality in relieving it, will be accepted by none so cor- 
dially as by those who set the example of their blessed 
Master continually before their eyes. But if sorrow some- 
times hardens and exasperates, it sometimes soflens and 
breaks down opposition. The effect of external circum- 
stances of prosperity or adversity npon inward character 
depends on such complicated conditions and snch personal 
peculiaritieB, that no human knowledge can determine it, 
much less classify it, so as to say that one outward condition 
will have one definite moral eSect, and another condition a 
different one. The same precise circumstances may pro- 
duce totally dissimilar results in different men. 

Nor must it he forgotten, that the enjoyments of luxury 
and the competitions of wealth have their religious dangers 
aa well as the pressure of want and the struggle for daily 
bread. No believer in the inspiration of Uie Scriptures 
can call this into question ; for we have the direct words 
of our Lord for it : " How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God'." Daily experi- 
ence ratifies their truth. The absorbing occupations of 
the man of business, the capitalist, and the politician, and 
the peculiar temptations incident to their Kves, are pro- 
verbial. In truth, there is no possible condition of human 
things without its moral dangers. The seat of the evil is 
in man himself, and he carries it about with him. 

The whole objection is founded on a foigetfulness of this 
truth. The Christian dogma of the corruption of the 
human heart is too plainly supported by the lessons of 
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daily experience to be doubted aa a fact, even where it is 
rejected as a doctrine. The purpose of all law and police is 
directed againet this tendency to wrong-'doing ; and the 
lamentations of the rationaliet acknowledge it as fully as 
the doctrines of the Christian. To us who believe with the 
Church of England that " man is veiy far gone from ori- 
ginal righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to 
evil," the dogma explains the fact. The essence of sin is 
the alienation of the will from God. The human soul no 
longer moves harmoniously with the Divine Soul, and as 
the motions of the Divine Soul are ever good, the contra- 
dictory motions of the human soul must be evil. 

This evil taint cannot be limited or locked up in one 
comer of the man. It pervades the whole of him. It does 
not act, therefore, in the strictly religious sphere alone, but 
in the social sphere likewise. It thus affects the entire 
character, principles, and tastes. What are all the bad 
deeds of the world, its acts of treachery, cruelty, oppression, 
and violence — fixim the bitter word that stings like a ser- 
pent, to the dastard blow that destroys a life— but branches 
on this stem, waters from this spring. Divine grace alone 
can change the tendency. "If any man he in Christ/' 
then, and then alone, " he is a new creature : old things are 
passed away; behold, all things are become new*." But 
till tiiifi is done, the tainted nature retains its native ten- 
dencies under every variety of circumstance. Outward 
conditiotis may modify and direct its development, hut they 
do not detract from its activity and force. This is the 
spring of human repugnance to religion, and it may act as 
lat^y amid the luxuries of civilization as amid the miseries 
of savagism. 

But if these cautions are necessary to enable us fairly to 

estimate the claim of priority of influence for civilization 

over Christianity, corresponding cautions are equally neoes- 

b s Cor. T. 17. 
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Bary in eetimaibig the opposite proposition. Those who 
claim the first ^place for ChristiaDity by no means either 
exclude or depreciate civilization. In their opinion, Chris- 
tianity is the only efficient instrument of civilization, and 
the one in its highest form cannot exist without the other. 
The work must begin with the man. Effect a change 
there, and yon accomplish it eveiy where. A higher stan- 
dard of morals, a development of the social and domestic 
affections, freedom of thought and vigour of mind, habits 
of industiy, honesty, and sobriety, and under tbeir shelter 
the arts subservient to human convenience and enjoy- 
ment will all follow. Cleanse the fountain-head, and the 
waters will share the purification throughout every drop 
and rill. 

On this sjrstem all the ordinary motives for self-improve- 
ment and progress supplied by the stimulus of an enlight- 
ened self-love exist to the utmost. Not one of them is 
weakened. The motives of self-preservation, and the yet 
nobler motives furnished by the domestic affections and the 
relative duties springing out of them ; nay, the constitu- 
tional dispositions and tastes, either for politics, or science, 
or commerce, or war, are all there. The native enei^y of 
character, capacity of mind, and force of will constituting 
the heroes of the world, still act under the shadow of 
religious dogma as elsewhere. The dogma neither exhausts 
the fertility of the soil, nor withers the free growth of the 
plant. 

The objection that the prospect of another world unfits a 
man for the struggles and competitions of the present, 
rests entirely upon a misapprehension. Certainly no such 
tendency is either inculcated or permitted in the documents 
of the faith. If a higher state hereatler be presented as 
the glorious object of hope, the duties of the present life 
are presented with equal vividness and force as the road of 
entrance into it, — ^the course to be run and the elements of 
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the account to be rendered at the judgment-day. If any 
tendency to unfit a man for practical life be seen in indi- 
vidual cases, it derives no sanction from the faith, but 
arises wholly and solely from personal defects. Its exist* 
ence is no jewel in the Christian crown, but a shadow 
detracting from its brightness. 

Nor is there any more truth in the assertion that the 
heavenly citizenship weakens the spring of patriotism. 
However plausible in theory, it is disproved by feet. Who 
can realize the august figure of our Master weeping over 
Jerusalem, and question His patriotism ? The deepening 
shadows of national ruin may not wholly exhaust the 
sources of His tears, or explain those profounder sympathies 
which drew them from the eyes of the God Incarnate ; but 
they constituted a part of them. But they concurred with 
the deeper emotions of the Saviour of the world, and gave 
pathos to His words. If His prescient eye looked deeper 
and saw further — deeper, because it reached from the tem- 
poral to the spiritual; further, because it stretched beyond 
the perishing city to a perishing world, — His patriotism 
only caught from (his a more touching tenderness and a 
sublimer depth. In consistency with this example of our 
Master many of the purest-hearted and highest-minded 
patriots in the world have been disciples of the Crucified, 
and heirs of the city that hath foundations, whose builder 
aud maker is Qod. Who shall count their number and 
marshal their ranks, from the heroic Maccabees to the 
gallant men who fought and fell amid the sultry heats of 
India or in the trenches of the Crimea ? 

Christianity, therefore, does not weaken the natural vir- 
tues or the motives of temporal interest ; it only strengthens 
and enlarges them by the concurrent action of a religious 
influence. It elevates them from feelings into principles, 
and from the uncertainty of a selfish motive into the solem- 
nly of a bounden duty. It takes up the lower motdvd 
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into itself, and at once ratifies and consecrates it bj a 
Divine and perpetual sanction. 

Christianity thus enlai^s tlie area of motive, and widens 
it to the whole natnre of man. In its absence civilization 
can onlj appeal to interest and self-love. But on this 
gronnd it is open to a retort apparently unanswerable. 
A man may reply> " I prefer my barbarism to your civili- 
zation. It suits my taete better, and on a deliberate 
calculation of gain and loss, I believe that I shall secure 
a lai^r amount of pleasure and enjoyment by a life of 
wandering idleness, and freedom li-om all restraint, than 
I shall by treading all my days the dull routine of re- 
spectable industry and order." No effective answer can be 
given to such a reply. If you t«ll him that the moral 
and mental pleasures he loses belong to a higher sphere 
and are better worth having beyond all comparison than 
the bodily sensations, he only retorts that he does not 
think so. If you talk to him about the dignity of his 
nature, he t«Us you tliat he does not care for it. As a 
question of merely human philosophy, be may not be 
far wrong; for we are creatures of habit, and many a 
sceptical school has been unable to find any firmer basis 
for morals than the instincts of nature, the jiis natnrm 
of Spinosa. If in despair you urge that he owes it to 
his fellow-men to sacrifice his own inclination to the good 
of the race, you only fall back on a plea, proved by 
experience to be as powerless against the active impulses 
of passion as a barrier of straw against the rush of a 
swollen river. Thus the human motive fails, simply 
because it does not appeal to the entire nature of man. 
Sut Christianity brings another and a mightier force. 
The dogmas of our created dependence, our responsibility, 
and of the resurrection, judgment, heaven and hell, at once 
enlighten conscience, and abash passion by the majesty of 
God and the tremendous issues of an eternity. 
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Lastly, in the act of enlargiing tie area of motive, 
Christianity increases likewise the acting force within 
the Boul. The hnman motive can bring no moie than 
a human influence. It employs one part of the soul to 
control another part. It thus does no more than divide 
self against self, and initiate a doubtful conflict where 
the slightest circumstances may press down the balance 
in either direction, and turn the fortunes of the dubious 
battle we tnow not how. But Divine truth brings with 
it the promise of a Divine Spirit, working in and through 
the human understanding, conscience, and afiectioDS, and 
investing them with supernatural strenglJi. 

The sceptic cannot deny this. If he rejects the dogma 
of the operations of God the Holy Ghost, and considers it 
to be no more than the effect of fanaticism, he must yet 
acknowledge it to be a fanaticism of singular power. If 
the belief be a belief alone, without any objective reality ia 
the facts of the spiritual world, yet the belief may turn the 
victory, just as in ancient times the superstitious confidence 
of some struggling army in the assistance of an angelic 
warrior has turned many a doubtfdl battle into a glorious 
victory. The dogma brings a moral advantage, even if it 
be untrue. But if it be true, as we believe, it supplements 
human effort with a superhuman energy. Civilization 
becomes the result of two great (actors, the human agency 
and the Divine, God and man move on together towards 
a common goal. The wills of the two are concurrent 
circles; man the secondary instrument, God the efficient 
ageut, and a future empire of righteousness and peace, such 
as the world never yet has seen, the magnificent and ever- 
lasting issue. 

Such are the two conflicting opinions contending for the 
mastery. The one places civilization first in order and 
influence, and would bring in Christianity to supplement 
a work already done j the other places Cbrietiaiiity first in 
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order imd influence, believing it to be the sole efficient 
cause of any tme and permanent civilization. Both parties 
admit the value of Christianity^ and of civilization, but 
differ upon their relative place and influence. To settle the 
question we must make appeal to the experience of the 
paflt. The history of the world presents us with two civili- 
zations, the heathen and the Christian ; the one rested on 
reason, the other rests on revelation ; the one was sceptical, 
the other is dogmatic; the one in its origin and instru- 
ments was human, the other we believe to be Divine. We 
mast examine and compare the two. The diSerencea are 
as palpable as they are significant. 

The heathen civihzation presents itself first. This is 
confessed to be undogmatic, because it was not based on a 
positive revelation, and in its absence men could discover 
no positive system of truth for adoption. The state of 
mind produced by the long series of philosophies which in 
Buccessive waves had swept over the world of thought, was 
an almost absolute and universal scepticism. In this con- 
dition Christianity found mankind. That it was no re- 
bound from excessive authority, no rebellion of tbe free 
intellect against the bonds of dogmatic restraint, is certain 
from the methods of ancient philosophic teaching. It is 
impossible, for instance, to imagine any thing more unlike 
dogma than the entire structure of the Platonic Dialogues, 
alike as regards the opinions advanced and the method of 
advancing them. Free inquiry had the most unlimited 
scope, and the death of Socrates is no exception. His con- 
demnation was due less to the freedom of his inquiry than 
to their results upon the popular religion and his own un- 
bending independence in maintaining them [4]. Not only 
was thought free, bat in its freedom it ran in exactly the 
direction of the free thought of our own day. The modem 
opponents of dogma only re-echo the thought, and almost 
the language, of their ancient prototypes. The assertion of 
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an nnivers^ and primitiTe religion snrvmDg anchanged 
beneath the variations of doctrine; the sufficiency of the 
human reason; the necessity for free inquiry to correct 
what was deemed the superstitious belief in the super- 
natural; the eternity of matter; the constancy of law and 
order superseding the possibility of Providence or revela- 
tion — the Kawai. roirot of modem Eationaliam, — were all of 
them known and urged by the ancients. Free thought 
had eveiy posEible advantage, and the civilization amid 
which it lived and flourished should accordingly, if its 
claims were true, have contained the abiding elements of 
human happiness and progress. The stem evidence of the 
fects compels a very different conclusion. 

It is exceedingly difficult to realize the civilization of 
the ancients. The difficulty does not arise from the differ- 
ence of their climate to ours, and the corresponding differ- 
ence of their manners and habits; for it is Qot impossible 
to make the necessaTy allowances for these conditions. It 
would he palpably absurd to measure the houses and 
domestic arrange ments, or the meals and dress of the 
huruing East, of sunny Greece, and of imperial Rome, hy 
the standard of Western Europe in our own times. In 
these particulars the ancients followed the conditions of 
country and climate at least as sensibly, perhaps more so, 
than we do ourselves. But the difficulty arises from the 
almost total absence in the ancient civilization of that 
moral elemeut which constitutes the very head; uid life 
of the modem. 

The absence was entirely natural, when morals were a 
theory of philosophy and not a solemn obligation of con- 
science ; when the popular mythology was an exaggerated 
caricature of human nature in its vices and its sorrows; 
and when actions, esteemed among ourselves too detestable 
to be named, constituted part of the services of religipn. 
The philosophic few doubtless looked down with contempt 
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on the folly of the popular belief; but there is no evidence 
that they detested the wickednees of the popular practice. 
It is certain that the meet illustrionB men of heathendom 
considered the deepest crimes in the Christian code to be 
venial and escusable, if they were not even laudable. 
Plato's Dialogues contain indisputable evidence on this 
subject [5]. 

The absence of the moral element was therefore no more 
than natural; and yet it separates the two civilizations 
by Euch an abyss of difference that imagination can hardly 
cross it. The result is to lower our ordinary estimate of the 
past below the truth. A state of society where the idea of 
moral purity was unknown; where the relation between 
the sexes had no religious safeguards ; where women were 
so degraded that friendship scarcely existed except between 
men; where domestic virtue was allied with ignorance, and 
intellect with such splendid infamy as to fill the mouth 
of mankind; where any bond of common humanity was 
unknown, human life frightfully cheap, and human sufTer- 
ing regarded vrith such dreadful indifference a^ to supply 
sport to the gentle and refined, — such a state of society 
differs so wholly from what we are accustomed to, that we 
cannot realize it. The result is that, finding the ancients 
so immeasurably below us in the moral element, we are apt 
to think them equally, below us in all others. Thus we 
fail to appreciate their civilization, and are apt to consider 
it much less complete and wonderful than it was. This is 
a great mistake. 

It is certain that if we put morals on one side, with all 
the direct uid indirect influences associated with them, 
ancient civilization was a splendid achievement. In ex- 
ternal circumstances it reached a height of refinement, or 
rather sank into a depth of selfish luxury, unknown among 
ourselves. If on one side their domestic habits appear rude 
to our notions of comfort, the exquisite and genial tempera- 
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ture in which they lived must be taten into accoant. It is 
said that climates exist even in our own day so perfectly 
tempered as to make the very act of living a delight^ uid 
to produce a physical buoyancy and cheerfulness that give 
an appearance of amiability even to the repulsive features 
of savage life [6], In judging of the ancient houses and 
dress, this must ever be remembered. That what we think 
rude and comfortless was not the necessity of ignorance, is 
certain from the lavish voluptuousness displayed in other 
directions. The elaborate entertain mente, the costly fomi- 
ture, the exquisite fabrics used for dress by the opulent, 
and the excessive luxury of ancient civilization in its latest 
form are made known to us by Juvenal and others [7]. 
In industrial arts the ancients had attained considerable 
skill. In statuary and architecture modem genius vainly 
toils to follow in their tract. Their idea of physical beauty 
reached the highest perfection. In the pure sciences they 
attained, considering the period of the world, a wonderfully 
Mgh standard. Their philosophic thinking and writing 
exhibit the utmost subtlety of genius and force of thought. 
In every branch of human knowledge they have left us 
models for our imitation. They had large and generous 
views of human politics and laws. All these triumphs 
indicate a very high progress and an advanced civilization. 
In every particular, with the one sole exception of the 
moral element, they carried human advancement to its 
highest point. For lustre of genius, brilliancy of wit, fer- 
tility of imagination, depth of thought, artistic taste and 
skill, eesthetic sensibilities, and keen relish for pleasure, the 
latest period of heathen civilization has never yet been 
excelled; perhaps never equalled. , 

Yet splendid as was the achievement, the absence of 
tbe moral element was fatal. Ancient society perished by 
its own inherent rottenness. Its enormous all-pervading 
immorality sapped t^e foundation of virtue. The social 
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Tirtnes peiisbed first, and the political followed. The mass 
was corrupt to the very core. Its strength perished hy the 
mere exhaastion of its own vices. The ancient Roman 
empire, in which heathen, civilization culminated, became 
like a tree hollow and rotten within, and scarce main- 
tuning^ its appearance of solidity, till the breath of the 
first tempest beat it to the ground. National vigour and 
patriotism perished with national virtue; and when the 
barbarian tempest overthrew it, it was because the manly 
virtues survived in barbarbm which had died out in civi- 
lization. The whole previous history of the world had 
repeated the same lesson. Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, 
Greek, all perished from within. Progressive civilization 
was retrogressive virtue ; and civilized effeminacy fell before 
vigorous barbarism. Instead of being the stimulant and 
conservator of virtue, heathen civilization was its enemy 
and destroyer. 

But if we ask why amid all this blaze of intellectual 
knowledge morality should have died out of heathen prac- 
tice, the answer must be, because there was no dogmatic 
basis for morality, no absolute authority to enforce it. 
Human law reflected the debased standard of the law- 
makers, and no Divine law was known to supply its defects. 
That this is the explanation is proved by two facts which 
have been less noticed than they deserve to be. The one 
is that the more ancient periods of heathendom were more 
virtuous than the later, and exhibit a higher moral 
standard [8] ; and the other is that they were likewise 
more dogmatic [9] ■ For the one fact I refer to the com- 
paratively lofty standard of the Iliad and Odyssey, where 
the conception of female virtue is far higher and purer 
than the standard known to have existed in later times. 
For the other I refer to the ancient Greek tragedians, 
where strong gleams of religious truth — what I may 
call Christian truth — are to be found. Such are, for 
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instance, the intimatioiis of a moral goTemmetit over the 
world, a future state of rewards and puaishments, and even 
of a bodily resurrection. But all these died out, or rather 
philosophy argued them out of the deep-seated instincts 
of the human soul. Thus we see that in ancient civili- 
zation religious dogma and moral virtue existed together, ' 
and subsequently perished together. 

We now pass from the sceptical to the dogmatic, from 
the heathen to the Christian civilization. Great and 
specific differences meet us here, and are referable to equally 
specific causes. They are not totally unlike. It might be 
said that there is on a superficial view great moral reaem- 
blance between them. That the Christian civilization has 
not expelled vice or engendered universal purity of morals 
is most true. An enormous amount of moral evil festers 
at the heart of society. Here, as in all other old civiK- 
zations without exception, a class has been found to gravi- 
tate to the bottom and fall beneath the recognized level, at 
whatever standard that may he fixed. But even here the 
resemblance is superficial and the difference essential. 
There can be no fair comparison between the moral features 
of our own and of ancient civilization, either as to the 
amount of moral evil or as to its forms of development. 
The case does not rest, however, on a mere calculation of 
quantity, for that may be a matter of opinion. But a spe- 
cific difference has to be taken into account, and it is this : 
— in the ancient civilization indulgence in illicit pleasure 
was in accordance with the professed code of society. It 
was both advocated in theory and openly permitted in 
practice. It bore with it no public stigma of reproach; 
was not done in secret, but was professed before the eyes 
of the world. It was not only defended but recommended 
in the writings of philosophy on one side, and actually 
enshrined in the service of religion upon the other [10]. 
The immorality was therefore the consistent result of the 
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public sentiment of society- and a recognized outgoing of 
its life. Or, to state the matter yet more accurately, both 
the principles and the practice of mankind at that period 
had the same human origin, and therefore bore the same 
human character. Nature is a corrupt thing, and there- 
fore its principles and practices, impurified by any higher 
influence, were corrupt also. So completely is this the 
case, that we can scarcely blame the individual men, from 
a human point of view. They did but reflect the character 
and tendencies of their age. 

But with the Christian civilization it is very diflerent. 
The great evils existing among oa are not results of a 
false principle, but of the violations of a true. They con- 
tradict not only the positive laws of the Christian code, but 
the moral rules adopted by society £rom that code, and 
what are considered to be the very decencies of our civiliza- 
tion. They are, therefore, not the fault of the system, but 
of the men who violate it. And if it bo asked how it is 
that Christianity is powerless to redress so great an evil, 
the answer is at hand, stated in the documents of Chris- 
tiuiity itself, and with equal distinctness reflected in the 
facts of common experience. It is furnished by the dis- 
tinction between a visible and an invisible Church, a 
national and an individual religion. Beneath the shadow 
of a national faith there esist thonsands and tens of thou- 
sands who do not profess to be religious men, or actuated by 
religious motives. To judge rightly of Christian morality 
we must put these on one side, and confine attention to 
the more exclusive circle of individual profession. I do 
not deny that even here grievous iticonsistencies are to be 
found. The depravity of our nature breaks out now and 
then into open and disgraceful vice. With the warning 
instances of the ancient saints before ns, not only in such 
a case as the incestuous persons at Corinth, but in the case 
-* -minted David himself, how can we wonder that gross 
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wickedness should still be foand lurking among professing 
Christians in our own day ? Yet these are but spots upon 
the luBtre of the sun. Notwithstanding them, the loftj 
morality of professing ChrietianSj as a body, may challenge 
examination. It exhibits a moral purity, a growth of the 
social and domestic virtues, an activity of love and gene- 
rous benevolence, to which nothing approaching to a 
parallel can be found in the previous history of mankind. 
The existence of flaws and defects only supplies another 
proof of the inspired accuracy of Scripture, For the Word 
of Grod declares loudly that such would be the case in the 
Church militant. Nay, it goes further, and begins with 
this case that series of doctrines which explain the perplex- 
ing phenomena of human nature. It traces the fact back 
to a dogma — the dogma of the corruption of the human 
heart. How could the facta be otherwise, if, as the 
Church of England declares in her ninth Article, " Original 
sin .... is the fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring of 
Adam ; whereby man is very far gone from original right- 
eousness, and is of his own nature inclined to evil : . . . 
and this infection of nature doth remain, yea in them that 



Passing on to a further examination of Christian civiliza- 
tion, its greater length of life demands attention. Ancient 
civilization was interrupted by a series of catastrophes. 
It was fixed in definite centres of empire, and was involved 
in the fall of those empires. It took, indeed, a new start 
from their ruins, deriving from the founders of each new 
empire a fresh infusion of the manly virtues, and thus 
perpetuating itself anew. Sut the internal decay of these 
centres of empire and their fall by the mere weight of their 
own moral corruption, evidenced the inherent weakness of 
that civilization. It ever grew exhausted towards the 
centre, and was replenished by the inroad of barbaric vigour 
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&oin the outside. But in the Christian civilization these 
conditions are changed. Modem kingdoms have already 
survived for periods enormouBly greater than the lifetime of 
ancient empires. Nor do they as yet show any signs of 
internal decay. A poison may lurk within the body politic, 
and throw itself to the surface like a healthy effect of nature 
in a diseased body. But without, and in comparison with 
the less civilized portions of the world, they show no 
diminution of strength. So far from the barbarism outside 
showing any tendency to break in upon the settled civili- 
zation within, the civilized empires are ever advancing upon 
the barbaric, and bringing, by little and little, the utmost 
parte of the earth into Bubjection, They maintain their 
unquestioned superiority not only in arts, but in arms; in 
energy and enterprise, and force of will, and the power to 
govern. The condition which universally obtained under 
heathen civilization is exactly reversed in the Christian. 
Then, as men became polished they became effeminate; 
now, as they are Christianized they exhibit more illus- 
triously every heroic virtue. Their civilization was the 
source of weakness, ours is the source of strength [11]. 

This effect is itself hut the result of a dogmatic truth. 
Embedded in Scripture there stands forth to light the 
revealed promise that the Grospel shall be preached uuto 
all nations, and the earth become full of the knowledge 
of the glory of the Lord as the waters cover the sea. 
What is the reversal of the old conditions of the world, 
and this ceaseless advance of Christian civilization over 
its length and breadth, hut the visible realization of the 
promise ? 

But further, this energy and strength of modem civili- 
zation can be referred to certain specific characteristics 
distinguishing it from every other development of civili- 
zation previously existing. And what is more still, each 
one of these characteristics can be referred to a dogmatic 
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truth by a connexion so close and necessary, that, if the 
dogma be trae, the characteristic could not fail to exist> 
The dogma explains the fact ; and the fact in return veri- 
fies and authenticates the dogma. 

I First in the liet is the importance placed in the 
Christian civilization upon the individual man. Ancient 
heathenism and modem Rationalism alike complain of this, 
and place their hopes on the great whole of humankind, and 
not on itfi individual units. Yet security to person and 
personal rights must be admitted to be the first condition 
of civilized progress. With Christian society this regard 
to the individual is the result not of one dogma but of 
many. It is in part the reflection of the Divine person- 
ality. The one man supplies the starting-point of our 
conceptions of the one God. In part it arises from the 
dogma of the immortality of the soul. Each man, what- 
ever may be his station, position, condition, becomes of 
infinite value because he is a man; and because, as a 
man, he carries within his breast an immortal self of 
priceless value, wide capacities, and everlasting life. Hence 
flow individual responsibility, individu^ sin, individual 
faith with all its fruits, individual salvation. Each man 
is the object of a redeeming Saviour's atonement, uid 
may be the subject of a sanctifying Spirifs work. Each 
one is dealt with by a special Providence here; each 
one will have to render a separate account at the judgment- 
seat hereafter. When an individual is invested with such 
tremendous interests, he cannot fail to recognize the dignity 
of human nature in himself, and to acknowledge it in 
others [12]. 

II From this again flow the relative obUgations of 
man to man, breaking down the intense and unmitigated 
selfishness distinctive of heathen morality. The natural 
principle of self-love could not tail to generate selfishness 
80 long as men regarded themselves as independent and 
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antocratic ; quujtte eai jurU, each a law to himself and 
owing obligatioa to none bnt himself. The grand prin- 
ciple of the Christian code stands at the very opposite 
pole: "Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." This 
depends upon two dogmas — the dogma of creation and the 
dogma of redemption. The whole race constitutes a &mily, 
meeting in one common centre and united by a common 
brotherhood. The revolutionary dreams of unity, equality, 
and &atemity, find actual realization here; for there is no 
respect of persons with God, either in the kingdom of grace 
or the kingdom of glory. We are not our own, but twice 
God's, "bought with a price." The natural bond of sym- 
pathy thus created is converted from an affection into a 
principle by the positive command of God. Duty to God 
and duty to man are parte of the same code ; not as isolated 
and independent duties, bnt aa meeting in one and the 
same God, and invested with the same tremendous sanc- 
tions. Sinai and Calvary — the mountain burning like a 
furnace and quivering beneath the majesty of the descend- 
ing God, and the Cross on which Incarnate Deity suffered 
and died amid the wonder of angels and archangels — both 
meet in One, and the united voice is love [13] . 

Ill A jealous sensitiveness over human life and human 
suffering is a special characteristic of our civilization, and, 
I believe, the great test of all human progress. Under 
ancient civilization men rott«d and died Hke brute beasts. 
The picture drawn by history of the serf population in 
Borne is shocking beyond imagination. An intense selfish- 
ness was the great law, and extended from men to women, 
not only exhibited in the features of war but in the despe- 
rate indifference of domestic life. Sympathy with suffering 
was no part of ancient womanhood, if the sufferer were a 
slave. Hence arose the fact, often commented upon, that 
not a single public hospital existed in the ancient capitals 
"'■''B East and of the West. The only trace of such insti- 
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tutioDfi consists of private hospitals for slaves, just as a 
careful master will provide for hie property among onr- 
sclves. But general recognition of a man's rights because 
he was a man, to protection during life, and assistance 
under suffering, there was none. Human beings might rot 
and die in thousands, and none cared. How blessedly dif- 
ferent is the complex and elaborate machinery of modem 
benevolence, as it singles out each form of human misery 
one by one, and deals with it. We think more of a single 
life than heathenism, either ancient or modem, thinks of 
the life of thousands. That this sensitive jealousy over 
human life and suffering is due to Christianity, and only 
grows beneath its shadow, can admit of little doubt. It is 
a necessary deduction from two dogmas — the incarnation of 
the Son of God and the resurrection of the body. The 
very flesh of man has become great and honourable by its 
union with Grodhead in the person of the glorified Christy 
and by the prospects of its own eternal life and future 
glorification in heaven [14]. 

IV The idea of a moral and internal holiness is the 
possession of Christianity alone. Among the heathen it 
was entirely absent. Their notions of purity were so wholly 
external, that outward purity was more definite to them 
than it is to ourselves. A ceremonial uncleanness and 
ceremonial purification appear to our minds so indefinite by 
the side of sanctity of heart, and will, and affection, that 
we have difficulty in appreciating them. But they were 
the sole conceptions of purity possessed under ancient 
civilization. The notion is apparent even in the noblest 
illustrations of ancient female virtue. Livy's Lucretia, 
destroying with her own hand the flesh that liad been con- 
taminated by the touch of wicked passion, illustrates the 
feeling. For why the destruction of the body, if the 
dignity of the chaste and lofty soul within it had been 
adequately recognized? An estimate of purity and im- 
s 2 
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purity which ia distinctively material must ever blunt the 
moral sense. The horror of Lucretia at the desecration was 
as rare as the mistaken heroism of her death. But in 
recognizing a moral and internal purity, we have risen into 
a higher sphere of thought and feeling altogether. This is 
the result of dogma. The doctrine of human sin, pointing 
out the seat of impurity, and the doctrine of the regene- 
rating power of Grod the Holy Ghost to cleanse the foun- 
tain of its bitterness, are the parents, and inward holiness 
is their o£^pring [15]. 

V Prom this principle we naturally pass to another 
characteristic of ChriatiBn civilization — the sanctity of the 
home life. Ancient civilization was gathered around the 
pivot of collective unity, and on its communistic principle 
the possible cultivation of the domestic affections was help- 
lessly shipwrecked. The ideal republic of Plato, the aotoal 
instdtutioQs of ancient Sparta, and, more or less intensely, 
the prevalent cuBtoms of other portions of the ancient 
world, reBect the same character. Individu^ affections 
perished in the destruction of individual rights. Home, as 
we understand it, with its quiet haven from life's daily 
storms, with its assured confidence of sympathy, its affec- 
tionate intimacies and mutual obligations, is the distinctive 
product of Christianity. Its pleasant flowers grow best 
beneath the shelter of the Cross. Nor is it difficult to 
specify the dogma that has called home into existence. 
The Fatherhood of God contains the germ of its deve. 
lopment. The relation of the Father towards His only- 
begotten Son, pregnant in mysteries beyond our searching, 
and the adoption of the Christian into the family of God; 
with its privilege of sonship here, and its prospect of a 
glorious inheritance hereafter, consecrate with their sanc- 
tity the duties and the joys of home. How wonderMly 
does the language of Scripture climb as it were these 
heights, and lead the thoughts upward, till, from the pin- 
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nacle of the revelation, they look into the other world — 
"If children, then heire; heirs of God, ajid joint-heirs 
with Christ" [i6]. 

VI Connected with the sanctity of home life is the 
sacredness of marriage, and the religions equality of the 
sexes. The quiet confidence with which, as a matter of 
course, without the necessity for any positive and expressed 
regulation, the Scriptures imply monogamy as the primeval 
and eternal law of marriage, has an emphatic force of its 
own to every careful student of the Word. Beneath the 
withering Might of polygamy, whatever gives elevation 
and parity to the relation between the seses pines and dies. 
There can be no "home" beneath that upas-tree. But 
monogamy, too, has a dogmatic basis, for it follows Irom 
the spiritual espousals between Christ and His Church. 
Not only are the prophetic Scriptures full of this illustra- 
tion, but the apostolic Epistles draw the links between the 
doctrine and the marriage institution, close and strong. 
The immortality of the soul, and the personal responsibility 
of each living being, fling their solemn sanctions over it, 
while the relations of the devout women to our Lord during 
His earthly ministry, and especi^ly the Scriptural portrait 
of the Virgin Mother, blessed among women, invest it 
with tenderness and dignity [17]. 

VII Lastly, the identification of religion with practice, 
and the presentation of the contemplative life as the pre- 
paration for the practical, have likewise a doctrinal origin. 
Here, as elEewhere, the faith settles the vexed question 
of their mutual value, and adjusts the two by including 
both as the parts of one life, as intimate and inseparable 
as are the body and soul of man. The solitary life is the 
perversion of Christianity, not its healthy sequel ; and to 
call such a life the religious life is a total distortion of its 
principles. Life is, in the inspired teaching, the time for 
work. The warning words of the wise preacher of Israel, 
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■^"Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might; for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest"," — find 
' tiaeir echo in the graphic teaching of Him whose meat 
uid drink it was to do His heavenly Father's will — "I 
must work the worta of Him that sent Me while it is day, 
for the night eometh when no man can wort'." Two 
doctrinee, both of them distinctly Christian, throw their 
gnardian shadows over the lesson. First comes the truth 
that we are not our own, but God's, "bought with a 
price;" and nest comes on, looking the soul full in the 
fece, the awfulnesB of the future judgment. Nor does the 
lesson of judgment end in the distinction between the two 
broad classes recognized in Scripture, the righteous and 
the wicked, but reaches beyond it into the different degrees 
of future reward and punishment proposed for hope and 
fear. The parables of our Lord are full of this truth. 
Twice over, in singularly emphatic words and in this 
exact relation, the apostle St. Paul affirms the universality 
of the last solemn account of the great day : " We shall all 
stand before the judgment^seat of Christ ' ;" " We must all 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one 
may receive the things done in his body'," From indi- 
vidual duty and individual judgment must follow individual 
independence, since each must act for himself, and for him- 
self suffer or enjoy. The principle of independence has, 
therefore, an origin earlier than the Gothic nations, how- 
ever much their native character and political habits fos- 
tered it. It was already at work within the pale of Chris- 
tianity, for it was a part of its dogmatic teaching : " Every 
man shall bear his own burden '^"[18]. 

I have enumerated seven principles distinctive of the 
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ChriBtian in contrast with heathen civilization, llie im- 
portance placed upon the individual man ; the mutual obli- 
gations of man to man ; a jealous BensitivenesB over human 
life aod suffering; the conception of a moral and internal 
holiness ; the sanctity of home ; the religious equality of 
the sexes, and the identity of religious belief with religions 
practice, — are principles naturally connected with eadi 
other as the links of a common chain. Not in any one of 
these elements singly, but in the combination of them all, 
is the strength of our civitization to be found [19] . They 
are each and all referable to Christian dogmas, springing 
out of them as naturally as the branches out of a root, and 
exhibiting their characteristics as closely as the leaves of a 
tree follow the character of the tree. To the effect of these 
dc^nias, all invested with the same authority and accom- 
panied by the same sMictions, must be added the personal 
example of the Lord Jesus Christ. His ministry conveyed 
the teaching ; His personal life and character embodied the 
illustration of it. He thus drew the lessons out of the 
sphere of abstract morality into the sphere of actual life. 
He showed them to be practicable lessons capable of adapta- 
tion to the working world, with its experience, trials, and 
affections. In the sublime perfection of His character 
they were all tempered together like the coloured rays of 
one efiiilgent sun. The stress laid upou His personal exam- 
ple has never ceased to consecrate the activities of Christian 
obedience. His doctrine becomes, through the operation 
of God the Holy Ghost, a self-developing force, moidding 
from within the whole character and conduct of His disci- 
ples into the likeness of His own perfections, by an influ- 
ence at once as silent and as pervasive as the life that 
breaks out in spring-time through every root, and branch, 
and leaf. The love we bear to our Master, and the absorb- 
ing concentration of every hope, feeling, and emotion in 
His blessed person and atoning work, at once give sweet> 
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ness to obedience here, and ripen the eonl for the fall 
fruition of the hereafter, when we shall be like Him, " for 
we shall see Him as He is/' 

Now if none of these seven principles had any influence 
in heathen civillzatioQ, but are all characteristic of the 
Christian; if, when the corresponding dogmas were un- 
known, they were unknown, and wherever the dogmas 
have been preached they have become influential ; if all the 
world over, wherever the Gospel has been proclaimed, and 
under every diversity of race and climate the same teaching 
has been followed by the same effects, one conclusion only 
can follow. The differences distin^ishing Christian from 
heathen civilization must be due to the difference of its 
principles; and these principles are the dogmas of the 
Christian faith. The conclusion is confirmed by the further 
fact that the activity of the influence is exactly propor- 
tioned to the activity of the dogmatic belief. That the 
character of our civilization has spread beyond the circle 
of believers in dogma, and leavens more or less the entire 
community, ie most true. It would be strange indeed 
if it were otherwise. The widespreading influence of 
moral principles can no more be confined within a limited 
circle thai the light can be confined to one portion of the 
firmament and excluded from the rest. Sut that ^nong 
Ihe believers of the dogmatic faith the distinctive principles 
of Christian civilization exist with the greatest intensity, 
admits of an easy proof. Count the charities of the 
Church of Christ, — or rather they cannot be counted, for 
their number and extent, as they flow in ten thousand 
streams of benevolence throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, utterly defy calculation, — then look to that 
portion of our community lying beyond and without the 
Church, and again coimt tlieir charities, if indeed you can 
find them to count. I do not deny their existence, but 
certainly in contrast with the flow of Christian activity 
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tiiey are no more than the eummer rill in contrast with the 
Btron^ deep river bearing navies on its breast. 

Lastly, it should be observed that these effects on our 
civilization aie not due to the Church, but to Christianity 
and to the action of its primary principles. Christianity 
has called the Church into existence, not the Church Chris- 
tianity [20]. Creat and noble has been the mission of 
the Church, blessed and beneficent her influence; but the 
revealed truth entrusted to her keeping is greater than her- 
self. She is a witness to her glorified Master, and in the 
sense of her own dignity to forget for a moment the undi- 
vided supremacy of her living Head, is to cut away the 
ground beneath her own feet. The chased and ornamental 
cup is beautiful to the eye, but its nee is to convey the 
water to the parched lips of the dying mau. The filing 
senses of the suffering wretch will not heed the beauty of 
the cup if it be empty of the living water. The glory of 
the Church is in the faith committed to her charge; and 
her life and strength are both alike laid up in Him whom 
the feith represents as "the way, the troth, and the life," 
and on whose brow the adoring hands of the saints place the 
triple crown. Prophet, Priest, King. Not to the Church 
alone, as from the fifth century onwards she maintained the 
light amid the thick darkness of the middle ages, but to 
the revealed truth entrusted to her chu^, are we indebted 
for our civilization. Its birthplace lies higher up the 
stream of time, even in the times of our Lord and His 
apostles. There the Sun of righteousness arose; and in 
proportion as the Church of succeeding times has been 
faithful or faithless to her trust, in that exact proportion 
have His beams brightened the world with liberty and 
peace, and consecrated its tranaent struggles with the 
prospect of an endless immortality. 

In this, as in all other respects, the claims and assertions 
of the revealed Scriptures find their verification in the 
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actual &cts of bistoiy. St. John in hie vision of tlie New 
Jerusalem saw "a pure river of water of life" proceeding 
ont of the throne of God and of the Lamb, and on either 
side of it the tree of life, whose " leaves were for the heal- 
ing of the nations''." The inspired description of the 
leault is full of grandeur : " Here shall be no more curse : 
but the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it ; and 
His servants shall serve Him : . . . And there shall be no 
night there; and they need no candle, neither light of the 
sun ; for the Lord God giveth them light : and thej shall 
reign for ever and ever." That completed glory will but 
be the result of agencies already at work, but the full meri- 
dian day of which our Christian civilization is the early 
dawn. We are taught indeed that He to whom it belongs 
will come to establish His own kingdom of righteousness 
and peace; but the glory of that kingdom of the future 
will be the crown and climax of a work already begun in 
the present. The hallelujahs of the saints in glory will 
but re-echo the promise, and place the seal of their expe- 
rience on its fulfilment : " Godliness is profitable unto all 
things, havmg promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which IS to come." 

"Ber.Mu.i-j. 
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LECTURE VII 



CONSCIENCE, AND ITS EELATION TO THE 
FAITH 



Jbr our rryoicing U thU, tht lertinu>«s ofomr coiunieitee, fkat in timplifH!/ 
and godly tineerity, not uiith JletMy toUdom, but by the grace of Ood, 
tee have had our contertation in the tcorld, and more abundantly to 



IT is in entire accordance with the moral purposes and 
with the structure of revelation that Holy Scripture 
contains no theory of the conscience. Appeals to its 
verdict are frequent; but they assume its existence and 
functions as a fact, and do not explain its nature or its 
constituents as a philosophy. The divinely-inspired refer- 
ences thus supply materials for a judgment by furnishing 
what I may call Divine observations on the action and 
properties of conscience, but it is left to us to put them 
together and construct them into a system. A devout 
believer in the inspiration of Scripture finds in its teaching 
the test of his philosophic theories. The steady light of 
revealed truth acts like a beacon to point out the course of 
safety through the shallows and quicksands and sunken 
rocks of a most intricate and perplexing controversy. 

In the Old Testament the word " conscience " does not 
occur. The heart of man is described as the seat of appro- 
bation and disapprobation, of conviction, contrition, and 
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But alttoQgh the term ie absentj the idea is not 
absent. It is tmlj remarked bj a Germao divine that 
the "entire economy of salvation in the Old Testament is 
founded OD the &ct of the eonecience." Luther, in his 
translation of the Bible, uses the word itself in two places : 
Joah. xiv. 7, " As it was in my conscience/' and Job xxvii. 
6, "Thy righteousness I hold fast and will not let it go. 
My conscience shall not reprove me as long as I live." 
From the history of the Fall onwards through the entire 
prophetic Scriptures, the recognition of an inward moral 
faculty in man underlies the sacred teaching and bears 
witness to the words of Solomon : " The spirit of man is 
the candle of the Jjord, searching all the inward parts of 
the belly." 

The teaching of the New Testament is naturally much 
more specific, and may be reduced into definite propositions. 
The conscience is affirmed to be the possession of the indi- 
vidual man ; in the words of St. Paul, " having their con- 
sciences seared'" (t^c tfiiaK awe&-^aai). It is asserted to 
be the supreme moral guide within the soul; for the hea- 
then are to be judged by it. " If a mafi know his doing to 
be in harmony with this law his conscience is a^aO^^ 
KoXij', KoSapa^i airpofficovoi*. The two parts of con- 
science are specified. If his deeds be evil, so also is his 
conscience, inasmuch as it is consciousness of such evil 
{woirripd *) ; it is fiefitaafiivr] f, so far as the evil deeds 
shadow themselves in it like blots; or KeKouTqpiaafihn)^, 
80 far as it bears them in itself ineradicahly and indelibly 
like brands" [t]. l^e self-consciousness constituting the 
original meaning of the word in its Greek, Latin, and 
French usage finds expression in many passages, as in Heb. 
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X. 2 : " The worshippers once purged should have had no 
more conecience of sina." A moral verdict of approbation 
or disapprobation is involved in other paesageB, &om which 
I have selected the words of the text as necessarily imply- 
ing the conviction of St. Paul's own faithfulness in the 
discharge of his apostolic office, for otherwise there could 
have been no wsjoicing in "the testimony '' of his con- 
science. On the words of St. John, "convicted by their 
own conscience '," I lay no stress, because the genuineness 
of the text is disputed. Conscience is declared to exist 
prior to a poaitive revelation, for it supplies the ground of 
the Divine sentence pronounced upon the heathen : " These, 
having not the law, are a law unto themselves : which 
show the work of the law written in their hearts." Its 
verdicts arc associated with the action of the judgment. 
"Their conscience hearing witness and their thoughts 
(\a7Hr;ta>i') accusing or excusing one another." Again, in 
the Epistle to Titus : " Even their mind (o vm>i) and their 
conscience is defiled." Lastly, the apostolic language im- 
plies that conscience may need correction and education, 
for St. Paul refers repeatedly to the weak conscience of the 
Corinthian Christians, and to the duty of not offending it : 
"When ye wound their weak conscience" {aaSewvaav) — a 
conscience out of health and needing the physician — "ye 
sin against Christ*." The same idea occurs in St. Paul's 
language to Timothy, where he describes the false teachers 
as "doting {yoaaav) about questions and strifes of words'." 
It is remarkable that the latest conclusions of Christian 
philosophy, although reached by an independent process, 
and expressing the result of the accumulated thought of 
^es, are in exact harmony with the Scriptural teachiog. 
On the one side they affirm the existence of a faculty of 
conscience, and its supremacy in the tribunal of the soul, 
and yet, on the other side, they deny that it is either inde- 
1 Joha viii. 9. * i Cor. *iu. *. ' 1 Taa. vi. 4. 
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pendent or infallible. It is a constituent part of tlie 
human soul, but like all other parta, exhibits the weakness 
of a dependent and corrupted creature. The estimate of 
human nature ^thered &om a study of our moral conBti- 
tnt^cHi, is ideutical with the conclueion alreadj reached 
in the course of these lectures from an examination of 
the emotional, intuitional, and intellectual parts of man. 
Dependence is stamped upon every portion of our being. 
Man needs an external help; and in every sphere alike 
thart help is supplied in "the faith imce delivered to the 
saints." 

In resting on this convicticm we follow a middle path 
with enemies on either side. TTie position held by free 
thought in relation to this question of the conscience is 
in no small degree remarkable. Rationalism attacks us 
&om two opposite quarters, representing two different and 
totally irreconcilable views, and on both sides with equal 
vehemence and apparent absence of any consciousness of 
the inconsistency. At no distant period a critical Review 
has held " conscientious people " up to contempt, ou 
account of the " vast amount of mischief done by them in 
the world." A serious accusation is advanced against 
theological writers of regarding conscience as "an un- 
written Bible, a divinely-appoint«d guide, implanted by Pro- 
vidence in the heart of each individual to tell him what is 
right and what is wroHg." Eveiy man is declared to be able 
to make his own conscience, in language far too frivolous 
for possible quotation in this place [2] . On the other side, 
modem thought steps at a stride across the temperate con- 
clusions of Christian philosophy, and asserts the all-su£B- 
cient, autocratic power of conscience, with an extravagant 
exaggeration peculiar to itself. It declares it to be the 
triumph of Rationalism that " men have come instinctively 
and almost unconsciously to judge all doctrines by their 
intuitive sense of right, and to r^ect, or explain away, or 
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throw into the background those that will not bear the 
test, no matter how impoeing may be the authority that 
authenticates them." Thus conscience becomes more than 
a verifying facalty. It is throned supreme over the entire 
soul, aa a despotic goremor; in the language of the ra- 
tionalist himself, the " measure and arbiter of faith" [3] . 

The two views are mutually destructive. If a controver- 
sial advantage were all that the cause of truth demanded, 
it might be enough to set the one extreme against the 
other. ITie retort would be p«^ectly fair. If we are 
taunted with making too much of conscience, we might 
appeal \a the authority of Bationaliem itself; for in aesert- 
ing the conscience to be the " arbiter of truth " it exag- 
geratee its claims far beyond the highest estimate of the 
Christian. If conscience be competent to rule even in the 
sphere of the intellect, a fortiori it must be competent 
to rule in its own proper sphere, the sphere of moral action. 
Or if we are charged with making too little of conscience, 
and not accepting it as a final authority supreme over &ith 
iteelf, we might appeal to free thought at its opposite 
extreme; for in making conscience no more than the 
conscious and voluntary product of a man's own effort, 
it lowers it fer below either Scripture or right reason. 
The Christian theologian might be content to leave the 
two theories to fight it out between themselves, while the 
truth, untouched by the conflict, calmly marched on her 
way. Certainly the two arguments cannot consistently 
be maintained by the same hands. It is impossible to 
plead the verifying powers of conscience, and at the same 
time to deny the existence of such a faculty. The contra- 
dictions of iree thought cannot go so far as to give supreme 
authority to a name, and worship before a throne empty of 
any monarch to fill it. It would be suicidal to argue that 
conscience is the great spring of all religious truth, and at 
the same time to argue that it is but the product of a 
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thousand casual inflnencee — Has, reHiduum left in the mind 
from the ever flowing and ebbing tides of human sympathy 
and association. 

But the cause of truth is too sacred to be rested on any 
such retort ; the claims of the faith too solemn and absolute 
to admit of the slightest act of treacherous compromise. 
We may use the acknowledgments of our opponents so far, 
but so far only as this : that a faculty, of which the very 
existence admits of being c^Ied into question, cannot 
possess the absolute and supreme autboiity needed for 
the judge and arbiter of truth. 

With this side of the alternative alone my argument 
is called to deal. If conscience be a thing too fluctuating 
and uncertain to supply a fixed rule for moral conduct, 
it certainly can never become the rival of the dogmatic 
faith, and with this conclusion the argument against con- 
science may be dismissed. But its positive claims are more 
formidable, for if they could be maintained they would 
destroy the entire fabric of the faith. We must examine 
them more closely. 

The objector ai^es that his conscience is the individual 
judge of what is right and wrong. As the foundations of 
rectitude are changeless and eternal, what is right and 
wrong to him must be absolutely right and wrong in 
regard to all other beings, and therefore in regard to God. 
Any description of Qod which represents Him as violating 
this verdict of the moral judge cannot be true, since God 
is a perfect and absolute being, and to charge Him with 
moral imperfection would be a contradiction. Any such 
system of belief ia therefore to be indignantly rejected. 
The Christian faith, the objector proceeds to say, contains 
dogmas of this kind. For instance, it speaks of the puni- 
tive anger of God, and of His consigning countless num- 
bers of His creatures to endless damnation. It asserts that 
there will be an everlasting condition of future woe, from 
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which ^1 hope of mitigation and all prospect of cessation 
are absolutely excluded. It teaches a doctrine of atone- 
ment by the imputation to one person of the guilt incurred 
by others. " Such teaching offends my sense of right and 
wrong, and compels me to aacribe to a perfect and holy 
Being feelings and acts contradictory to the verdict of 
conscience in myself. I cannot believe such doctrines, 
and therefore I reject the revelation professing to contain 
them." 

I have stated the argument of the objector in this form 
because it is the form actually taken by the objection in a 
great m^'ority of cases. I protest in the name of con- 
science itself against the gross injustice of such distorted 
represeutatiDns of Christian doctrines. Such caricatures 
every member of the Church of England and every inhe- 
ritor of her teaching must indignantly repudiate. Whether 
they result from carelessness, or from prejudice, or from 
ignorance, or from the distorting influ^ce of active hosti- 
lity, it is not for me to judge; but two mistakes involved 
in the false representation lie upon the surface. 

Part of the doctrine is stated, and part omitted, and the 
description is false because it is partial, tuppreisio veri tuff- 
gettio falsi. For instance, when the objector speaks of 
God's consigning countless numbers of His creatures to 
eternal damnation, he omits to state that He has at the 
same time offered free salvation to all men, and that if they 
perish, it is only because they reject a mode of safety pro- 
vided for tbem by God, at a sacrifice no less than that of 
His own Son, and pressed upon their hearts and consciences 
with a tenderness of appeal and a force of love sublime 
beyond the appeals and love of man. Again, when the 
objector says that the doctrine of the atonement involves 
the imputation to one person of the guilt incurred hy 
others, he omits to add that this Person has of His own 
free will assumed the guilt, and that, moreover, this volun- 
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tary Kepresentative is one in subetance, power, and eternity 
with the Being who pronounces the judgment, being Him- 
self God blessed for evermore. 

The second mistake is of a kindred character. It con- 
sists in applying to the character of God the standard of 
human imperfection and corruption. It assumes as a 
literal fact those anthropomorphic illustrations under which 
alone the nature and character of the Supreme Being can 
possibly be known to us. If on the one side Scripture 
describes God under figures taken from human experience, 
it emphatically warns us on the other hand tbat God is as 
far removed from man as the heavens are higher than the 
earth, and that the disturbances and selfishnesses, the 
weaknesses and irritabilities of human weakness have no 
place with Him. Thus when Scripture Bpeaks of the 
punitive wrath of God, it reminds us at the same time that 
the spiritual Deity has neither "body, parts, nor passions." 
To impute to God, for instance, the heat, violence, and 
disturbance inherent in human anger, is not only to -shock 
all our deepest feelings of reverence, but it is also grossly 
and coarsely to misrepresent the doctrine it professes to 
describe. It is to bear false witness against "the faith 
once delivered to the saints." 

It is impossible not to regard such controversial perver- 
sions of the truth with deep indignation. They are un- 
worthy weapons at best, and never so unworthy as when 
they outrage conscience in the name of conscience. The 
temptation to acquiesce in them is great. Only by their 
use is it possible to transfer the proper authority of con- 
science in the sphere of the moral into an invasion upon the 
sphere of the intcUectual. But this controversial advan- 
tage supplies a further reason why a high-minded searcher 
after truth should disdain to use such perversions of the 
truth, because they distort the very conditions of the 
question. The Christian theologian emphatically protests 
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against them in the name of truth and of conscieoce as a 
libel against the Church of Christ. 

The claim thus assorted on behalf of the conscience to be 
the judge and arbiter of truth is irreconcilable with the 
claims of the dogmatic faith^ not alone from the uncer- 
tainty of the verdict, but from the nature and the extent 
of the authority claimed for the judge. 

As regards the verdict of the conscience, the Church 
may well hold her own. It is indeed assumed that a com- 
mon conscience exists, and that its decision is unanimous 
against the doctrines of Scripture. In this case the argu- 
■ment would overthrow the faith by rejecting- particular 
dogmas, and dislocating by the rejection the entire system 
of revealed truth into broken and inconsistent members. 
But the assumption cannot be admitted for a moment, and 
is plainly contrary to the facts. The conscience of man- 
kind is not unanimous in its judgment upon the doctrines 
of Christianity. The conscience of those who accept the 
dogmas of revelation has at least as much right to be 
heard in this matter as the conscience of those who reject- 
them, if it has not a far better right in proportion to its 
better acquaintance and familiarity with them. What the 
rationalist considers to be inconsistent with a perfect and 
holy Being, other men, not less competent from education 
and earnestness of character to judge than himself, consider 
to be the most admirable illustration of His attributes. 
Not only do men educated under Christian instructions 
regard the doctrines of the Divine justice. His punitive 
wrath against sin, and the atonement provided in the 
death of Christ, with adoring praise, but the same feeling 
is experienced by persons who have passed through no such 
educational process and who hear the doctrines for the first 
time. We may extend the range of testimony still fur- 
ther; for the conscience of heathen nations is so far from 
i«jecting these ideas, that they ent«r prominently into 
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Leathen belief and the elements of natural religion, as is 
seen in the institution of priesthood and saorifice. The 
assumption that the common decision of the human con- 
science is against the distinctive doctrines of Christianity 
is contradicted by the fact. Could mankind be polled 
within the circle of ChriEtendom the faith would claim 
in its favour the decision of a vast and overwhelming 
majority. 

This consideration is not to be overlooked, for were the 
result otherwise it would indisputably supply a serious 
argument against the faith. But we cannot rest with this 
appeal. We must call into question the competency of 
the court to fulfil so great an office as the supreme judge 
of truth. If the conscience of every living man came to 
the same decision, and the decision were in favour of 
Christian dogma, that unanimity would nevertheless fur- 
nish DO safe foundation for the faith. In fact, the exist- 
ence of a universal conscience is but a fiction. Scarcely 
can a single point of morals be specified on which the 
moral sense of mankind has not differed at some time, and 
among some people. But this very variability of con- 
science only makes the claim of its supremacy the more 
destructive to the faith. The verdict is so indefinitely 
variable that one man's truth becomes another man's false- 
hood. So long as the just authority of the dogmatic 
faith is retained, . and conscience is limited to its proper 
fimction as a regulative faculty, no difficulty arises. For 
the rejection of particular truths becomes, in entire con- 
sistency with the teaching of the faith itself, the sin of 
individual unbelief. But let conscience be acknowledged 
to be the supreme verifying faculty, and positive, still less 
authoritative, truth can no longer exist. Belief becomes 
no more than the subjective act of the individual, without 
any objective reality to answer to it. The hand of the soul 
is stretched out, but grasps a shadow, not a substance. If 
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men's judgments are to be accepted as the absolute teat 
of truth, all particular beliefs must be equally true or 
equally false. 

The principle involved in the claim of conscience to be 
the judge and arbiter of truth is therefore important in the 
highest degree. What a man does is necessarily moulded 
on what he believes. To sit at the very threshold of the 
soul and r^nlate at will its incomings and outgoings^ is 
the loftiest of all conceivable functions. Not a spark of 
light can enter till it has, so to speak, done homage to this 
supreme faculty, and has been authenticated by its signa- 
ture. Such a power rules, by virtue of its office, monarch 
and lord of all. It becomes a confessed Deity. The cre- 
dentials of Bo dominant a faculty may fairly be expected 
to correspond with the loftiness of its claims. Before we 
submit to its absolute despotism we must be satisfied of the 
grounds of its authority and the sufficiency of its power. 
We have a right to ascertain its exact place in our con- 
stitutioUj and the proper sphere of its action. What is 
conscience; what are its authority and attributes, that 
religion should bow down before its footstool, and faith 
herself do it homage? The answer can only be given by 
reviewing the course of human thought as it has dealt, 
from ago to age, with the problems of moral science. The 
result will vindicate the legitimate claim of conscience to 
rule supreme within the soul, but will dissipate to the 
winds the extravagant assumptions of its autocratic inde- 
pendence and infallibility. 

In rapidly sketching the history of moral science one 
general rule alone can be constantly adopted for my 
guidance. It is that where the moral distinction of right 
and wrong has been denied, the existence of conscience has 
necessarily been denied; where the distinction has been 
maintained, there conscience has been reci^nized. Excep- 
tions may be found even to this rule. Rather, perhaps, I 
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ought to say, that men have been often inconsistent with 
themselves. Thus, for instance, HobbeSj the first great 
impugner in modem times of the faculty of the conscience, 
admits in some parte of his writings the moral faculty 
which he resolutely denies in others. His disciple, Faley, 
is guilty of the same inconsistency ; for in his Sermons he 
speaks of the conscience, while in his Moral Philosophy he 
denies its existence [4]. But the distinction, although it 
requires some limitation, yet holds good in general. But 
when, from the nature of the faculty of conscience, we pass 
on to discuss the grounds of rectitude, we are still more 
devoid of any certain rule. It would be totally unjust to 
suppose that the great writers who refer the foundation of 
morals to utility, or to the fitness of things, or to the 
absolute will of Ood, intentionally impugn either the exist- 
ence or the authority of conscience. 

Questions relative to the difference of right and wrong, 
and to the practical rule of life, had their place among the 
earliest exercises of human thought. They are recognized, 
more or less, in all the records of antiquity. In the 
immortal verses of Homer we find the idea of an innate 
awe of the Deity, and of the obligations of moral right. 
The ancient (xreek tragedians contain the same thought. 
The Furies were but the terrors of the conscience personi- 
fied. On the other side, Prometheus is supported under 
the vengeance of Jove by the consciousness of the benefits 
he had conferred among mankind. Among the fragments 
of Menander has been banded down the line, ffpoTot<i 
&,irairt awei&jjeriv 9em. During the pre-historic period of 
ancient philosophy the &miliar problems of moral science 
are dimly recognizable in the denial by Protagoras of any 
eternal distinction of right and wrong. With Socrates 
and Plato moral philosophy properly began. Neither of 
them has left a definite theory of conscience, although both 
of them recognized it. They conceived of it, however, as 
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intellectual more than moral — as in the Bight Reason of 
Plato and the Prudence of Aristotle. Plato's doctrine of 
ideas, and of the ideas of the supreme good, supplied the 
gerra of the immutable morality of later days. Aristotle 
distinctly asserts in his Politics an inner and divinely-given 
sense of right and wrong {8 ftavreuovrai ti irovres), and 
refers to the Antigone of Sophocles as acting upon a sense 
of eternal right. 

The discussion took a formal shape in the disputations of 
the Stoics and Epicureans, and they still represent the two 
great divisions of opinion existing in our own day. The 
Epicureans were the first great advocates of the selfish 
principle of morals. The Stoical scheme, on the other 
hand, represented the idea of moral rectitude as peculiar 
and independent. They gave force to the idea of duty— 
that notion of the "ought'' which constitutes the proper 
material of the conscience. Prom this time the nature 
and supremacy of conscience were recognized with ever- 
increasing definitenesa. Fersius, Cicero, PlutarCh, Marcus 
Antoninus, Epictetus, and Seneca, all refer to it. Cicero 
states his belief in an innate faculty of conscience with 
great distinctness; "Eatio summa insita in natura qua 
jubet ea quje facicnda sunt, prohibetque contraria." Seneca 
affirms its Divine origin, " Animus magnns et sacer inlueret 
origini suae ;" and pathetically laments the folly of the man 
who neglects it, " te miserum si contemnis hune tea- 
tem." The familiar language of Horace will present itself 
to many memories as he describes ihe real strength of 

" Ifi] oonsdre rfbl, nolll palleBcere cnlpi ;" 

while the graphic description of a bad conscience in Juve- 
nal's thirteenth Satire will not be forgotten. Thus the 
general sentiment of antiquity recognized the reality of 
conscience. But the faculty was not analyzed. No theory 
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was framed of ita constitution, and the general course of 
thought pointed to an intellectual rather than to a strictly 
moral faculty. 

The same want of a scientific examination of the pheno- 
m^a of conscience continued during the ages intervening 
between the beginning of the Christian era and the period 
of the Reformation. The Christian Fathers re-echoed the 
language of the inspired Scriptures, treating conscience in 
the light of religion and not of philosophy. Fervent 
appeals to conscience and eloquent descriptions of it are 
frequent, as for instance, in a well-known passage of Ter- 
tullian and in the glowing declamations of Chrysostom. 
It has been thought by some that Augustine, from fear of 
the Pelagian heresy, was timid of appealing to conscience, 
1^ by so doing he should appear to admit any sufficiency 
in human nature for the supply of its own moral wants. 
With the Scholastics authority became prominent every 
where, and beneath its influence moral philosophy sank too 
frequently into casuistry. Their inveterate habit of logical 
refinement led them to distinguish conscience into the 
synteresis or the internal law, and the syneidesis or the 
internal accuser, and to dispute minutely whether con- 
science was an act, a habit, or a power. Abelard referred 
the fundamental principle of morality to the immediate 
will of God, communicated partly by Scripture and partly 
by conscience, Bernard calls it " Candor lucis tet«mte et 
speculum sine macula.'" Peter Lombard carried its cl^ms 
so high as to hold conscience to be supreme even where 
it contradicts the Word. From Anselm to Grotius, for 
a period of five hundred years, the same system prevailed. 
The province of morality was not distinguished from reli- 
gion, nor were the mutual relations of the two adjusted. 

At the Reformation a new epoch of thought begins. The 
ailments of objectors to the existence of a conscience 
stimulated inquiry, and served to clear away ambiguities 
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and to settle what was before undetermined. The dates of 
these alternate movements of attack and defence constitute 
tlie historical epochs of the controversy, and mark its order. 

The Reformation itself was the rebomid of conscience 
from the strain of human authority, and rested for its 
justification on two co-equal principles — the supremacy of 
the individual conscience over external authority, and 
the subordination of conscience to the supreme authority 
of God in His Word. The importance of the question 
awakened intense earnestness in its discussion. The con- 
troversy consequently acquired a new character, and passed 
from the solution of particular difficulties, " cases of con- 
science," into a philosophical settlement of the nature and 
sphere of the faculty, and the whole foundation of moral 
rectitude. The first line of writers on the subject in this 
country consisted of Perkins, Ames, Hall, Sanderson, and 
Taylor. Their object was to establish tiie authoiity of con- 
science as the ^ound of all morality. 'Eieir system was, 
however, incomplete, for the old defect remained of not 
admitting the relation between conscience and Scripture. 
Sanderson may be taken as the ablest exponent of the 
school. He defines conscience to be a faculty or habit of 
the intellect, whereby the human mind, by a process of 
reasoning, applies its inborn light to the discrimination of 
moral actions : " Conscicntia est facultas sive habitus iutel- 
lectus practice quo mens hominis per diseursum ratiouis 
applicat lumen quod sibi adest ad particulares suos actus 
morales." He regarded conscience and Scripture aa being 
two related, but not necessarily co-equal meajis of making 
known the will of God: "Adsequata conscientiEC regula 
voluntas Dei, qualitercunque patefacta," 

This system of thought found an opponent in Hobbes, 
who wrote about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
His object was to sweep away the entire distinction of 
right and wrong, and to refer them solely to the enactment 
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of external laws. "The civil laws," he argued, "ate the 
only rules of good and evil, jusb and nnjust, honest and 
dishonest. Antecedently to these laws every action is in 
its own nature indifferent. There is nothing good or evil 
in iteelf, nor are there any common laws constituting what 
is naturally just and unjust. All things are to be measured 
by what every man judges fit where there is no civil 
government, and by the laws of society where there is 
one." These views, in their very coarseness, accord with 
the philosophy of the man who held the materiality of the 
soul and the corporeity of God. The philosophy of Locke, 
by the rejection of all innate ideas, countenanced the tenet 
that right and wrong are modifications of bodily good and 
evil. The sensualist school of morals eagerly claimed his 
support. The school found its extravagant development in 
the profligate licence of Mandeville. The poison sank deep 
into the literature and affected largely the manners of the age. 

Against these tendencies of thought arose a chorus of 
protest. The Earl of Shaftesbury led the way, and dropped 
the first suggestion of a moral sense or instinct of con- 
science. Two other noted jostles of infidel thought, 
Hume and Hartley, adopted the same view. It found a 
supporter of sounder views in More. The theory was deve- 
loped by Hutcheson into the scheme of an implanted prin- 
ciple, analogous in its action within its own sphere to the 
action of the senses upon material things. The sagacious 
Butler, scrupulously cautious in determining the exact 
nature and constituents of conscience, asserted for the 
feculty its proper place in the constitution of man, and its 
claim for supremacy over the other faculties. Reid carried 
the question a step further by finding a birthplace for con- 
iScienee amid the fundamental principles of the human soul, 
" the ethical side of the general sense of truth, the communis 
sensui which remained in man after the fall." 

Meanwhile anotherj but intimately allied course of 
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thought, was pursued upon the foundations of rectitude, 
and the ultimate principles of right and wi-ong. My 
^gument is, however, less directly concerned with this side 
of the question than it is with the authority of conscience 
on one side and its limitations on the other. Whether we 
hold with Hutcheson a determination of the mind to ap- 
prove the beauty of virtue and condemn the deformity of 
vice ; or with Butler resolve conscience into a principle of 
reflection by which "we distinguish between and approve 
or disapprove our own actions;" or with Adam Smith 
believe our approbation or disapprobation to be founded on 
the suitableness or unsuitableness, the proportion or dispro- 
portion which the affection bears to its object; or with 
Brown refer the facts to 4n emotional constitution of the 
human mind by which a virtuous action awakens in us a 
. feeling of approbation towards its agent; or maintain with 
Ockham that good and evil draw their sole distinction from 
the will of the Supreme Being; or with Cumberland 
consider that the utility of actions constitutes their recti- 
tude; or assert with Woolaston that good and evil depend 
upon consistency or inconsistency with the truth of things ; 
or with Price that the distinction arises from the essential 
nature of God; — the existence of a conscience and the part 
it plays as the regulative principle of human nature remains 
to a great degree the same. On this distinction between 
the faculty of conscience and the foundations of rectitude 
later writers insist with great earnestness. 

A fresh reaction followed. Another line of writers arose, 
attacking the doctrine of a moral sense as if it conveyed 
the idea of a mechanical instinct and derogated from the 
dignity of human nature. They introduce the latest period 
of thought upon the subject of the conscience. The line 
consists of Gay, Tucker, Paley, and Bentbam. The prin- 
cipal figure is Paley, whose views will be familiar to mem- 
bers of Oxford and Cambridge. " On the whole, it seems 
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to me/' are his words, "either that there exist no sneh 
instincts as composo what is called the moral sense, or that 
they are not now to he distinguished from prejudices and 
■ habits." On the other side are ranged the illustrious names 
of Mackintosh, Stewart, Whewell, Chalmers, Whately, and 
others of whom I make no mention, because they still live 
to instruct the Church by their labours. These writers 
have brought the doctrine of conscience into its present 
shape. Sir James Mackintosh may be held to have laid 
down the clear outlines, and Dr. Whewell to have most 
accurately filled them up. The conscience, in their view, 
is not one faculty, hut the aggregation of several. "By 
the culture of the directing and controlling faculties we 
form habits, according to which we turn our attention 
upon ourselves, and approve or disapprove what we there 
discern. These faculties thus cultivated are the conscience." 
The compound faculty so formed is not strictly innate, hut 
acquired. It is acquired, however, universally and neces- 
sarily by all men, by virtue of the normal constitution of 
the soul. " The testimony of conscience rests on a Divine 
foundation woven in our natural condition, that is, on a 
Divine law ordained in the created constitution of man." 
" All theories which treat conscience as built np by cir- 
cumstances acting on all hnman minds," are asserted by 
Mackintosh "to be liable to misconception unless they 
place in the strongest light the total destruction of the 
scaSbldiog which was necessary only to the erection of the 
building, after the mind is adult and mature, and warn the 
hastiest reader that it then rests on its own foundation." 
While the conscience is supreme over the practical life, it 
is yet in itself a subordinate faculty, and not a master 
faculty. What produces must be greater than its product, 
the creator than what is created. 

It follows from these conclusions that if conscience be 
" in authority" from one point of view, it is " under antho- 
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rity" irom aDothei. It is in authority inasmuch as it is 
the supreme regulative power within the soul ; it ia under 
authority inasmuch as, like the soul over which it rules 
and of which it forme a constitutional part, it is dependent, 
not autocratic. If conscience in its actual form be the 
result of an educational process, either conscioufi or uncon- 
scious, it is BO far from being an independent and self- 
contained law, that it only reflects the external influences 
that have given it shape and direction. Conscience is 
never AiUy formed, but always in course of formation. . 
Whewell's words state the result in its precise form: 
" Conscience is a subordinate and fallible rule." " Since 
conscience has only subordinate and derivative authority, 
it cannot be right for a man to refer to his own conscience 
as a supreme ultimate ground of action." 

Up to a certain point — the point reached in the theory 
of a moral sense — ^the course of thought abroad has fol- 
lowed very much the same course, as far as concerns the 
philosophy of the question, as the course of thought at 
home. Leibnitz and Malhranche recognize the conscience 
as an innate love and approbation of the right ; Crueius 
considers it to be an inward instinct ; Kant regards it as a 
moral facidty, innate and independent j Fichte and Be 
Wett« follow him ; while Delitsch defines it as the natural 
consciousness to man of the law within his heart. On the 
other side Mosheim describes it as an act of the imder- 
standing. But the general tendencies of Germany have 
generated another school of thought. Kant stood on the 
same ground in this question as the Hutchesonians among 
ourselves. But this was but a stage in the inquiry among 
ourselves, a stand-point from which lat«r writers have 
advanced to a closer analysis and a more accurate survey 
of the constitution and office of conscience. Among some 
German divines the tendency has been to fall back on one 
of the mistakes of the past, and confound the groundwork 
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of morality and religioD together. The result is gained 
indeed by a very different process. The Church-school was 
in danger of absorbing morality in religion : the modem 
Germans would absorb religion in morality. The one 
filtered conscience by authority : but the other places all 
authority, even that of the Scriptures themselves, beneath 
the feet of conscience. 

The result follows naturally from what is called the 
higher criticism of Germany and its general course of 
thought. The definite doctrines of Christianity have been 
resolved by these critical processes into philosophical ideas, 
and the sacred Scriptures, with their grand teachings, torn 
into fragmentary traditions. These processes being com- 
plete, religion itself must perish, as I have shown in the 
course of these lectures, unless some other teacher of truth 
can be discovered. Modem Germans endeavour to find it 
in the conscience. Thus Keinhard considers conscience to 
be a disposition to be led by the thought of Deity ; Harless 
calls it an inner revelation ; Uothe considers it to be an 
inMlible subjective religious instinct; Baader and Schu- 
bert, as " privity of the soul with the omnipresent, omni- 
scient God;" Hoffman, as "an immediate self-evidencing 
of God in man ;" Marheinecke applies to the subject the 
pantheistic profanity of Hegel, and says that the conscience 
is the progress of the Absolute Being to self-consciousnesa 
in man. Schenkel represents it as the source of all our 
religious knowledge, the central organ of the religious and 
moral activity, and asserts that the doctrinal as well as the 
ethical function originates in the same fundamental oi^an. 

Philosophically considered, these later views are a pal- 
pable retrogression in the course of human thought, and 
not an advance into a higher stage. For they confuse and 
absolutely identify the moral and the religious spheres 
together, and thus vitiate the whole process of inquiry. 
If we compare German thought, as expressed by Schenkel, 
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with the result of thought in this country, aa expressed by 
Whewell, it is impossible not to be struck with the loose- 
ness and inaccuracy of the one compared with the precision 
and philosophical comprehensiveness of the other. That 
the leading minds among English rationalists recognize 
"Whewell, and not Schenkel, as the expositor of the latest 
and fullest conclusions of human inquiry on the subject of 
conscience, may be fairly gathered from the language of the 
critical Review [4*] to which I have previously alluded: 
"Conscience is nothing more than a collective term applied 
to the sum total of moral sensibilities we possess, however 
they may have been acquired, and on whatever foundation 
they may be based." With tbis summing up of the history 
of the past I am content to close [5] . 

The foregoing sketch throws into view two peculiarities 
in the history of this controversy. The one consists in the 
number and variety of the questions brought under dispute. 
Some of them cannot be said to be definitely determined 
to the present day. At least six problems require to be 
solved : (1) Is there such a thing as conscience at all ? 
(3) What is its sphere? — is it moi'al action, or is it also 
religious truth? (3) If there be a conscience, is it one 
faculty or many? (4) Is it innate or acquired, or both 
innate and acquired ? if acquired, is it universally and 
necessarily acquired? (5) In what relation of authority 
does it stand towards human action on one side, and 
towards the influences which form it on the other ? (6) On 
what foundation does the distinction of right and wrong 
rest? It would not he difficult from the Christian point 
of view to give definite answers to these questions. These 
answers would, however, he based on the recognition of 
the authority of Scripture as the highest exponent of the 
Creator's will. But the present controversy is with the 
impugners of the authority of Scripture. Viewing the 
matter from their stand-point it may confidently be asserted 
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that in the whole range of mental and moral philosophy, 
there is no question, even at our own day, so unsettled, and 
bristling with so many dispntes, as the constitution and 
functions of the conscience. 

The second characteristic is, that disputants on this sub- 
ject cannot be classified by their theological predilections. 
Great variety of opinion is found within the circle of belief 
on the one side, and the circle of unbelief on the other. If 
the independence and supremacy of conscience have gene- 
rally been maintained by divines, they have also been 
maintained by free-thinkers, as the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Hartley, and Hume, If the eternal distinctions of right 
and wrong have been denied by thinkers like Epicums, 
Hobbes, and Bentham, they have likewise been denied, 
although from a totally different stand-point, by eminent 
theolt^ans such as Ockham, Cumberland, and Faley. No 
circumstance can more fully illustrate the difficulties of the 
controversy. Weapons of an analogous character have 
been used to attack the faith, by Shaftesbury, Hume, and 
Hartley; and to defend it, by Hutcheson, Cudworth, and 
Clarke. 

If, then, the last results of human inquiry into the con- 
science have been such as I have described them to be, on- 
what ground can we allow to conscience an exa^erated 
supremacy over the whole incomings and outgoings of 
the human soul? Supremacy as a regulative faculty we 
admit; but this .is very different from ascribing to it an 
absolute and unlimited despotism alike over all human evi- 
dence and all Divine authority. The rationalist holds the 
verdict of the conscience to be supreme over all doctrines, 
with whatever authority they may be authenticated. A , 
despotism so absolute, an accuracy so infallible as even to 
supersede inquiry, to discard evidence, and sit above all 
authority, human and Divine, as the sole and self-sufficient 
judge and arbiter of truth, is in strange contrast with the 
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eurging eea of cootroversy amid whicti conscieiice has its 
throne. Surely, when Rationalism would thus use con- 
science to shake the very throne of truth, we are entitled to 
refer it to the conclusions of its own inquiry, and to reply, 
in the language of inspiration, "Out of thine own mouth 
will I judge thee," 

It is clear that the conclusions of modem philosophy are 
totally inconsistent with the acceptance of the conscience 
as the supreme verifying faculty in man. Either a new 
theory of conscience must be found, or its claims to be the 
standard of truth must be given up. In at least three 
particulars the rationalistic ai^^ument and the philosophy 
are at variance. If, according to the philosophy, the eon- 
science be a regulative moral faculty, it is plainly incapable 
of originating a scheme of belief, or exercising, in the exa- 
mination of evidence, the proper functions of the intellect. 
Secondly, if it be an acquired and subordinate faculty, 
needing to be educated from without, And actually moulded 
by a thousand external influences, it can possess neither 
autocratic independence of office, nor unfailing accuracy of 
perception fo direct the judgment. It cannot claim to 
govern where it is itself governed. Thirdly, if it be ui 
individual and personal judge, it can have no powers 
beyond the sphere of the individual and the personal. 
Supreme within the judicature of the soul itself, it is 
totally incompetent to decide in that higher sphere of 
Divine things, where it has neither knowledge to compre- 
hend the det^s, nor capacity to grasp the whole. 

I The claim transcends the proper sphere of conscience, 
and needs powers which it cannot pretend to possess. By 
the acknowledgment of all, the function of conscience as a 
judge of truth mnst be negative, not positive. No one 
claims for it a suggestive and originating power over the 
intellect. It has an impulsive power to prompt the pnrsuit 
of the morally good and the avoidance of the morally evil, 
P 
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but this ia a totally diSereut thing from a power to affirm 
l^e truth of doctrineB, or to originate a scheme of religious 
belief. Its sole couceivable power is a negative functioD. 
CoDscience can only repudiate the false, but has no faculties 
for the discovery of the true. If there are certainties 
capable of being known, there is in man, according to this 
theory, no capability of knowing them. But if this be 
admitted, it becomes a question how iar the power of 
discriminating the false can possibly exist apart from the 
power of discovering the tme. All our knowledge is a 
knowledge of contrasts. We know evil and good, joy and 
sorrow, virtue and vice, pleasure and pain, by their con- 
trasts with each other. We must know the true and the 
&lse in the same way, and test them by the same relation. 
The ai^;nment is, that a certain statement relative to God 
is false. But if we are too absolutely ignorant to be able to 
say what God is, are we competent te say what God is 
not ? If we are not able to say what God woidd do, how 
can we pronounce what He would not do ? 

But however this may be, the adequacy of conscience to 
the great fiinction claimed for it, is disproved by matters of 
familiar experience. It would be a great claim to advance 
in behalf of conscience, to say that it should be the test of 
other men's actions. It is the rule for our own ; but it is 
too donbtM and capricious to be the role by which to 
measure other men. No one man can put himself into 
another man''s place; or without any further knowledge 
than what maybe derived from his own inner conscious- 
ness decide upon the propriety of that man's plans for life, 
or his conduct as a father towards his children, or as a 
master towards his servants. Such a claim would be 
esteemed simply monstrous. Each man's conscience is the 
guide for himself; but one man's conscience is not the 
guide for another man's conscience, and therefore not 
for another man's acts. Certain outward actions we can 
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immediately pronounce to be wrong, whoever does them. 
We do not hesitate to stigmatize with disgrace the act of 
the murderer, or the liar, or the thief. Bat the certainty 
with which we act in such cases is derived from the 
sentence of the law, and the stigma affixed to them aUke by 
the code of human and Divine morality. But these cases 
form a very small part of the complicated questions lying 
for the decision of conscience. We must quit the area of 
actions on which positive law has pronounced its judgment, 
for actions Dot so determined. The question is nob whether, 
if each man was in his neighbour's place, he would be able 
at once to pronounce on the right and wrong of his actions, 
but whether he is competent to do so, being in his own 
place, and standing outride the circle of those associations, 
facts, and circumstancee by which conscience is ever guided 
in her decisions. 

Such a claim advanced on behalf of any man or body of 
men over other men would be rejected with contemptuous 
disdain a£ the very climax of fanatical presumption. But 
if it be not tolerable in the relation of man to man, how can 
it be vindicated in the relation of man to God ? In this 
case, leaving all revelation on one side, the Being to be 
judged must be, by the very force of the name we give to 
Him, alike different in His nature, and immeasurably 
greater and higher in His attributes than the person who 
judges Him. Nothing but an infallible accuracy of moral 
perception, and an all-embracing knowledge of outward 
facts, can justify the claim. Will any man assert for the 
human judgment either of these qualifications ? 

It must further be remembered that the existence of 
God, and His government over the world, constitute a 
totally different question from the character of God ; and 
that with the tatter alone does conscience even profess to 
deal. Suppose it to be admitted — what cannot he admitted 
for a solitary nmment— that the character of Grod aa 
P 2 
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depicted in tiie sacred Scriptures is harsh mid caprioioos, 
such, in short, as might excite the terror, but never could 
conciliate the adoring affection of an intelligent being, — 
yet this character would not afiect the evidences of His 
existence. 

The proof of this is mainly external. In what we call 
natural religion, it depends upon traces of intelligent design 
amid the creation and the government of the world ; and 
in revealed religion on the miracles attesting the promulga- 
tion of His will, from the passage of the Red Sea and the 
sides of quivering Sinai down to the resurrection of Christ, 
and " the signs and wonders and divers miracles and gifts 
of the Holy Ghost" attesting the authority of the apostles. 
To these we add the wonderfid Btnicture of Scripture itself 
— a collection of books of divers dates and authorship, and 
yet bearing in their unity of design and sublimity of 
subject, proofs of intelligent intention and of a definite 
plan, as positive as any that are discoverable in the material 
creation. No doubt it is an appreciable gain and confirma- 
tion of this argument, that this revelation contains a 
portraiture of God calculable to awaien the sublimest 
thoughts of Him, and the most adoring praise. But if this 
last element of the ease had been absent, its absence would 
not in any degree have destroyed the independent evidence 
for the existence of an intelligent Being, the author of 
creation and revelation, and identified by broad analogies of 
principle in the structure of them both. 

These evidences appeal in no degree to conscience. It is 
possible to conceive a Deity sinqily awiul and tremendous. 
Conscience might decide that such a Being could not 
receive its respect and admiration. Shocking, a« He would 
do, all our instincts of right and wrong, affection would 
become impossible j yet our dislike of His character could 
not destroy His being ; the moral sentiment would have no 
power to annihilate Him. We might say that we could 
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not love, and will not obey Him ; we might prefer to defy 
a power we could not resist, and to suffer tbe extremest 
penalty rather than voluntarily submit to a Being whose 
attnbat«s excite our fear and dislike. We might say this; 
and language to this effect has been uttered by the most 
prominent master of free thought in our own country [6] . 
The very use of it intimates his consciousness that evidence 
may conceivably compel belief in God's existence when we 
cannot recognize His beauty. In other words, no supposed 
verdict of the conscience can have the slightest possible effect 
in invalidating the mass of consistent testimony proving 
tbe being of God and authenticating His revelation. 

I folly acknowledge that it would be a dreadful thing to 
find ourselves in contact and relation with a terrible Omni- 
potence whom we could neither reverence nor love, and yet 
who breaks forth from the unseen world upon tbe intellect 
and the-heart with an irresistible might of evidence. But 
suppose such was our condition; would it not suggest a 
suspicion that perhaps we were wrong, not He? Would 
not tbe thought occur that some prejudice or misconception 
must be blinding our eyes, and that tiie moral defects 
were in ourselves ? Should we not question whether there 
might not he some human source of error distorting the 
image of God, just as the earth-born mists distort to our 
mortal eyes the sua as he shines in the midst of tbe 
heavens, as sloping down into the winter twilight he lifts 
his red orb just above the horizon, lurid and awful as 
the glare of a conflagration ? 

Tbe distinction thus drawn between our conception of 
God's character and the evidences of His being and will, 
finds ready illustration in actual life. Thus, in ancient 
days, tbe God of Israel appeared upon tbe mountain that 
burned with fire, amid blackness, and darkness, and tem- 
pest, and the sound of a trumpet, and tbe voice of words, 
and such a dreadful show of majesty and power tbat Moses 
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bimBelf exceedingly feared and quaked. The impression 
awakened was not love, but fear, and an awful sense of His 
Beverity and justice. " Why should we die ? for. this great 
fire will consume ns : if we hear the voice of the Lord our 
God any more, then we shall die." But that awful terror 
did not weaken the visible evidences of His presence. 
There was Sinu, burning like a fnmaee, and their eyes 
and ears caught the tokens of His greatness. The visible 
evidence deepened the moral sentiment of fear, but the 
sentiment did not weaken the evidence. 

The same thing may be observed among ourselves. 
Many men believe in God, yet regard Him with fear and 
terror, and under the influence of this feeling banish His 
name from their lips, and the recollection of Him from 
l^eir hearts. But the feeling does not change the facts, 
however much men may dislike them. The feeling itself is 
perfectly explicable if we turn to the doctrines of the faith. 
For God is presented as a Holy God, and man as a fallen 
and guilty creature. "What wonder is it that a guilty 
being, alienated iu natural affection, and looking up to this 
Just Deity as a criminal looks at a strict judge, should 
think of Him with terror, and shrink from Him in painful 
dislike ? If the dogmas of the character of God and the 
guilty condition of man be true, the feeling could not be 
otherwise. But suppose a criminal should plead that the 
law under which he is condemned shocks his feelings, and 
the very aspect of the judge contradicts his notions of the 
fitness of things; would the feeling change the tremendous 
circumstances of his position, as hanging on the judge's 
lips he hears the dreadful sentence consigning him to a 
grave? Should the sinner plead that the idea of a God of 
justice and an eternal hell shocks his conscience and con- 
tradicts his feeling of right and wrong; would not the 
answer be that this is veiy natural under his circumstances, 
but that it will neither change the facts nor reverse the 
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eenteQce P So it is in the present case. Let the verdict of 
the conBcienee within the man be what it may, it can 
neither change the facts outside him nor invalidate the 
evidence in proof of them. You say that a God, such as 
He is described in the Bible, shocks yonr sense of right 
aud wrong, that is, yonr sense of what God must be. Be 
it BO — the verdict of your conscience is yours, not God's. 
It therefore affects you, not God, It is not the slightest 
' evidence of any moral defect in God ; bat it is strong 
evidence of some great moral defect in yourself. 

II This conclusion is confirmed by the next step. For 
it must he acknowledged that in familiar things, the human 
conscience is not gifted with faultless accuracy, still less 
with infallibility. It is not accurate in its decision in 
familiar cases, where the whole conditions of the case enter 
into personal experience. It is not a certain guide for 
man; and how then can it be conceived to be a certain 
guide for God? If insufficient for the human sphere, it 
must be far more insufficient for the Divine. 

This inaccuracy and this defect in conscience cannot 
be disputed by any school of opinion. They meet us 
equally when we look to the past or to the present. In 
the past, we see them in the acknowledged variations in 
the verdict of the conscience. There is scarcely an act 
shocking to our convictions, which, at some other period 
of the world and among some other men, has not been 
considered allowable, if not laudable. What our con- 
sciences, enlightened by Christian teaching, pronounce to 
be vices, the consciences of other men have pronounced to 
be virtues ; and what we esteem to be virtues, they have 
considered to be vices. Acts held by us in actual detesta- 
tion, infanticide, for instance, awaken no sense of moral 
guilt in the Hindoo or the Chinese, Humility and for- 
giveness of injuries, prominent in our catalogue of graces, 
were defects of character in the estimate of the ancient 
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heathen moralists. The taking of human life, incest, and 
what has been called even among ourselves the wild justice 
of revenge, have been, and are still held to be natural, and 
even proofe of manly vigour. This variation is no disproof 
of the existence of a conscience, because some distinction 
of right and wrong exists among all men. Every race 
and period have had their code of conscience, however 
perverted. But they are positive disproofs of the accuracy 
and infallibihty of the conscience, therefore of its capa- 
bility to be the absolute judge of what is congruous or 
incongruous with God, and the absolute test of truth. 

The evidence is the same in tl^e fomihar sphere of our 
own daily life. The inconsistencies of human conduct are 
palpable, and are only thrown into stronger contrast by 
the intellect and powers of the agents. There is a strange 
mixture of good, and evil, strength and weakness, in the 
best of men. Not in&eqnently the greatest moral in- 
firmity is found to co-exist with the highest intellectual 
vigour. The familiar history of remarkable men plac^ 
this beyond question. The clearest sense of moral right 
may be found side by side with the strongest propension 
to moral wrong. It must be evident that in these cases 
the general gifts of the man do not detract from the guilt 
of the wrong-doing, but very lai^ly aggravate its cha- 
racter and increase its responsibility. 

We are, therefore, reduced to two alternatives. Either 
the conscience and the conduct are concurrent, and then 
if the conduct is wrong the conscience must be wrong like- 
wise : or they are not concurrent, and then the sentence 
of the conscience is but the idle decree of a powerless j udge. 
If, in this case, its decision be too faint and weak to con- 
trol character and conduct, how can so infirm and impo- 
tent a &culty be thought worthy of the dignity of being 
throned as the absolute monarch of the sentient uid 
feeling soul of man ? 
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Tbeee plain facta of human experience must be adniitted 
by all men, aod there is no way of escapiog the conclusion 
without impugning the accuracy of our moral judgments. 
For if it be said tiiat there is no immutable morality, but 
that every thing is right that a man thinks to be right, 
we only reduce conscience to yet greater futility, and 
extend the uncertainty from the faculty to the material 
with which it deals. If there be no immutable morality, 
there can be no trustworthy and infellible conscience. If 
there is an immutable morality, the faculty of conscience 
is found incapable of discovering and verifying it. How 
then shall it become the verifying judge of a Divine reve- 
lation? 

Here again, when we turn to the doctrines of the faith, 
the dogma explms the facts, and the tacts verify the 
dogma. The doctrine of the corruption of human nature 
removes all difficulty. For why should it be supposed that> 
conscience has escaped the general corruption more than 
any other pari: of the human constitution? The moral 
nature is the essential seat of sin, and the moral faculty 
may be expected to show its ejects more than any 
other. The depravity is both in the regulative power itself, 
and in the sphere it regulates ; both in the monarch and in 
the kingdom. In the faculty itself the perception of right 
and wrong has grown dim, inconstant, variable, uncertain. 
It has lost the energy and force of its primeval constitution. 
It is placed amid the will and the affections, the very strong- 
holds of sin, the very springs of its life. Relatively to the 
other portions of our nature, conscience still retains Wa pre- 
dominance as the impulsive and regulative power ; but, in 
common with the other portions, it shares the effect* of the 
Fall, and thus may become the blind leader of the blind. 
Before it can fulfil its proper ofilce it must be itself corrected 
and enlightened, and this necessarily from the outside. The 
wrong measure can only be tested by comparison with 
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a right measure, and the correction can only be supplied by 
the iaitb. So far, therefore, ia comcieuce from being the 
judge of truth, that truth is needed to rectify conscience. 

That the Bible contains the highest and purest morality 
known to man ia the general conviction of mankind, and 
the conviction is not weakened by the murmured dissent of 
a few. In truth, the moral code of our day has derived its 
elevation from the faith, although it ungratefully disowns 
the obligation. When this highest of all moral codes is 
brought into contact with the conscience, the moral faculty, 
so far from being shocked at the dogmas of revealed truth, 
accepts them with adoring reverence. The objection to the 
morality of Christian dogma arises not from those within 
the Church, and who know it best, for they live upon it, 
but from those without. 

If it be replied that the conscience of the Christian 
Church is bhnd and uninformed, this only brings us back 
to the same point, and coniirms anew the fallibility and 
variability of conscience. What security can therefore be 
gained by its decision ? Yet the entire plea for the verify- 
ing faculty of conscience rests on this assumption, that the 
human conscience is, if I may so word it without irrever- 
ence, the standard of the Divine conscience. " I should not 
think it right to act in such a manner, and therefore it is 
not right for God to act in it. I am so certain that I am 
right, and that my right is the measure of God's right, 
that I discard all other evidence, and Hing away all other 
proof. Christian dogma makes Crod different in His nature 
and actions from what I think He ought to be, and there- 
fore I unhesitatingly reject the dogma." The whole 
argument hangs on the infallibility of the human con- 
science. Give that up, and the entire superstructure falls. 

Ill But there is another matter to be considered. I 
have said that the claim advanced on behalf of the con- 
science rec[uire8 not only absolute accuracy in the action of 
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the faculty, but a perfect knowledge of all the facts of the 
case Bubmitt«d to it. In the absence of this, it must judge 
on partial and imperfect data, and the conclusion will be as 
partial, that is, as untrue, as the data. A judge needs to be 
acquainted with all the circumstances of the case in their 
minute particulars, and in all their mutual bearings, or else 
the most consummate ability and the most perfect balance 
of judgment will not preserve him from mistake. A 
decision perfectly right on half the facts, may be perfectly 
wrong upon the whole of them. If conscience were 
infallible as God, its decisions would become fallible if made 
upon a partial knowledge of the facts. It is a matter of 
familiar experience that some apparently minute circum- 
stance may alter the character of an entire series of trans- 
actions. Omitted facts make all the difTerence between a 
cruel murder and a legal execution, a kindly act and a 
forgery, a deed of oppression and an act of benevolence. ■ 
Could we conceive a perfect stranger admitted into a 
household and watching the conduct of a parent towards 
his child in some particular act without having any 
acquaintance with the character of the two, or the circum- 
stances under which they are acting, is it not very likely 
that he would come to a totally wrong conclusion, and 
perhaps impute to the passion or prejudice of the father, 
what springs out of the purest love and the most self-deny- 
ing consideration for his child's good? The commonest 
experience ratifies the maxim, that a judge needs to know 
the entire facts of a case before he can decide its moral 
character. 

If this be true between man and man, on no principle 
can it be supposed to be less true between man and God. 
Conscience cannot pronounce without a perfect knowledge 
of all the facts of the case. 

Such a knowledge it does not possess. Revelation does 
not profess to be a transcript of the Divine mind ; nor is it 
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possible that it should be. The nmltifarioua details of 
human history baffle the possible giaep of mortal intellect. 
No hiBtory ever written claims to be exhaustive, or to con- 
tain more than a certain selection from the complicated 
events making up the sum-total of life. The Bible 
professes to give such information relative to the past 
history of the world and the dealings of God towards man, 
as God sees to be necessary for our good, inclnding in that 
good the discipline of faith, alike in the acceptance of what 
is revealed and in the submisGion to what is withheld. In 
every case enough is made known for practical action, but 
for curiosity literally nothing. In every case, either of 
revealed fact or revealed dogma, enough information is 
communicated to guide faith, but not enough to make 
captious objection impossible. 

Just consider the nature of the case. Take, in the first 
place, the sacred history, in which a diligent ingenuity has 
laboured to find things contradictory to our moral sense, 
as, for instance, in the much-abused instance of the de- 
struction of the Canaanitish nations. I do not argue the 
case here, for it has been done abundantly over and over 
again. I only take it as an illustration of a general prin- 
ciple. The whole facts of the case are not known to us. 
Consider the immense lapse of centuries included in the 
eacred narrative of the Old Testament; consider the moral 
purposes of the revelation, and, the necessity of giving 
prominence to the gradual development of God's great 
remedial plan of salvation : then suppose that the history 
of all this connected series of transactions had been given 
in full; — what a prodigious history would it not have 
made! Who could ever have waded through it, or what 
ordinary mind could have disentangled its spiritual and 
eternal verities from the mass of facts with which they 
must have been embedded and overlaid ? In such a case 
(Jie whole structure of the book must have been changed, 
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iind the office which the Bible actually fulfils to mankind 
would have become impracticable. There is an immense 
range for thought here. It is enough to repeat that in no 
case are the whole facts known. In no case, therefore, has 
conscience the materials for a certain decieion against the 
inspired narrative. 

But the case is indefinitely stronger when we pass from 
the revealed facte to the revealed dogmas. Here we deal 
not with man, but with God ; not irith the relations of 
earth, but with the infinitely complex relations of the 
government of God over the world. Pause over them for a 
moment, that we may realize the absolute impossibility of 
the human intellect ever compassing and measuring them 
all. Think of God Himself, bo diflFerent from ourselves, 
that only through human analogies is it possible to know 
aught about Him ; think of the complicated and varied 
interests involved in His government of this world of 
ours — in the creation of man at the first, and in the plan of 
salvation, as during the period of four thousand years it 
ripened gradually towards its accomplishment; think of 
the lapse of time covered by the counsels of God as they 
reached backward and forward from the eternity before 
time to the eternity after it. Then with these thoughts 
contrast the blunders made by the highest human wisdom 
in the comparatively simple interests of a single nation, or 
even of a single man; and our absolute ignorance of the 
future and its contingencies — an ignorance, shared by the 
foresight of the wisest politician to an extent far beyond 
what we commonly realize. Then say what is the capacity 
of the human mind to measure or unravel, or even under- 
stand such a government. 

Moreover, let it be remembered that even this is not all. 
In order to understand God's dealings we must take into 
account not only His relations towards man, but His 
relations likewise towank all the other portions of His 
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universe. Such considerations must have their place. The 
analogy of human things teaches us that the conduct of 
any given person towards another must depend in part 
upon the positioa in which he stands, not to that person 
only, but towards others. For instance, we speak fami- 
liarly of the necessity of punishing crime in order to deter 
others from committing it ; and in certain cases when tiiat 
strange contf^ion of crime observable at periods is at work 
in society, we rightly argue that it is necessary, and just, 
and wise, and even benevolent to increase the severity of 
punishment in order to increase the emphasis of the warn- 
ing. In all such cases the conduct of the mE^istrat« 
towards the single criminal is justly modified by the con- 
sideration of others who are not criminals nor personally 
concerned in that immediate transaction. 

So it must necessarily be with God. His conduct 
towards man, speaking after a human manner and from 
human analogies, must be modified by His relation towards 
other beings, or at least determined with respect to them. 
We are judging of a God who does not rule this world 
alone, but ten thousand worlds, in an universe full of life 
and intelligence, and resonant with praise. Thus in order 
to possess the data for judging God, we should need to 
know the exact position of the unfallen spirits, and in what 
way it is that they are concerned in the life and death of 
Christ. Then we should need to know all His relations 
towards the fallen spirits who left their first estate, and 
are reserved in everlasting chains under darkness unto the 
judgment of the great day. Lastly, we should need to 
know what other globes are inhabited; what are the 
nature, position, and interests of the inhabitants, and what 
their knowledge of the events passing upon this world of 
ours. What an immense range of information ! and yet 
without it the materials for a judgment are palpably 
absent. 

DiailizodbvGoOgle 
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Now who would say that any bninui intellect can dis- 
cover these matters, or would be capable of comprehending 
them, and grasping them at once in their immense aggre- 
gate and all the relations of their parte, even if they were 
revealed. No human understanding is competent to say 
how the Governor of such a universe ought to act or 
ought not to act. The simple issue is here : What human 
being would be capable of administering such a govern- 
ment for a single hour? Suppose the man possessed of 
infinite authority and unlimited strength, but just as he is, 
with his human faculties and no more, to exercise them. I 
believe that the wildest dream that ever entered into a 
madman's brain never compassed so huge an impossibility 
as this would be. 

Yet, if we do not know bow such a world ought to be 
governed in all its parts, we do not know how it ought to 
be governed in any one of them. And if we do not know 
this, we have not all the facts of the case, and in this 
ignorance the human conscience, even if it were itself 
accurate as God, could not form a judgment. 

The great Christian dogmas are all of them of this cha- 
racter — that they include considerations necessarily reach- 
ing, and positively declared to reach, far beyond this our 
world. Such, for instance, is the dogma of the punitive 
justice of God ; for the measure meted by absolute truth 
to the whole of the universe He governs must palpably be 
equal to all. Such is the dogma of the atonement; for as 
there is but one only-begotten Son of God revealed to 
exist, His incarnation, death, resurrection, and session in 
glory, must reach far beyond us. This is stated to be the 
case. Angels ministered to Him. Among the denizens of 
tiie New Jerusalem are specified an innumerable company 
of angels and the general Church of the first-born. We 
are told that into the mysteries of the work of Christ arch- 
angels desire to look, and that principalities and powers 
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in heavenly places learn from the Church the manifold 
wisdom of God. Such is the dogma of a future place of 
eternal paniehment; for we are e^ressly told that it was 
prepared for the devil and his angels. To bring such 
dogmas to the bar of the human conscience, and pronounce 
upon their right and wrong in the face of the undeniable 
inconsistencies, mistakes, and crimes of familiar life, ap- 
pears to me to he an act worthy of the audacity of an 
angel, and as clearly condemned by the voice of all human 
experience as by the language of the inspired Word. 

Thus we are enabled to place the conscience and the 
dt^fmatic faith side by side, and to ai^uet their relations to 
each other. The comparison is not between the claims of 
revealed Christianity on one side, and the verdict of an 
oniversal human conscience on the other. There is no 
such universal conscience, and the conception of it is but 
a dream. The contrast only lies, therefore, between the 
authority of the individual conscience and the claims of 
revelation. The personal opinion of eingle men relative to 
what is right and wrong is pitted against the grand doc- 
trines of the faith, authenticated as they are by a mass of 
irresistible evidence, as by the signature of God Himself, 
and ratified by the adoring acctytance of the great majority 
of mankind. That there is any real conflict between faith 
and conscience the Church most emphatically denies, and 
has the best right to deny, unless it can be supposed that 
her faith during all ages has been only an enonnous 
hypocrisy. The conflict is between the conscience of a 
small minority of mankind and the faith once delivered 
to the saints. Which of them shall obey; which be 
supreme ? 

The fact that the consciences of men are not nnitnimous 
on the subject of Christian doctrines suffices to give the 
answer. The dt^^mas declared by some to shock their 
moral sense, are regarded by others with adoring praise and 
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admiration. The truth is that conscience, in either case, 
reflecta the influences by which it has been educated. In 
the one case, it takes counsel of the pride of reason, and of 
tbe natural diatast« for Divine things, inseparable &om a 
fallen and corrupted nature; in the other case, it is 
moulded by the Spirit of God, acting through the revelation 
of His will. That there are in human nature certain 
ultimate moral principles, distinguishing between right 
and wrong, and lying at the foundation of all moral judg- 
ments, we may well believe. But the Fall has weakened 
and darkened them, and they shine as no clear beacon, but 
as a dim and ambiguous light. Tbe hand of the Spirit of 
Qod must trim the lamp, and His breath &n tbe flame. 
The authority of conscience is derivative ; and from what 
fountain shall it be drawn bat from the everlasting springs 
of the Divine truth P Then alone is the candle of the Lord 
within man competent to fulfil its great function, when it 
is set beneath the footstool of God, and derives &om Him, 
the inexhaustible Source of light, wisdom to see and force 
to govern. 
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LECTURE VIII 

THE OBLIGATIONS OF BELIEF 



Watch ye, ttandfatl in ike faith, qvit gim lite men, be ttrong. 

THE associations of war and battle breathe in every word 
of this exhortation. It toaehes the heart as the 
spirit-stirring address of a trusted leader touches the hearts 
of his comrades at some great emergency of the conflict. 
As the foe gathers in the distance, half hiddep behind the 
brow of the hill or beneath the shadow of the forest, and it 
remains doubtful for the moment at what quarter the storm 
will breaJt, his warning voice calls to vigilance, "Watch 
ye." As the tide of war rolls its threatening masses 
onwards, and the advancing column of the enemy, grim 
and ominous as a thnnder-cloud, threatens to overwhelm 
the slender line of defenders, the leader's clear voice is 
heard in the momentary hush of suspense, exhorting them 
to steadiness and constancy, "Stand last." As the 
opposing lines break in the shock of battle confusedly, like 
the meeting of two angry tides, and warrior contends hand 
to hand with warrior, the familiar voice still sounds amid 
the tumult, " Quit you like men." As beneath the fury of 
the assault the line of the patriot host shakes and wavers, 
and the crisis calls for a courage prepared to die, but never 
to yield, I picture to myself the fignie of the dauntless 
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leader as he lifts Lis banner aloft and Bhonts, " Be strong." 
So graphic is the language that it suggests the scene — a 
mvid mind-painting of the actual reality, as the battle of 
the warrior with confused noise, and garments rolled in 
blood, surges to and iro in the issues of the doubtful 



Some such scenes must have been present to the mind 
of St. Paul when he wrote these words. Yet there was 
nothing whatever in his position and local circumstances at 
the time to sug^^t the illustration. At other times when 
he employed language of the same character, the associa- 
tions of the moraeot naturally furnished the imagery. 
Thus when he exhorted the Ephesians to put on the whole 
armour of God, the girdle of truth, and the breastplate of 
righteousness, and the sandals of peace, and the shield of 
&ith, and the helmet of salvation, and to take the sword of 
the Spirit, he wrote the words in the barrack of the pne- 
torian guards at Rome. The clash of military accoutre- 
ments, the sound of arms, the trumpet-call, the pomp of 
the parade, surrounded him on every side. It was pro- 
bably from the same spot, and in the sight of the rugged 
war-beaten soldiers who guarded him during his second 
imprisonment, that he exhorted Timothy ; " Tbou, there- 
fore, endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ." 
But hia Epistles to the Corinthians were written &om 
Ephesus, and a totally different class of associations sur- 
rounded him at this half-Greek, half-Onental metropolis of 
Asia. The seaport crowded with the trade of the Medi- 
terranean, the inhabitants thronging with song and jest 
into the amphitheatre, or gathering in the temple, where 
Diana of the Ephesians was worshipped with semi-barbaric 
grandeur and the rites of a dark snperstition, were the 
prominent objects here. Neither local association nor his- 
torical record can have helped to suggest to the apostle's 
mind the ideas of war. If, therefore, in writing &om Ijiis 
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spot he employs military illuetrations, it can only have been 
from their peculiar fitness to express his meaning j becaoae 
they convey the realities of the Christian calling \nth a 
graphic vividness and force nothing else could have sup- 
phed. 

The stnicture of the verse, when closely examined, fur- 
nishes the interpretation of its langoage. For it involves 
two ideas — ^the moral qualities exercised in the contest, and 
the object for which the contest is maintained. Men do 
not fight for nothing. It is not possible to exercise heroic 
virtues for the sake of exercising them. All moral actions 
are means directed to an end ; they require a definite and 
intelligible purpose, and derive from the worthiness of this 
purpose alike their existence and their dignity. To be 
watchful for the mere sake of exercising watchfulness, and 
with no object to preserve ; to stand fast without any ade- 
quate reason for standing fast, or any definite position on 
which to stand ; to call out the manly virtues of constancy 
and courage without any occasion for their exercise ; to tax 
strength in order to beat the air, — would be to make human 
nature contemptible, and to destroy the very grounds of 
virtue and vice. The subjective qualities of vigilance, and 
fortitude, and manliness, and energy, require occasion, and 
the occasion mnst be supplied by an objective something 
lying beyond and outside of the qualities themselves. 

No ingenious manipulation of the words can get rid 
of this necessity for an object, because it is seated in the 
constitution of man, and is inseparable from his created 
dependence. The meaning of the language cannot be 
satisfied in the maintenance of given states of mind; for 
there must be reasons for maintaining them. If we say 
that the exhortation is directed to the cultivation of the 
religious aSections, we only reach the same conclusion in 
another way. The dogma, as the root of affection, under* 
lies the moral soil every where, and crops up into view. 
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We are to watch, lest through spiritual carelessness we are 
led away from Grod ; to stand fast, lest violent temptation 
should hurry us into sin; to be stedfast, lest we weary 
under temptation ; and strong, alike to do and to bear, lest 
out of mere infirmity and weariness we leave our life-work 
undone. But if there be danger of our being led away 
from God, there must be a God from whom to be led away. 
If there be a danger of our being hurried into sin, there 
must be a law to be infringed. If there be a danger of our 
growing weary under temptation, there must be something 
which we ought to do, and something which we ought not 
to do, and an obligation to pursue the one and to avoid the 
other. If there be danger of our leaving our work undone, 
there must be a task to be accomplished, and a reaaon for 
accomplishing it. Watchfulness without a cause would 
become unsettled restlessness, fortitude an irrational obsti- 
nacy, manliness would degenerate into rugged ditioomtesy, 
and strength of energy into a display of force, meaningless 
and therefore contemptible. 

Some positive truths and fixed principles underlie all 
moral action. But what is positive and fixed is dogmatic. 
Men are not distiuguished from each other by the fact that 
some of them act on dogmatic trnths and others do not. 
They are only distinguished by the nature of the truths 
they accept, and the reasons for accepting them. A nrov 
ffT(3 is needed by all alike ; the question is where we shall 
find it. Some men rest the basis of their positive principles 
on themselves, and become their own law. Other men dig 
deeper, and finding that the firmest human prineiples rest 
on nothing stronger than the quicksand, derive their posi- 
tive principles from revelation, and accept their law lirom 
God. Men deceive themselves when they profess to r^ect 
dogma. They only substitute a homan for a Divine foun- 
dation for it. 

Thus, in the present text, the quality of faith is involved 

v_'.oogIe 
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in the virtues called into exercise. In a ChristiitD point 
of view, taith is tlie root of all virtnes ; for &itii is the 
hand by which we lay hold of God ; and like the God on 
whom we lay hold, its attribatee vaiy with its relations. 
We call God wise, and holy, and just, and good, and 
mighty, just as the occasion calls into display one attribate 
of His indivisible bein^ or another. So ^th becomes 
impersonated in one grace or another, according to the 
occasions calling for its exercise. In the presence of fiand 
it becomes vigilance, in the presence of danger fortitude ; 
beneath the pressure of difficulty it is manliness, and in 
prolonged trial strength and energy. But the life of tiie 
grace is the same in eveiy case. Faith is the vital prin- 
ciple ; and the whole spiritoal life ebbs and flows with its 
alternations. It is faith that overcometh the world. All 
things are possible to faith, because all tilings are possible 
with God. " If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
ye shall say unto this moantun. Remove hence to yonder 
place; and it shall remove; and nothing shall be impos- 
sible unto you '." 

This is the quality of faith. But belief cannot exist 
without something that is believed. This is the object 
of faith. Faith is not exercised for the sake of itself, but 
for the sake of what it makes known to us. When this 
object consists of the truths of revelation, these too are 
called " the faith," because they rest on the authority 
of God, and deal with verities lying beyond the sphere 
of sight. The faith believing and the faith believed are 
correlative ideas, uid never can be far separated from 
each other. Without the objective reality the subjective 
quality would be impossible. The two ideas lie embedded 
together in the language of the text, and neither of them 
can survive without the other. The quality is constitu- 
tionally adapted to the object as the eye is adapted to 
• Matt. ivii. 10. 
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light, the ear to soirad, or the wings of an eagle to the 
atmosphere through which it soars towarde the sun. Faith 
in both its aspects is Beeondary, not primary. Hevealed 
truths are not the central orb of religion; they are but 
its atmosphere, necessary but instrumental. They reflect 
the Bun's rays, but do not produce them. The primal 
fountain is in Christ. Hia own grand words describe His 
own grand mission : " I am the light of the world." 

To viodicate the reality and claims of the faith, and to 
show that it is essentially and necessarily dogmatic, has 
been the object of these lectures. A brief recapitulation of 
the argument will show what point I have reached, and 
enable me to place into immediate contact the object of 
faith and the quality of faith. From the height of the 
truth alone can we adequately appreciate the obligations 
and the nobility of the duty. 

The facts of the case stand thus. The Scriptures assert 
themselves to contain a revelation from God, communi- 
cating such a knowledge of the past, such an explanation 
of the present, and such promises and directions relative to 
the future, as are necessary to make us wise unto salvation. 
The truths contained in this revelation constitute a con- 
nected and organized whole, and are described as "the 
faith." They claim to have a Divine authority by virtue 
of their Author, Inasmuch as God has given no subse- 
quent revelation, and has declared that He will give none, 
they admit neither of addition nor of diminution. They 
are entrusted to the keeping of the Church, and as a 
result of this trusteeship, are formulated for the purposes 
of instruction and convenience into Church creeds. This 
system of faith is necessarily dogmatic because it is autho- 
ritative. It does not propound theories for discussion, but 
offers to mankind terms of salvation for acceptance. What- 
ever is dogmatic claims to be authoritative. In the full 
sense of the word there can be no dogma beyond the circle 
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of Divine revelation. But dogma, the expression of Divine 
aathority, ie as widely separated from dogmatismj the 
expression of human arrogance, ae the supremacy and 
omoiscieDce of God are separated &om the dependency and 
fallibility of man. 

TluB is the claim of the Scriptares. It involves three 
conditions, all affirmed in the sacred writings, and mating 
np in their combination what I have ventured to call the 
theory of dogma. It includes the existence of an organized 
Chorch, taking its origin from the date of the Christian 
era, and extending nnintermptedly "nnto the end of the 
world." Synchronizing with the Chnrch in its origin and 
duration is a body of definite doctrines regarding God and 
man and their mntual relations, lite the Divine Master 
around whose Person they are grouped, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. In addition to the Church and the 
faith, the trusteeship and the trust, the theory includes 
likewise the trust-deeds in a collection of authoritative and 
inspired document, constituting at once the credentials of 
IJie Church and the standard of the laith. If the claim of 
the Scriptures be tme, these three conditions of the theory 
must have had an historical realization, and must admit of 
being proved by ordinary historical evidence. In every 
branch of this question the evidence is equally copious and 
conclusive. 

The Chnrch of Christ does exist, and has existed beyond 
dispute from the time of Christ to the present moment. 
Its course may be traced clearly as the current of some 
great river backwards to the century elapsing between the 
years of Rome 750 and 850, '^'hatever different accounts 
may be given of its origin, no one professes to trace it 
further into the past, nor calls into question its continuity 
into the present. During this period of well nigh two 
thousand years the unanimous testimony of ^1 the Church 
'vriters affirms the dogmatic character of her faith as a 
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message given to her by God in order that she may com- 
mnnicate it to the world. Enormous changes have been 
accomplished during the period of her own existence, and 
the inexhaustible activity of her own mental and religious 
life has stimulated controversy within her own pale; yet 
never has she faltered, never hesitated on the Divine cha- 
racter of her commission and the grand responsibilities of 
her trusteeship. The heroic history of her labours, suffer- 
ings, and triumphs is but the natural outgrowth of her 
Divine institution, Divine commission, and Divine strength, 
— God her founder, the Word of God her message, and the 
Spirit of God her strength. 

This testimony of the Church is corroborated by the 
identity of the faith. The Divine deposit is at hand and 
can be identified. If we take the Nicene Creed as the 
embodiment of the Church's doctrine, we are carried hack 
at a st«p towards the third century of the Christian era. 
When we take into account the history of the Creed, the 
circumstances of its composition, the controversies pro- 
ducing it, and the (Ecumenical Council by which it was 
promulgated, the evidence is thrown from the beginning of 
the fourth century far backwards towards the first. A line 
of independent witnesses carry the genealogy of the 
doctrine into the circle of the apostolic days. The dogmas 
of the Christian religion neither find their birthtime in the 
sixteenth century, as some have ventured to afiirm, nor in 
the mediteval ages, nor yet in the time of Constantine, but 
in the personal ministries of our blessed Lord and His 
immediate apostles. 

Here the third condition cloeea up and completes the 
theory. The authoritative documents constituting the 
credentials of the Church and the standard of the dogma 
survive still in the sacred Scriptures. The desultory efforts 
made here and there to impugn their authenticity and 
eredibilily rather illustrate the consilient testimony in their 
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&Toiir than justify a doubt either as to their date or their 
aathorship. The evidences ismify so widely, that to tear 
them up involves the diaturbance of the ground of all 
historical certitude. For instance, if it be asserted that 
the Gospel of St. John was not written till the second 
century, it remains to be explained how three of the Apo- 
stolic Fathers, Clement of Rome, Barnabas, and Ignatius, 
can have quoted the book before it was written. That the 
dogmas of the Christian faith are taught in the inspired 
Word, ia a fact entering into the common text-books of this 
University. On tb'!s ground of their inspired authority 
alone does the Church of England teach them, because 
they may be proved "by most certain warrants of Holy 
Scripture." 

This is the affirmative side of the facts. It presents us 
with a dogmatic faith, changeless, apostolical. Divine. 
Here we are content to rest. We hold as the ground of 
our own hope, and preach as the only ground of hope for 
others, the faith which the glorious company of the apos- 
tles, and the goodly fellowship of the prophets, and the 
noble army of martyrs, and the holy Church throughout all 
the world, have held and preached from the beginning. 

But from the same storehouse of facts we draw alike the 
vindication of the truth and the reflation of its opposite 
errors. Are -we told that Christianity has lived and 
triumphed, not by virtue of its definite faith, but in spite 
of it, and only because it has embodied and expressed the 
natural sentiment of religion found to exist universally 
among mankind? We point to the &cts of the case in 
reply. They show that religion never has existed, and 
never can exist, without a creed. The experiment was 
actually made in the sceptical philosophy of the ancients; 
and when dogmatic teaching died, religion died likewise, 
and morality perished with it. The knowledge of positive 
religious truth, religion and virtue, were all buried in 
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the Bame yawning grave of pagan demoralization and 
misery. 

Are we told that Christianity may be swept away, and 
the natural insight of the human eoul into Divine things 
can replace its teaching with a purer, fairer, and nobler 
creed ? Again I point to the facta in answer. What the 
soul's intuitive powers have done is the only conceivable 
test of what they are competent to do. Yet there is not to 
he found one solitary truth accepted as truth by any por- 
tion whatever of civilized mankind, which is not contained 
within the circle of revealed doctrine, and which does not 
derive from revelation its authority, if not its very exist- 
ence. 

Are we told that Christian doctrines are only the for- 
mulas of human theology ; and since they have the same 
technical form and origin, have the same authority, and 
no more, as any other product of human speculation? I 
appeal to the facts in proof that the premiss is wrong, and, 
therefore, that the conclusion is wrong. The system of 
faith differs diametrically from the system of speculation in 
its objects, its methods, and its instruments. Speculation 
is but the product of the human intellect, reasoning from 
assumptions created by itself, and disavowing any other 
means of information than are supplied by its own self- 
contained and autocratic powers. The doctrines of the 
£uth ue generalizations from the inspired Word of God, 
and possess all the authority belonging to the Word. If 
the Word he of God, they are abo of God. The human 
form of expression does not change the Divine realities. 
Totally different in character, philosophy and the faith 
have been totally difierent likewise in the course of th^ 
history. Speculation, ever since men began to think, has 
produced a succession of efforts and a succession of failures. 
Gleams of Divine truth have been caught from time to 
time, either to be frittered away in logical refinement^ or 
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evapor&ted into sceptical nncertainty. Side bj* side with 
the undecaying youth and vitality of Christian doctrine 
stands the latest development of apeculative thought, pro- 
claiming in the Positivism of Comte the extent and abso- 
Intenees of ita own ignorance, and regarding it as the 
loftiest of discoveries. 

No sooner is this door of objection closed than another is 
opened. In cluming for Christianity the glory of the past 
since the Christian era, and regarding it as the spring of 
our marvellons progress, intellectual, moral, social, and 
political, we are ascribing to religion, so we are told, what 
is properly due to other causes. The softening of men's 
manners, the growth of their social life, the advancement 
of political liberty, a free spirit of inquiry, and an energetic 
enterprise, and not least of all the progress of toleration, 
are asserted to be due to civilization, not to Christianity. 
Dogmatic religion is so far from having accomplished these 
results, that but for its hindrances they would have been 
&r greater and higher. Such is the plea. Again I turn 
to the facts, and I find that what we call human civili- 
zation has not culminated by an unbroken progress from 
the beginning, but has been divided into two great periods. 
Ancient civilization was already in arUculo mortis, perish- 
ing by the weight of its own intolerable evils, when Chris- 
tian civilization arose. The grand distinction in the cha- 
racter of the two is to be found in the moral elements 
absent in the one and predominant in the other. These 
characteristic elements, sharp and crisp in the contrast of 
the sceptical and dogmatic periods, are every one of them 
traceable to Scriptural doctrines, out of which they have 
grown, and with which they stand or fall. Now the dif- 
ference in the results of the two civilizations must be 
explained, not by their points of resemblance, but their 
points of discrepancy. The characteristic results follow the 
characteristic principles, and these principles, in the case of 
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our modem civilization, are the dogmas of the Chiistiaii 
faith. 

Sut the effort to find a rival to ChriBtianitf failing, a 
last desperate attempt is made to enthrone a master over 
it. Conscience is declared to be the absolute judge and 
arbiter of truth, and its verdict in the rejection of dogma to 
be among the most conspicuous triumphs of Rationalism. 
Once more I make appeal to the facts of the past. A 
review of the history of human thought on the subject of 
the conscience is fatal to the claim. So far is conscience 
from being accepted as the supreme faculty of man, that 
while free thought exalts it on one side, it calls into ques- 
tion its very existence upon the other. Where its existence 
is recognized, its supremacy, as the ultimate tribunal from 
which there is no appeal, is refuted. For conscience, in 
the latest conclusions of philosophy, is not one faculty, but 
many, not altogether innate, but partly innate and acquired, 
not primaiy, but suboixlinate, not the formative and origi- 
native monarch of the soul, but the product of many causes, 
and educated by a thousand influences. The claim for con- 
science to be the judge and arbiter of faith contradicts this 
philosophy. It transfers it out of its proper sphere of 
influence into a new sphere in which it is totally incompe- 
tent to pass. It asserts for it an infallibility and accuracy 
contradicted by the universal testimony of human expe- 
rience, and, lastly, it extends the supposed infaUibility of 
the moral sense into such an omniscient acquaintance with 
facts as belongs to God alone. In short, so far is con- 
science &om being able to judge of truth, that truth is the 
grand educator of conscience. 

The difficulties thrown by modem thought aronnd the 
dogmatic faith are thus dissipated hy the steady light of 
historical facts. They roll away as the miste of some 
mountain-land roll away before the rising sun. The hand 
of human strength would not more vainly endeavour to 
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tear the sun out of the ekies, than human argument 
endeavour to destroy the facts of the past or to silence 
their irrefn^ble testimony to the perpetuity, antiquity, 
and apoatolicity of the Christian faith.' 

The body of doctrine described by this name is distinct 
irom the quality of faith, but it is not separable from it. 
The one is the objective work of the Holy Ghost ; the other 
His subjective work. In the one, the Spirit provides the 
material for feith; in the other, He bestows its living 
power and energy. The one is the outward structure, the 
other the indwelling life. The body is not the life, but it 
is in the organized body that the Spirit lives, and through 
it the Spirit acts. The outward doctrines are not tie 
soul's inner act ; yet that Divine foculty by which the soul 
takes hold of Deity, and comes into actual immediate 
contact with things unseen, cannot act without the doc- 
trines. Faitli can no more live and work in this imperfect 
state of ours, without objective truths to throw light into 
the intellect and supply food for the affections, than a 
spirit can live and work without the instrument of the 
body. In another world it may be different. Amid the 
firuitions of heaven and the full blaze of the beatific vision 
of God, the glorified spirit of the saint may unite itself by 
immediate contact with the Deity, just as in the world of 
the Unseen disembodied spirits hve a life, doubtless of 
intense activity and measureless capacity for enjoyment or 
for suffering, apart from the body as it moulders meanwhile 
in the grave. But in our present state body and spirit are 
constitutionally associated, and it is but the dream of the 
fanatic te think of separating them. In the same way 
belief can only live on what is beheved. Conviction, affec- 
tion, emotion, dissociated from definite points of belief, 
become evaporated into ghostly names, and merge into 
mystical fanaticism or sceptical indefiniteness. The work 
of the Spirit within the soul is consistent with His work 
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outeide it. God works harmoniouslj, and does not dis- 
locate His own acting into disorderly fragmentB, Hia 
laws, if not invariable, are yet, in their ordinary results, 
eqaable and consistent. If it be true that the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost has furnished ns with the doctrine, is it 
not consistent to believe that He works through the doc- 
trine He has Himself inspired ? If the Spirit bestows the 
belief, is it not consistent that He should bestow the object 
of belief? The conclusions of onr reason are congruous 
with the positive declarations of the Word; "To one is 
given by the Spirit the word of wisdom; to another the 
word of knowledge by the same Spirit; to another &ith 
by the same Spirit; . . . but all these worfeeth that one 
and the sel&ame Spirit, dividing to every man severally as 
He will"." Both parts of the one complete work come 
from the same hand, and bear upon them the same seal and 
Bigna.ture of God the Holy Ghost. 

Suppose the work to be complete in a man's soul. The 
inward life with its inseparable experiences is strong and 
vivid. Above and beyond the material objects of sense, his 
inward eye perceives another world, as real, as actual, as 
true to his perceptions as the world seen, and as infinitely 
more important as things eternal are more important than 
things temporal. Amid the ebbing and Sowing life of his 
fellow-men, he is ever conscious of the presence of another 
Being; great indeed, and awfiil, but not more great than 
admirable, not more awful than beautiful — a Being with a 
threefold Personality, combining the glories of Creator, 
Bedeemer, Sanctifier, in the indivisible essence of the One 
God. With this Being he holds daily intercourse. The 
human spirit meets with the Divine in the subtle sensi- 
bilities of a renewed nature, and the Divine Spirit meets 
with the human in the operations of the Holy Ghost. 

The Divine life within the man in no d^ree disqualifies 
>> I Cor. lii. 8, 9, 11. 
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him for the work of liis temporal life, or renders him indif- 
ferent to its joys and sorrows, its hopes and fears, its 
pleasures and its interests. Never haa there been a greater 
mistake than any snch supposition. The whole history of 
the saints of God refutes the error. If indeed faith were 
but a sentiment, and piety but the conscious outgoings of 
the soul itself reaching afber a higher state, then they 
would be unreal, and because nnreal, practically inopera- 
tive. There would be this plain reason for it, that the 
impression of Divine things, having no objective historical 
basis, directly it came into contact with life's practical 
objects, would come into contact with things more real 
than itself, and would therefore yield beneath the pressnru 
of active perception and sensation. But the effect is dif- 
ferent when belief feeds on objects definite and historical, 
capable of being proved by evidence, and in the narrative 
of the life, sufferings, and death of Christ possessing a 
foothold on the actual world of sense. For now what a 
man believes becomes as definite, as sure, as real, as what a 
man sees and touches j and the comparative defect in the 
vividness of faith, compared to the vividness of sight, is 
compensated for by the higher sublimity and incomparable 
grandeur of the objects. Suppose the man, therefore, with 
this intense inward life fed by the definite doctrines of the 
dogmatic faith, and deriving tenderness and strength from 
mental contact with them, — would not the faith within be 
the experimental seal placed upon the reality of the &ith 
without? Would not the inspired language describe the 
spontaneous sentiment of his heart amid the controversies 
of an age of disputation : " Watch ye, stand fast in the 
faith, quit you like men, be strong." 

Certainly the frame of mind inculcated in the apostolic 
words stands in strong contrast with the timid pusillani- 
mity too frequently characteristic of modem Christians. 
The vigilance, courage, fortitudcj and energy of the soldier 
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indicate a very different mental condition. It appeare to 
be thought wise and just to be confident in every thing 
except in our religion; to be definite and exact in every 
thing except what touches the soul, and God, and eternity ; 
to hold firm every thing except the faith, and trust every 
one except God. Faintness has touched the heart of the 
Church ; her palsied hand can scarcely grasp her weapons, 
and her tongue, instead of ringing out her battle-cry clear 
and sharp as the voices of the saints of old, has learned to 
epeafe stammeringly and hesitatingly the truths by which 
apostles triumphed and for which martyrs died. There 
is danger of her turning craven in the maturity of her 
strength. What is worst of all, this doubting and coward 
spirit is proclaimed to he philosophical and Christian, and 
the only becoming temper to be cultivated. This alone is 
praised as a lofty superiority to prejudice. If any man 
dares to hold that truth has not become falsehoodj and that 
scepticism is not faith, nor ignorance wisdom, such a man 
is behind his times, and the age will condescend to ridicule 
hia abilities and look down with contempt upon his igno- 
rance. Be it so. This is not the time when a man can 
stand diffidently on one side, and excuse himself by pleas of 
weakness for treacherous compliance with the sins of his 
day. The meanest man in the Church of England, who 
loves his Lord and hi» Church, has a right to speak and 
fling hack at the world within the Church the unworthy 
weapons of its warfare. 

The temper inculcated by the apostle is not to be con- 
founded with a blind adherence to a traditional &ith. 
Ignorant obstinacy may close its eyes, but faith walks 
circumspectly, and watches and analyzes with holy vigi- 
lance every movement of the great controversy, as the 
restless sea heaves and tosses beneath the ark. To main- 
tain this distinction clearly we need to draw another 
line between the inquirer and the believer. Let me 
K 
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briefly examine the poaition of the two in this exact 
relation. 

The positioB of an inq^uiier cannot be a permanent and 
Snal Btate. It is no more than a process of transition from 
one mental condition into another. Human nature cannot 
continue without a belief, even though its belief should be 
the abnegation of belief, and its dogma the denial of all 
dogma. ConclusioDB of some kind are a necessity ^ the 
human mind. To live without them would be to live in a 
frightful dream; in a condition of giddy bewilderment, 
destructive equally of thought and action. Such a state 
cannot possibly continue, and in point of fact never does 
continue. Religion consists of certain positive claims on 
faith and practice. Not to yield to these claims is to 
reject them. Bejection amounts to an assertion of inde~ 
pendence and a denial of any authority of Grod over us 
antecedently to revelation, by virtue of crcatiouj preserva- 
tion, and moral government. God baa a right to speak 
and to be heard. This right may be equally rejected by 
formal denial and by practical indifference. In the one 
case, the claim is admitted to be worthy of consideration 
and to call for a decision; in the other case, it is treated 
with contemptuous neglect. In this latter case, rejection 
is just as positive aud much more insulting. The act is 
recc^ized in this character in the inspired language of 
Scripture : " Because I have called, and ye refused; I have 
stretched out My hand, and no maa regarded ; but ye have 
set at nought all My counsel, and would none of My 
reproof : I will also laugh at your calamity ; I will mock 
when your fear cometh *." 

A man on such a condition necessarily adopts one of two 
alternatives. He may not think it worth his while to 
settle his doubts relative to Divine truth, but may delibe- 
rately postpone this great question to the pressing claims 
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of his outward and temporal being. In thia case he does 
come to a decision, but it is the decision of the secularist. 
Or, allowing the question to remain before his mind, he 
yet keeps it open and allows himself to r^ard it as one 
which he either need not or cannot determine. He accepts 
doubt as the chronic condition of his mind. Such a con- 
dition is demoralizing to every moral principle in the 
- highest possible degree. It is as much a plain duty of 
our common manhood to use the faculties bestowed apon 
us for the discovery of truth as to make a right use of any 
other of our faculties. In this case also the man does come 
to a decision, but it is the decision of the sceptic. 

The state of an inquirer is therefore a transition state, 
and neither is nor can be a final condition. The necessities 
of our mental and moral constitution render it impossible 
for any man to rest on doubt. The outward facts of our 
condition, and the moral wants of the soul itself, lead to the 
same conclusion. For during this state of hesitating inde- 
cision the course of life is passing on all the same. Exist- 
ence does not stand still nor time check his ever-rolling 
wbeeb while we make up our minds how we shall use 
them. The progression of our bodily life brings with it 
its natural associations of earthly affections, interests, and 
pursuits. Health and sickness, joy and sorrow, success 
and failure, make up the chequered whole of our life, and 
as they pass over the firmament of our mortal existence 
they throw their shadows over the soul itself. No human 
strength is so firmly poised in the force of its own will hnt 
that these outward changes agitate it more or less, as the 
heaving of a distant storm may set a slumbering sea into 
motion to the furthest bound of each petty creek and bay. 
They awaken into life the soul's slumbering sensibilities. 
They exercise conscience alike by the memories of the past 
and the instinctive hopes and fears of the future. As life 
passes on; as its interests thicken; as the decreasing 
B 2 
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buoyancy of the beart leavee each emotion to indDtate into 
a cbronio sorrow ; as we separate from those we lore, and 
death comes nearer and nearer to ourselves, flinging its 
long foreshadows over our life, — the task of hardening our 
nature into apathy, and laying to sleep its inward aofita- 
tion, becomes more and more difficult. The dread realities 
of life and death sooner or later break through the feeble 
barrier, and bring, whether we will or not, the great ques- 
tioD to its crisis. Life presents no more pitiable picture of 
human ignorance and weakness than a thinking, conscious, 
intelligent, immortal being standing amid such st«m facts, 
and either too frivolous to think about them, or too wilfully 
ignorant to solve them, 

I repeat, therefore, that the condition of an inquirer 
cannot be the permanent condition of any man, but can 
only represent a transition from one mental and moral 
state into another. If any mind be exercised by doubts in 
this greatest of all great subjects, it is its duty to face those 
doubts, and resolutely to solve them. The fullest, freest, 
widest inquiry is the only path of safety. An honest mind, 
resolute to do its duty to itself in laying the foundations 
of its own belief, and yet, at the same time, modestly 
conscious of its own weakness, and therefore willing and 
anxious to be taught, represents a very di£Ferent state from 
that sceptical irivolity which substitutes a sneer for an 
argument, which is too indifferent to take the trouble to 
inquire, and too bbndly self-satisfied to be either willing or 
able to learn. No one who knows the world, and is accus- 
tomed to meet with men, can deny that an enormous 
amount of such scepticism exists, and is ofben dignified by 
the name of philosopbica] impartiality. It is in fact un- 
belief in its meanest and most unworthy shape. The 
honest inquirer, whatever may be the issue of his inquiry, 
IB in every case worthy of honour and respect. But the 
work of deciding upon a faith, whether it be the faith of 
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the seeulanBt, or of the sceptic, or of tlio Christian, muat 
be seriously undertaken. In face of the momentous gra- 
vity of the issue it should be made a life-work, to be done, 
not hastily and frivolously, but deliberately and seriously. 
The necessity of a decision should be met by a solemn con- 
ference between the soul and God, and in the immediate 
sight of the other world. 

Upon the mind of any such inquirer one rule most 
be earnestly pressed. The qnestion between a dogmatic 
Christianity, with its majestic claims and magnificent 
promises, and a Rationalism confident of ita own self-suffi- 
ciency, does not run upon a single line. No one argu- 
ment, nor any one single source of proof, can be sufficient 
in such a court and in such a controversy. The temptation 
to pursue one line of inquiry alone, and to rest satisfied on 
that single issue, may probably be great. The mental 
indecision rendering inquiry necessary is probably the 
result of an experienced difficulty. Some one argument 
has disturbed the previous balance and repose of faith. 
The mind in such a condition will naturally be disposed 
to follow out this line of argument to the end, without 
remembering the necessity of testing its conclusion by 
other and collateml lines. Its influence in unsettling the 
mind has ^ready invested it with a certain amount of 
authority. It will carry the prestige of a first success with 
it. The effect is much the same in the contact of a mind 
with an argument, as in the contact of one mind with 
another mind. There is a collision between the two. The 
one which succeeds in asserting even a momentary supe- 
riority, such as is involved in the creation of a state of 
doubt, naturally takes the precedence ; it becomes the mas- 
ter, and the other the pupil. The pupil having once sub- 
mitted himself to the master's baud, is disposed to surrender 
himself to his sole guidance. Once let this conclusion be 
formed, and even pride itself, for the momeut offended^ 
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compeBsates itself for the wound inflicted on its self-love, 
by tenacionslj following its new ^ide, and obstinately 
reusing to admit any doubt of its conclusions. 

Now, if tbe question at issue depended upon the settle- 
ment of any one single question, this mode of procedure 
might be vindicated. But the edifice of Christianity does 
not rest on a single pillar, but on many ; and were it to be 
admitted that one here and there had failed us, the rest 
would stiD support in its integrity and strebgth the 
glorious Buperstructnre. Not one has failed. Not a line 
of ai^ument ever advanced in the long history of tiiis 
controversy has been given up as untenable j not one posi- 
tion has been surrendered. New ones have been added, 
bnt the old ones remain where they were.- Nevertheless, 
it is not on any one single evidence that the faith rests, but 
on many evidences. It is built upon them all in combina- 
tion. At least eight totally distinct lines of evidence con- 
verge in a common concluBion, and a new one is supplied 
by the very convergence [i]. The consilience of proof is 
marvellous, and stands alone and unparalleled in the entire 
history of human controversy. 

To argne from any one is consequently as unjust and 
unreasonable as it would be for a man to split the surface 
of a single stone in the strong foundations of some human 
edifice, and then to boast that he had destroyed the entire 
structure. 

The modem tendency to reduce history to a philosophy, 
and to find in the ever-fluctuating elements of human 
action the materials for a science, increases the temptation 
to isolate one line of aigument from all the rest, and to 
decide the entire question upon it [2] . We map out the 
mental history of the post, divide it into epochs, and assign 
to each its peculiar characteristics. We are thus tempted 
to recognize in the fluctuations of human thought the 
action of an invariable law, and to dismiss the modes of 
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thinkitig characteriBtic of a past epoch, as if they were 
necessarily obsolete, and we in the nineteenth century had 
no more to do with them than we have to do with the 
manners or the social habits of the past [3] . 

Such a conclusion is totally unphilosophical. XiCt the 
rule be applied to science, for instance, and its fallacy will 
become apparent. Are we to dismiss from our scientific 
catalogue in the nineteenth century every scientific con- 
clusion arrived at in the seventeenth century? Whatever 
was true then is true now, and their scientific knowledge 
is but the basis of our own. It will be replied that we 
have discarded certain theories of the past in the sphere 
of science because a more accurate knowledge has proved 
them to be nntme. Certainly we have, and when modem 
thought ha^ proved any of the old evidences adduced in 
support of Christianity to be untrue, we will discard them 
by all means in the same manner. But among the sub- 
stantial proofs of Christian apologetics in the past, I ask 
which have been disproved? Let them be specified and 
flung away. I reply that not one has been disproved, nor 
has any serious efibrt been made to disprove them. They 
are often treated with affected contempt, but disproof of 
them there is none. They have many of them received 
great accumulatious of detail, and have been marvellously 
strengthened; aa for instance, by the geographical and 
other explorations of Palestine, and by the antiquities ot 
Mesopotamia. But there is not one substantial evidence 
destroyed. They stand, not like the giant columns of 
Luxor and Kamak, or the exquisite fragments of Baalbec 
and Palmyra, mere records of a past magnificence, them- 
selves slowly mouldering into ruin ; but they stand like the 
everlasting hills, jointed into the framework of the solid 
globe, and looking down upon the perishing generations of 
mankind, themselves imperishable while the world lasts. 

The history of the Evidential School, as it has been 
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called, of the seventeenth century, illustrates the justice 
of this plea. That the labours of the Christian apologists 
of that day were triumphantly successful is admitted. 
Beneath the blaze of their overwhelming argumeuis, the 
Deism of the time actually died away and became ex- 
tinct [4]. Thought in our own day has directed its attack 
apon Christianity from a totally different quarter, and 
therefore has been answered by totally different arguments. 
But because the facts alleged in proof of Christianity two 
centories since have become inapplicable to the objections 
of oar own day, have they therefore ceased to be facts, 
or become less significant and conclusive in their proper 
sphere than they were? Because it suits the humour of 
modem thought to regard the external evidences with cool 
indifference, and to ignore them as completely as if they 
had never existed, are they therefore evidences no longer, 
or do they cease to be a part of that enoimous aggregate of 
fact which stares the theoretic sceptic full in the face, and 
must be explained before he can justly claim to have 
shaken a solitary stoue in the deep foundations of the 
tmth? The Christian may glory in the multitudinous 
defences of the truth, as. the Psalmist gloried in hia glow- 
ing language over the situation of the em^hly Jerusalem : 
"Walk about Zion, and go round about her: tell the 
towers thereof. Hark ye well her bulwarks, consider her 
palaces; that ye may tell it to the generation following. 
For tbia God is our God for ever and ever : He will be our 
guide unto death*." 

This survey of the whole field of evidence is the more 
necessary because it furnishes the only possible safeguard 
against prejudice. The claim often asserted that an in- 
quirer into ti'uth should put away every conviction of the 
past, every impression produced by habit, education, or 
experience, amounts really to the claim that he should put 
a Pg. ilriH. 15. 
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away one class of prejudices ia order to take up another. 
To take out of the mind all active impressions is simply 
impossible. The very demand impliea a foregone conclu- 
sion that Christianity is not trae ; and a foregone conclusion 
as much warpa the mind in one direction as in another, A 
man can no more disencumber himself at will of all men- 
tal impressions than he can disencumber himself of his 
personal identity. The mind once accustomed to think 
cannot become a tabula ram. Nor, could we suppose the 
thinking powers never to have acted, would it be possible 
even then to put away those primary conceptions which are 
intuitive, and cannot be denied without an outra^ upon 
our nature. Are we, therefore, not to cultivate impar- 
tiality? Certainly we should cultivate it. But it can 
only be attained by opening the mind to conviction from 
every quarter equally, and admitting every available light 
into the open avenues of the soul. To pick up one fa- 
vourite line of argument, and then arbitrarily to reject and 
contemptuously disavow all the rest, is to accept prejudice, 
and throne it as a tyrannical despot over the heart and 
conscience. 

Another very necessary caution follows from this con- 
clusion. Men are loodly told not to be afraid of the con- 
sequences of inquiry, but boldly and unflinchingly to follow 
it out to the utmost, to whatever conclusions it may lead 
them. In one sense the canon is true; in another sense 
most untrue. If it means that truth is to be the simple 
object of our search, and that it is to be pursued with 
undivided loyalty of heart, then it is true. Every party to 
this controversy must learn to discard hard words, and give 
to each other credit for a sincere pursuit of truth. But if 
it be meant that any one separate line of argument is to be 
pursued to its conclusions, and no other considerations are 
to be taken into account, then it is not true. We all 
desire the truth, but we must not rashly assume the cou- 
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claeion formed on an isolated argument to be the tTutb. 
Such is ever the weakness of the human intellect, that it 
needs to test and correct its conclusions bj every possible 
experiment. 

It is in this last and untrue sense that the advice is 
ordinarily given. The cireumstanees supposed are some- 
thing like the following. An inquirer pursues a course of 
investigation which shakes bis faith in the Divine character 
of Christianity. One by one bis old convictions, dear to 
him as life, are loosed from their liold in the soul, and 
disappear in the black gulf of unbelief yawning beneath his 
feet. As his logical process proceeds, and he, unconscious 
of the first vice inherent in its very premisses, perceives 
one truth to leave him after another, one star after another 
to he darkened in the moral firmament, he seems to stand 
alone in a world without a God, and is filled with horror 
unutterable and the weight of an infinite desolation at the 
dreadful prospect. He is bidden to be indifferent to these 
feelings, to regard them as sheer weaknesses, the remains 
of obsolete prejudices, not to be surrendered without a 
struggle. In such a case, I protest that the rule is not 
true, but is a pregnant and palpable fallacy. I fully 
admit that, if truth demands it, even this sacrifice must be 
made; but 1 deny that what demands such a sacrifice can 
be true. 

These emotions of the soul are no prejudices of education, 
but a vital part of our moral selves. It is poeaible to 
educate ourselves out of them, just as it would be possible 
for a man to destroy his own sight, or to paralyze his own 
limbs; hut it can only be done by crushing part of the 
soul's constitution, and reducing its moral life into the 
silence and torpor of the grave. The agonies experienced 
in the prospect of reducing this comely world into an 
infidel chaos arise from the universal wants of the human 
soul. To crash them out of life is to do outrage to our 
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own nature. In the revulsion from so great an outrage, 
many who have cut away the moorings of their souIb from 
a Christianity founded on historical evidence, have found 
refuge from the terror of despair in the absolutism of 
Church authority. The truth cannot require ns to place 
one part of the human soul into conflict with another, and 
prostrate the bleeding heart, and the tortured conscience, 
and the desolated affections beneath the heels of a cold and 
heartless speculation. 

Inquiry is the duty of a soul tormented by doubt. But 
let the inquiry be solemn, honest, earnest; let it be truth- 
fill and fair ; let it be fall and free, and I no more doubt 
that it will issue in a firm and reasonable faith than I have 
doubt of the existence of the sun in yonder heavens. 

But we cannot be inquirers for ever. We have volun- 
tarily become members of a Christian society. This Church 
teaches a dogmatic faith ; not because she would bind any 
man's freedom of conscience by the despotism of ecclesias- 
tical authority, but because she has inherited a certain trust, 
and is resolute faithfully to discharge it. To her, in this 
period of the world, and in this portion of Christendom, 
has been committed the faith once delivered to the saints, 
and she cannot prove untrue to the great trusteeship with- 
out destroying her own life. She has a definite message to 
deliver, and, whether men will hear or whether they will 
forbear, she must deliver it. She is the inheritor of the 
faith of saints and martyrs, apostles and prophets, and she 
w^ks in their footsteps. The mantle of the grand past of 
the Church of Christ liae descended upon her shoulders; 
and her articles, jealously moulded upon Scripture; her 
formularies, steeped in the spirit of dogmatic feith, and 
penetrated throughout with dogmatic reference, — show with 
how large a portion of the spirit of the ancient saints she 
holds forth " the Word of Life." It is no more possible, 
consistently with an honest interpretation, to take the 
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do^^matic teaching oat of the documents it pervades every 
where, than it is possible to take the colour ont of the 
skies, or strip their thonsaad hues of beauty from the 
petals of the flower or the plumage of the bird. When we 
became members of this Church, we professed ourselves to 
be inquirers no longer, but believers. We accepted service 
with the historical Christ, the living centre of the historical 
faith. We were enlisted beneath His banner at the bap- 
tismal font, and were signed with the sign of the Cross " in 
token that hereafter we should not be ashamed to confess 
the &ith of Christ cruciBed, but manfully to flght under 
His banner, against sin, the world, and the devil ; and to 
continue His faithful soldiers and servants unto oar life's 
end." 

No dexterity can ever succeed in reconciling such an 
obligation with tlie position of a disciple of modem 
thought. For if there be no divinely-given dogma, there 
is no faith to maintain. Then Christ was not crucified for 
us; then sin is but a variable and arbitrary thing; then 
there is no "world" amid the blaze of a national Chris- 
tianity; then the devil is but an ignorant fiction of the 
past; then we cannot be soldiers, if there be no definite 
&ith to keep, nor servants, if there be no authoritative law 
to obey. The man who, either by adult baptism or by the 
rite of confirmation, has accepted membership in the Church 
of England, has passed onward from inquiry into belief, 
and can no more reconcile the mental conditions belonging 
to the two states than he can blend tlie immaturity of the 
boy with the maturity of the man. 

Yet more cogently does the obligation lie upon all who 
have accepted Orders within the ministry of the Church of 
England. The position of inquiry is inconsistent with the 
first conditions of the office. A teacher must know what 
he teaches; and when the teaching is moral and experi- 
ment^, must hold as the guide and comt'ort of his own 
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soul what he stands forward to proclaim to be the guide 
and comfort of other men's souls. Who can ever foi^et to 
the last day of life the solemn question put to him at his 
ordination, " Wilt thou he ready, with all laithful dili- 
gence, to banish and drive away all erroneous and strange 
doctrines contrary to God's Word?" or, while memory 
continues, lose the recollection of the charge, "Take thou 
authority to preach the Word of God and to miniBter the 
Holy Sacraments in the congregation"? 

An inquirer after truth cannot be a teacher of truth. 
He may teach, no doubt, others less advanced than himself, 
bnt it will be the teaching of his own struggles and diffi- 
culties. An honest and truthful mind mnst reflect itself in 
all its outgoings. The language must be the mirror of the 
man. What is in the heart must, consistently with self- 
respect and the love of truth, find its utterance in the mode 
of thinking, feeling, and speaking. A teacher should be a 
believer, not an inquirer ; and a teacher in the ministry of 
a dogmatic Church should be a believer in a dogmatic 
faith. He dare not teach what he does not assuredly 
believe, lest he should either convert a lie into the truth of 
God, or turn the truth of God into a lie. 

Why then should the lips of a Christian teacher be 
more timid and hesitating than the lips of otlier teachers ? 
Masters in the school of doubt, or of unbelief, speak ever 
firmly and confidently enough ; why should the tongue of 
the Church alone stammer in her message, or her heart 
distrust the honesty of her own inquiry and tlie strength of 
her own convictions? If the state of an inquirer has its 
own appropriate mental condition, so also has the state of a 
believer. Doubt belongs to the one, but a firm and rea- 
sonable conviction to the other. The hesitancy of child- 
hood must ripen into the firm and strong confidence of the 
man. No dim vi^ueness of impression, no feeble uncer- 
tainty of conviction, no faltering grasp of truth, no coward's 
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timidity in maiDtaining and conieBsing it, become those 
who are inheritore of the faith of prophets and apostles. 
The hero''s strength and the martyr's constancy are no less 
taxed in the sphere of belief than of practice. God Him- 
self appeals to them : " Be no more children^ tossed to and 
fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine *," but 
" Watch ye, stand fast in the &ith, quit you like men, be 
strong." 

Such a frame of mind is not to be confounded with a 
blind obstinacy, shutting its eyes to the controrersies of 
the day, and disdainfully indifferent to the progress of 
thought and the results of inTCstigation. Teachableness of 
mind befit« the Christian to the last hour of life. No 
thinking man can spend a day without learning. In the 
sphere of doctrine itself human mistakes and miscon- 
ceptions become largely blended up with the eternal reali- 
ties of Divine knowledge, and it is the anxious work of 
a lifetime to separate tliem. The acquisition of a fixed 
stand-point for faith enables a man the better to think, to 
read, to inquire, to make himself acquainted with other 
men's thoughts and inquiries, because in the repose of a 
settled conviction bis mind has acquired a mental leverage 
to work from. But if a blind acquiescence in a traditional 
belief stands at one extreme of the mental scale, a cowardly 
distrust of truth and an imsettled, restless scepticism stands 
at the other. Between the two lives and works the 
mature faitb of tbe Christian, equally removed from nar- 
row bigotry and from cowardly compromise, intelligent 
and inquiring on one side, firmly poised and courogeoua 
upon tlie other, modest and teachable, because conscious 
of the weaknesses of man, strong and reEolute, because 
confident in the wisdom and infallibility of God. 

Against such a faith the mere foam and froth of con- 
troversy will beat innocuously as the waves against the 
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immovable rock. The idle arrogancies of confident asser' 
tion and reckless assumption will pass over a mind settled 
upon this rock harmlesBly as the wind. Charges of igno- 
rance, and narrowness, and bigotry it will put on one side 
as such palpable violations of the first courtesies of all 
controversy as to make the wielders of such weapons un- 
worthy of attention. Its clear, steady eye wiU pierce at 
once through those loose generalizations from facts imper- 
fectly known, and guesses elevated into the dignity of 
conclusions, which sceptical science itself has found it 
necessary to disavow, and which threaten to make geology 
a byword and a reproach. From its calm height faith 
looks down on the rolling mists and troubled waves below, 
— its foot upon the rock, its eye upon the Cross, its hand 
upon God. 

To a believer thus established in an intelligent convic- 
tion, a timid pusillanimity in the maintenance of Divine 
truth is a fourfold treachery. It is treachery to himself, 
because it involves distrust in the honesty of his own 
investigation and the accuracy of his own deliberate con- 
clusions. It is treachery to his Church, because his 
unfaithfulness to her principles we^dcens her arm in the 
day of conflict, and lowers the shout of her battle-cry into 
the panic-stricken accents of the coward. It is treachery 
to Christ ; for the Cross is the condition of our calling, and 
he who deserts the banner in the hour of danger proves 
himself unworthy of his Master. It is treaehery to God ; 
for it involves distrust of His revelation of the truth, as if 
He had not revealed to us all we need to know, or bad 
failed to make the revelation clear. Honesty to ourselves, 
faithfulness to our Church, allegiance to our glorified Mas- 
ter, and confidence in God, should teach us watchfulness in 
guarding the faith, constancy in defending it, manliness in 
holding it, and strength to live, or, if God will, to die in 
defence of it. 
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SucIl a courage must, however, have ita origin io an 
influence higher and greater than itself. No merely^ intel- 
lectual apprehension of a creed, no perception of its inter- 
nal unit; and coherence, no cold survey of evidence, however 
coneluBive, no reluctant acceptance of the force of outward 
facts, can kindle so lofty an enthusiasm. This recognition 
and confession of a dogmatic creed is good, but it can only 
supply the food of faith, and cannot breathe into faith 
itself that Divine unction and strength whereby it soars 
towards the skies. The objective faith is only instru- 
mental, and Christ is its true end and object. The personal 
contact of the soul with its Saviour, as it is brought into 
vital union with Him, and derives out of His fulness grace 
for grace, is the alone true spring of life, and God the 
Holy Ghost is the efficient Agent of it. Then the soul 
has the inward witness in itself. The sense of forgiveness 
through the blood of the Covenant, the joy of the Divine 
' life, as fresh from the heart of Qod Himself it comes 
thrilling into the soul with emotions strangely new and 
unutterably sweet, the calm confidence of the heart in the 
love of a Father in heaven, its sensible conseiouBness of 
His presence, the joy of intercourse with Him in prayer 
and praise at an open throne of grace where God and the 
soul meet together, constitute e^iperimental proofs of the 
Divine authority of the dogmatic faith exceeding all others. 
We no longer believe, hut we know. The living Spirit 
works through them upon the living soul, and a man may 
as soon doubt bis own existence as doubt the reality of an 
inward consciousness higher than nature and stronger than 
death. 

This experience is no variable sensation; not one of 
those ephemeral feelings that play over the human soul, 
like the lights and shadows of a summer day upon the 
surface of sea and land. The definite promises of the 
Word constitute the objective standard of the Benaat^on. 
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If the dogmas of human depravit}', aad of the operations 
of the sanctifying Spirit upon the soul, be true, this expe< 
rience cannot be otherwise than it is. A nature nnrege- 
nerate must ever shrink from God and from His truth out 
of the mere instinct of its spiritual alienation. However 
moral and honest and sincere a man may be, the pride of 
an alienated nature will ever hold itself aloof from God. 
Truth which is of God can never be cordially embraced 
without the teaching of the Spirit of God, Nor can the 
Spirit of Truth work in the soul without leaving its sensible 
effects on the head, the conscience, and the heart. Thus 
the Scripture ever refers a saving faith to a saving know- 
ledge : "How shall they believe in Him of whom they 
have not heard'?" and the effect of the two to the action 
of an enlightening Spirit: "God, who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness, liath shined in our hearte, 
to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ'." 

From this fountain have flowed the zeal of prophets, the 
ftiith of apostles, and the constancy of martyrs, With this 
experience Paul preached the Saviour whom once he perse- 
cuted. This sustained John in Patmos. This quickened 
the souls of the primitive martyrs as they were torn by the 
Boman lions, or set up as living torches to light the dark- 
ness of the prophetic Babylon. Through this triumphed 
the long line of the ancient saints, Cyprian, and Chrysos- 
tom, and Ambrose, and Athanasius, and Augustine, and 
others whose names are in the book of life. This nerved 
the courage of the Befonners, and strengthened Luther at 
Erfurt, Calvin at Geneva, and Zwingle at Zurich, and 
supported Latimer and Ridley as they gave their bodies to 
be burned, and consecrated the soil of Oxford with their 
martyred ashes. What shall I more say? for the time 
would fail me to tell of all "who through faith have 
' Bom. I. 14. 13 Cot. it. 6> 
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anbdoed kingdoms, wrought righteoosness, obtained pro- 
misee, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence 
of file, escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness were 
made strong''." These heroes of the Church have ever 
built tbeir faith on dogma, and the Spirit of God has 
cemented, by a personal experience, the sacred foundations. 
To give up the doctrines of the faith would have been to 
them more than giving up their lives. 

This inward, living, personal experience draws the troA 
line between the Church of God and the world. Scnptnre 
poatively asserts this : " For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God ' ;" " If any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature ^." The apostolic words 
do but echo the language of One greater than apostles, and 
who spoke with the authority of a twofold Deity — the Deity 
of the Spirit given Him without measure, and the Deity of 
His own nature in whom dwelt the folness of the Godhead 
bodily : " Except a man be bom from above, he cannot see 
the kingdom of Ck)d'." To this issue God is manifestly 
leading His Church. The experimental work of God the 
Holy Ghost upon the hnman soul constitates the broad line 
of demarcation, the gulf fixed and impassable between the 
two worlds; and on either side of it lie truth and error, 
belief and unbelief, life and death. 

I trust I shall not be thought to t^an^tes the proper 
bounds of the office committed to me in this place, or to be 
guilty of immodesty and presumption, if before this vene- 
rable University I venture, though it be but for a moment, 
to mei^ the argument of the lecturer in the message of 
the preacher. I have recently looked into the open grave, 
and have seen the other world too vividly fiaehing through 
its slender veil for the impression ever to be foi^tten. 
Brethren, partakers of the holy calling, in this light all 
t Heb. xi. 33. ' Eom. viii. 14. 

^ 1 Cor. T. 17. I John Hi. 3 ; ytmfig ttmfir. 
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things should be regarded ; for that other world Tnll be no 
abrupt transition, no dislocated commencenient of a new 
state, but the consummation and crown of the world that 
' is. The track of glory leading across the waves into the 
better land must take its beginning on this side Jordan, 
amid the conflicts and straggles and anxieties of life. We 
as much need Divine help to enable us to live as we need 
it to strengthen us to die. For life, not for death, is the 
Gospel given. The beginning of spiritual life is in its 
power ; the consecration of temporal life is in its blessing ; 
the inheritance of eternal life is bound up in its promise. 
Our relation towards Christ is therefore not a question for 
the future, but a question for the present. To know Him 
and the power of His resurrection is the true wisdom. 
The heavenly light flashes upon the soul through the cre- 
vices of the broken heart, and the triumphant songs of the 
saints in heaven can alone be learned in the pathetic con- 
trition and tearful supplication of the saints on earth. The 
faith alone gives dignity to early manhood, for it supplies a 
noble purpose to elevate life, and a pure hope to sanctify it. 
The faith alone is the glory of riper years, teaching us not 
to exhaust our spiritual strength in effeminate idleness, but 
to overcome the evil one, strong in belief, firm in hope, and 
rejoicing with joy unspeakable amid the very heat and 
labours of the conflict. This alone is the crown and joy of 
age, as it ripens for the grave, beautiful as some gorgeous 
summer sun, more lovely in the pomp and splendour of its 
setting than in the blaze of its midday strength. He who 
lives upon this faith, and drinks from this fountain of the 
Spirit of God, is truly the believer. In the absence of 
this wisdom all other wisdom is valueless ; for it will give 
neither strength in life, nor hope in death, nor heaven in 
the life beyond. Then is our whole history a long mis- 
take J a comely tree of God's planting, but twisted out of 
shape and distorted by sin. Then is man himBelf a con1z»- 
B 2 . . 
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diction, life a paradox, aad death a blank. Then, indeed, 
have we cause to plead the pathetic Litany of our Churcli : 
"From all blindness of heart, good Lord, deliver us I" 
But if the believer has learned of Christ, he finds it tiis 
highest ambition to walk worthily of Him. In His school, 
where God the Spirit is the teacher, the loftiest intellect 
and the matnrest wisdom may be honoured in becoming a 
disciple. Neither will life weaken nor death efface His 
blessed lessons. They may be commenced in conflict, but 
they will be carried on in joy, and completed in the beatific 
vision for ever and ever. 

What then, though the battle rages on every side, and 
without are fightings, and within are fears : shame be to 
the craven heart that deeerte the banner of his crucified 
Master. The lips that utter the words are the lips of an 
apostle, but the Spirit dictating them is the Spirit of 
Christ : " Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like 
men, be strong." 
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LECTURE I 

NOTE 1, p. 6. 
N Jnde 3 the word alimr denotes not ^fidei qua credilur, but ,fidei 
qrcae eredilur. " It remuns, therefore, that the word eipresaea the 
truth received ; and Jn this aenee the genenl coagent of criticUm 10117 
besaidto ac<«ptit." EiaBinus poraphraBea the apostle's words thus; 
" Fro fide, hoc eat pro san& doctriii& ab apostolis accepts quae semel 
saDctds tradita eat, nee alio tempore alia atqne alia deberi debet, decei- 
tare jabemnr." Beza translates; "Fro fide quae semel tradita. est 9aii<>- 
tis," and adda : " pro Tiribns tueamini fidem, ss-ak scil. doctrinfl et vitae 
exemplis." The verdict of the older critica ia sninmed up in " Poll 
Synopsis Criticorum ;" " Fidem hie vocat ipsam doctrinam (Orotins, 
Beza, Piacator) fidei, videlicet Evangeliiim (Fiacator) per met«njni. 
(Grotius, Piscator, Vorstins) ut Acta vi. 7 (Qrotius), i Tim. iv. i et 
alibi aaepe (Beza)." Wolfius in hia " Cnrae Fhilologicae" adopts tiie 
paraphrase of Sherlock : " Ut serio teneatis eam, quae vobis tradita est, 
doctrinam, contra ftklsos doctores, qnos clauculum audio irrepsUse." In 
this interpretation our Engliah critica unanimonslj agree. Bloomfidd, 
Alfbrd, Wordsworth, and Webster and Wiltinaon adopt it. Scblensner 
in bis Lexicon, among other applicationa of the word, gives the follow- 
ing ; " Ottjectiv^ sumitiir et ipaam tbrmulam religionis Christianae (quia 
fidei seu verae in Deum fidnciae praeceptione potisaimum contjnebator), 
doctrinam Evaogelicam a Jei\i et apoatolis Iraditam fidem quae creditor 
seu objectivam notat." Among the liat of expoaitora who adopt this 
sense maj be specified, Hammond, Wbithy, Sherlock, and Doddridge, 
in onr own coantry j and Bengel, Be Wette, Stier, Pumw, HoUi^ 
and otheiB abroad. 
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NOTE 2, p. 6. 

" Thbbs clasaes of pwBitgea occur. In tlie one it [irioric] ia used, 
with the article io contexts where it can onlj be nndenitood of the act 
(^ t^th in the believer. In another clasa of passageg its objectire 
meaning is equally clear ; while iu a third class of passages the word 
stay bear either meaning." 

The passages where the word occurs in the Acts of the Apostles are so 
ezceedingl; nnmeroiis (313, with or withont the article), that no object 
wonld he gained b j loading the Notes with an eihaustive classification. 
I therefore give instances only. The word wiUi the article is used in a 
salfjective meaning in Acts iii. 16 ; ir. 9 ; Rom. tii. 30, 31 ; iv. 11,14; 
Eph. iii. 17; Col. ii. is; and Fhilem. 4. It is employed with the 
article in an objective sense in Acts vi. 7 i liii. 8 ; Gal. i. 33 ; i Tim. 
iii. 9 ; V. 8 ; vi. 31 ; Titus i. 13. In the following passages it will bear, 
consistently with the context, either a subjective or an ohjectiTe mean- 
ing, or both, viz. Acts liv. 33 ; iv. 9 ; ivi. 5 j 11. 31 ; iiiv. 34 ; 
nri. 18 ; Horn. 1.13; 3 Cor. i. 34 ; Phil. i. 17 ; 1 Tim. iv. 1 ; 3 Tim. 
ii. 18 ; iii. 8 ; Titus ii. 3, The transition usage of the word appears 
also when it is used without the article. Its sutfjective use without the 
article needa no iUustration. But it is used objectively in Eph. iv. g, 
and both ol^ectively and sulgectively in 1 Tim. i. 3, 4, ip ; ii. 7, 15 ; 
and Titns i. 4. 

NOTE 3. p. 10. 

" wapaMtloTf : Tradita divinitua." [Bengel) " Apud Arist. Phys. 
4: irapaStSoiiivoii, a majoribus triiditum." (Scapula.) " napaSlSttut j 
trado docendo, doceo, inatituo, praecipio, narro, Hark viii. 1:3 ; Luke 
i. 3; Acts vi. 14; Tvi. 4; Rom. vi. 17 ; 1 Cor. li. a, 33; iv. 3; 
3 Pet. ii. 3 ; Jude 3." (Schleusner.) " To give or hand over to 
another, as a torch in the torch-race. Plat. Legg. 776 b ; then in 
various ways, like Latin tradtre, as a kingdom to one's son, correlative 
to vapa1)i](tii6M, Hor. ii. 159 ; one's son to a tutor, Hor. i. 73 ; a prize 
to a winner, Xen. Oec n. ^8." {Liddell and Scott.) " iw'i r&n i$ 
api^' VI"" vapaSoSfiiTa Xtfyoi- fVurrp/^w/ui'." (Poh/carp. ad Phil, 
C-7-) 

NOTE 4, p. 13. 

" Thb object for which Christ appeared to St. Panl was not ia 
impart to him a new system of chronology, but to make him a witness 
toaia resurrection, and to enlighten his mind on truths connected 
with the everlasting well-being of mankmd. The supernatuml gifte 
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of the Spirit were commniiicated,iiotfor tlie purpose of Bolving dabiona 
points of history, bat to open the minda of the apostles to thu end and 
design of the Incarnatioii ; to reveal to them the great traths of the 
Chriatian revelation ; to bring to the minds of the apostles whatever 
Christ had said unto them, and to afford a miracnlons attestation to 
flie tmth of their teetimonj. What right have we to assume that 
becanse St. Paul was pat in trust with ue Oospel and sapematnraUj 
assisted in the discharge of that trust — ao that when he treated of 
Gospel truth his asseri^ions were to be received not as the ' word of 
man, but of God ' — or because when he gave commands for the r^ula- 
l^on of the Churches, 'the things which he wrote auto them were the 
Iiord's' — that be was inspired with a supernatural knowledge of chro- 
nology or history without the smallest i^upport ibi such an assumption 
in one single assertion in the New Titstament. His Old Testuneut 
chronologj might have been that which be had learned in the school 
of Oamatiel. If he had learned a system of chronology there, there ii 
nothing in bis assertions concemmg his own inspiration, or iu the 

S'omises of our Lord, which requires us to believe that the defects of 
amaliel's chronolt^ would oe corrected by inspiration." (ZS« 
Nature and Extent qf Divine Inspiration, In/ the Sev. C A. Mom, 
p. aaj.) 

NOTE 6, p. la. 

" It [the modem school of thought] is no longer eiclusively nerative 
and destructive, but it is on the contrary intensely positive, and in its 
moral aspect intensely Christian. It clusters round a system of 
essentially Christian conceptions— equality, fraternity, the suppression 
of war, the elevation of tbe poor, the love of truth, and the diffusion of 
liberty. It revolves round the ideal of Christianity, and represents its 
spirit without it» donatio ajetom and its supernatural narratives. 
From both of these it unhesitatingly recoils, while deriving all its 
strength and nourishment from Chnstian ethics." (Lecky, l^ttory <^ 
Eatiotmlifm, vol. i. p. 185.) 

" The general biaa of the intollect of the age is in the direction of 
lAtionalism. In other words, there is a strong predisposition to value 
the spirit and moral element of Christianity, but to reject dermatic 
lystems, and more especially miraculous narratives." {Ibid. p. 191.) 

NOTE 6, p. 13. 

" The moral progress of mankind can never cease to be distinctively 
and intensely Christian, so long as it consists of a gradnal approxima- 
tion to the charactor of the Christian Fonuder. There is indeed 
nothing more wonderful in the history of the human ra* than the way 
in which that ideal has traversed the lapse of ages, acquiring a n«iw 
strength and beauty with each advanwi of civilization, and infusing its 
benevolent influence into every sphere of thought and action." 
^Lecicy, Miliary qf Sationalttm, vol. i. p. 335-) 
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I^BMagM eloquently descnpliTe of the chuacter of Christ, from 
Bonwean, Uorell, Theodore Parker, and Greg, will be found is the 
Author*! TKe Sible and iU Critic*, the Boyle Jjectnrttfor 1861. 

HOTB 7, p. 13. 

" Whbit I Hay that * The Bible cont^na God'a word,' I do not mean, 
aa aome hare Bupposed, tbat we may pick and choose amoo^ the con- 
tents of the Bible — that we can separate those books or portions of the 
Bible which are God'a word from those books and portionB which are 
not. I mean that throughout the Bible the word of God will be heard 
by the liatenins ear and the obedient heart, reproving, exhorting, 
instructing, comKntbg ; but I say that this word is ' the Spirit and the 
life ' which breathes in the written words, not the mere ' flesh ' or letter 
of the words tbemselves. ' The flesb profiteth nothing ; the words that 
I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.' And as we read 
the sacred teit. we can feed by faith npou this bread of life, and feel 
our strength renewed, and the daily waste supplied of our spiritual 
Bubatance ; while yet our spirits have no power to assimilate the mere 
human elements, which are of the earth earthy, which must pass away. 
Laving no fitness in themselves to snstmn the life of our souls." 
{Satal S&rmont, hy the Zt. See. John Williaw Colemo, D.D. 
p. 8.) 

NOTE 8. p. 14. 

"I1 was the opinion of ChrvsOBtom, Theodoret, and Theophvlact, 
that the doctrines of the Gospel are described in Scripti 



The etite of the case is ably summed np in Professor Eadie's Com- 
mentary on the Ephesians : — 

" TAv v6(tov Toai iino\ai» if SiyiiaiTi. I t^e this phrase as a graphic 
description of the ceremonial law. But the meaning and conneiion of 
ir My/iairi have been much disputed. It has been regarded as the 
means by which the law has been abolished, to wit, ' hy doctrines ' — 
Christian doctrines or precepts. Such is the reading of the Arabic and 
Vulgate, the Syriac being doubtful, and Buch is the view of Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, Theophylact, Aretius, Grotius, Estius, Hammond, 
Zeger, a liapide, Bengel, Fritasche, Olabausen, and Soholz. Winer, in 
bis third edition, proposes this view, but renounced it in his fourth 
(§§ 3^> 3')- Thus Chrysostom says, AJy/inra yap KoXti t^v irKmi-. 
Theodoret and Theoph^act follow, while (Ecumenius vindicates the 
use of the word as applied to Chrift's teaching, by quoting &am the 
Sermon on the Mount such jihrases as ' I gay unto you ;' theie beinc 
proofi of authoritative dictation and warranting the truth propound^ 
to be called hoyiia. To this theory there ore insuperable objectioiie." 
(p. H53-) 
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NOTE 9, p. 14. 

Thb five places where the word Hyiui ie nsed in the New Tefltament 
are : Luke ii- i, f^\6i ioyfui n-apd Kaiirapot ; Acta zvi. 4, vaptblSovp 
atrrois rjniXairtTtiv ra diynara r& KtKfHfieva imh Taai avoarSKwv, and Acts 
ivii. J, oStoi iraiTt^&nivavTi twv ioyixaroiv Kaltrapot wpatrvoviri ; Eph. 
ii. I^, Toll 1161x011 tSiv ivToK&v iv 6oyiia(ri; Col. ii. 14, t^aXtl'f'ai riKoff 
ilftap x"P^P'"t'°'' "'t hiyiiaaiii. In the first three instattcea the aenee 
of connnand ie iudlsputabl; conveyed. 

NOTE 10, p. 14. 

"Hencb it was that ChristianB were called aometiiaeB ol rou iiy- 
fuiTDs, ' men of the foith ' — meaning the &ith of Chriat. Ae in the 
rescript of Aarelian the Emperor, against Paulas Samosat«iisis, re- 
corded by Eusebiua (lib. vii. c. 30), the bishops of Italy and Rome are 
BJjled ctiUtkokoi toO Soyfuirot, ' bi^opB of the fyth,' that is, the Chris- 
tian Mth." {Bingham's ChrUtian Antiquities, T<j. i. bk. i. b. 9.) 

NOTE 11, p. 17. 

Ank the grand eismpls of St. Fanl, in the mighty conflict which 
" ' ' ' ' ' " comfort and support to the 

ire called to take part in the 
great religions movement of onr own time. However personally 
inaignificant the combatants in theconftict ofthe present day, compared 
with the great Apostle of aid, yet the conflict itself is the same — one 
which, in the lapse of time, is continually rehearsed again and again. 
It is, as in his days, the battle of tho spirit against the letter, against 
the eiclusiveness and narrowness — the bondage — of the Law. we are 
told that ' whatever was written aforetime in the Scriptures, was 
written for onr learning,' and St. Paul himself had to he tanght by his 
own experience that tie disciple was not to be above his Lora ; that if 
they had ' called the master of the house Beelzebub ;' if, out of a blind 
zeal for God, they bad siud of that holy and loving One, ' He hath a 
devil, He is mad, He deceiveth the people,' — thw would not spare 
those of His household. It is an act of nnmble luUi, my brethren, 
and not of arrt^ance ; it is making that very use of the Bihie, which, 
as ChristianB, it is our du^ and privilege to make of it, if we, in this 
onr day. while doing (as we trust) God's work of any kind, find comfort 
and support in studying the great examples of the past. The Bible is 
never so well read and understood, as in ihelight of experience." {Natal 
Sermaia, pp. 5, 6. Sennon V., on the Comfort of the Scriptures.) 

" Onr duty to Qod is not now to fear Him, and to love Him, and to 
walh in His ways, but to hold certain opinions about Him, to maintain 
the truth of certain old histories about Him. We sobinit to bo 
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sennoiiized on Sandaja, provided oar aermona will not interfere with 
enlightened pradence and political economj on weekdajB. Naj, wedc 
alUr week, we can Bee ' the cures of human aoule ' adrertised for sale in 
the colamns of our religions newapapera, and no ahame burns on oar 
cheeks. Surely, surely if there be any imperaonal Spirit of Evil, he may 
ait by with folded hands, contented to spare interference in a etat« of 
things which no help of hi£ can improve." (Frondes Nemeti* of 
Jbit^ Preface, p. la!) 

NOTE 12, p. 33. 

" Thesb men [the great diacoTCrcra of nature'a laws] hare been, with- 
out eioeption, believers in dermatic faith." Thia statement ia neces- 
sarily baaed on the biographiee of the illustrious dead, in this depart- 
ment of human labour. Of men still living it would be equally 
unbecoming, unsafe, and premature to speak. In support of the 
statement, I quote the great aathorit; of the Historian of the 
Inductive Sciences : — 

" Thia step ao much resemblis the mode in which one intelligent 
being underatands and apprehenda the conceptions of another, that we 
cannot be surprised if those persona in whose minds aucb a proceaa has 
taken place, have been most ready to acknowledge the enatence and 
operations of a superintending Intelligence, whose ordinances it waa their 
employment to etndy. When they had just read a sentence of the 
table of the laws of the universe, they could not doubt whether it had 
had a legislator. When they had deciphered in them a comprehenaive 
and substantial truth, they could not believe that the letters had been 
thrown together by chance; they could not but readily acknowledge, 
that what their faculties had enabled them to read, must have been 
written by some higher and profounder mind. And accordingly, we 
concfflve, it will be found on examining the works of those to whom we 
owe our knowledge of the laws of nature, and eapecially of the wider 
and more compr^enaive lawa, that such persons have been strongly 
and habitually impressed with the persuasion of a Divine Purpose and 
Power, which had regulated the events which they had attended to, 
and ordained the laws which they had detected. 

" To those who have pursued science without reaching the rank of 
discoverers ; who have possessed a derivative knowledge of the laws of 
nature which others had diacloaed, and have employed themselves in 
tracing the conseqaences of such laws, and systematizing the body of 
truti thus produced, the above description does not apply ; and we 
have not, therefore, in these cases the same ground for anticipating the 
same frame of mind. If among men of science of thia class, the per- 
suasion of a Supreme Intelligence baa at some period been less vivid 
and lees universal than in that higher class of which we have before 
spoken, the fact, so &r as it has existed, may perhaps in some degree 
be accounted for 
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" The names of great discoverers are not Tray nnmerous. The 
Bcienoes which we may look upon as having reltched, or at least 
approached their complete and finished form, are Mechanics, Hydro- 
statics, and Physical Astronomy. Galileo is the fiither of iDodeni 
Mechanics. Copernicus, Eepler, and Newton are the great names 
which mark the prt^ress of Astronomy. Hydrostatics shared in a great 
measore the fortunes of the related science of Mechanics; Boyle and 
Pascal wece the persona mainly acUve in developing its more peculiar 
principles. The other branches of knowledge which belong to Natural 
Philosophy, as Chemistry and Meteorology, are as yet imperfect, 
and perhaps infant sciences, and it would be rash to presume to select 
in them names of equal pre-eminence with those above mentioned. 
But it may not be difficult to show, with sufficient evidence, that the 
effect of science upon the authors of science is, in these subjects, as in 
the former ones, tax other than to alienate their minds from religious 
trains of thought, and a habit of considering the world as the work of 
God." (Astronomy and General Fhysins considered tnilh rtfererwe 
to Natural Theology, by the See. W. Whewell, MO... London, 18331 
bk. iu. c. V. pp. 307-309.) 



LECTURE n 



NOTE 1, p. 31. 
Thb mistake commeuted upon in the lecture forms the all-pervading 
&llacy of Mr. Lecky's " History of Rationalism in Europe." Neither 
is any reference made to the dogmatic records of the faith; nor is 
there any recognition of the place which the Scriptures claim to hold 
with reference to the Church and to her doctrines, and which the ana- 
nimoua tosching of the Chnrch herself has ever consistently assigned 
to them. In voL i. p. 396, for instance, the Protestant doctrine of 
Justification and the Romish doctrine of Justification are placed upon 
precisely the same footing as two forms of specniative belief equally 
deserving of consideratioD. Tbns Hie popular belief in witchcraft is 
oonfonnded with a belief in the existence of a spiritual and unseen 
world. (Voi i. ch. i.) All the evils that have sprung for the last two 
thousand years from tiie heat of men's passions and tempers in matters 
of religion are considered to he the natural and necessary product of 
A dogmatic fikith. (Vol. i. ch. iv. p. I, and vol. ii. ch. iv. p. 3.) The 
same fallacy pervades the entire reasoning. A reference to the Scrip- . 
tares would have shown tikat the Romish doctrine of Justification \i^ 
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Works, the popular BDperatitiou which believes in witchcraft and 
mRgic, and the nstoial outgoing of men's hot passions in controvert 
whatever may have been its special eubj'ect, are not only foreign to 
the true genius of Christiaoit;, but opposed to ita positive letter. 
Mr. Leckj's views nuj probably have remained unchanged in any 
case, but it was equally deurable for himself and for his readers that 
in a history of opinion the Uieoiy of Christianity stionld be accnraWy 
Btat«d. 

NOTE 2, p. 33. 
Sbb Homily XTV., On the Peril of Idohitty, Part iii. 

KOTE 3, p. 43. 

Thb following list forms a very inadequate attempt to preunt in one 
view the uuBnimoas testimony of the Christian writers. In some 
cases where fragmeDts of works alone remdn we find only a phrase or 
two on which to rest, as in the fragments of Fapias, Lucius, and 
others of the early authors. But in most esses the testimony is 
singularly fall and explicit, and derivea great force Irom the strong 
diversity of doctrinal sentiment ot1»n existing among the writers. 
Thus we find the same devout belief in an authoritative revelation, 
and the same assertion tbat it is to be found within the limits of Holy 
Scripture, in Abelard and hb opponent Boacellinus, in Berengarius 
and his judge Lanfranc. The reference given to Durandus is an illus- 
tration, for the treatise to which tie reference is given supports in 
the most extreme form the corporal presence of our Lord's body and 
blood in the EnchariatJc elements. Yet, however widely the great 
divines of the Church have differed on separate points of doctrine, no 
controversial advantage led them to compromise the truth of an 
authoritative and dogmatic revelation entrusted by God to tiie keeping 
of the Church and embodied in Holy Scripture. 

I have not quoted any passages in det^ beyond those given in the 
body of the lecture, partly to save space, and partly because detached 
passages are never wholly aatislaotory to a student who desires to 
ascertain for himself the actual iacte of the case. As J have carefully 
verified every quotation, I trust that no inaccuracies will be found ia 
have crept into the list. I have found great difficulty in selecting one 
passage in each case from the many marked in my commonplace book, 
and can only express the hope that any student who takes the trouble 
to look into the matter wUI not rest aati^ed witliont mAfcin g a 
(\irther examination fbr himsel£ 
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97 Clementia Bom. Epist. i. c. ilii. — Apostolic Fatliera. Edinb. 1867. 
101 Igimtii, Epist. ad Ephes, s. iri. — Corpng IgDaUan. Lond. 1S49. 
108 Poljcarpi, Epist ad PhiKp. a. vii. — Routh's Scrip. Eccl. Opuso, 
117 Hermas, ' Shepherd of, SJipil. viii. — p. 597, torn. iii. Apost. Fathers. 

Edinb. 1867. 
1 15 Qnadratus, apod Enseb. EceL Hiat. lib. ir. c. iii. — p. 307, torn. ti. Paris 

1867. 
130 Bamabas, Epistle of— cb. ii. p. iij, Apogt. Fathers. Edinb. 1867. 
130 Pajaiie Fragmeata, %. i. — p. S, Konth'a Geliqniae Sacrae. 
140 Jostini Mart. Dial. 0. Tryph. s. 48.— p. 345, t^nn. L Paris 1841. 
164 Lndani Orotio. — p. |, vol. ir. Bontb'e Keliqniae Sacrae. 
167 Irenaeos adr. Haeresea, lib. i. c. i. s. i.-~toiii. viL Paris 1857. 
170 Theophilua Antioch. ad Antoljc lib. iL c. Zl. — p. 33S, vol. iii. Itoiltb'* . 

Rdiq. Sao. 
170 DioQjdi Corinth.— p. iSi, vol. i. Boath's Raliq. Sac. 
170 Melito Sard. Eioerp. ei Novo Teat.— p. 46, vol. iv. Kooth's Reliq. Sac. 
1 70 Hegedppns de Jadae Nepot. — p. z i ;, vol. i. Boath's Reliq. Sac. 
172 Tatiani Oratioc. Gcebcos, a. xii.— p. 16, tom. ii. Paris 1842. 
iSo Athensgorae Legat. pro Chriat. a. vii. — p. 903, tom. vi. Paris 1S57. 
18S Asterini Urbanaa apnd Enaebinm Eccl. Hist. lib. v. c. iG. — t«m. 11. 

Paris 1857. 
190 Serafno Antioch. apnd Ensebimn Hist. EccL lib. vi. c. iz. — torn. 11. 

Paria i8j7. 
190 Poljcratea Ephes. apnd EasebiaiD Biat. EccL lib. v. c. Z4.— tom. 11. 

Paris 1857. 
192 ClemenUa Alex. Paedag. lib. i. c. 6. — p. 341, Roatb'a Reliq. Sac. 
19* Tertulliani de Tiry. VeL c. i.— p. 889, tom. ii. Paris 1844. 
Z03 Minutins Felix, c. xiiviii. — p. 357, tom. iii. Paris 1844. 
320 Africani Epist. ad Aristid. — p. 337, vol. ii. Ronth's Reliq. Sac. 
220 Hippolyti c. Haeras. Noeti, s. ix. — p. 64, Ronth's Scrip. Eccl. Opnac. 
Z30 Origen de Priucipiia, lib. i. s. z. — p. 115, tom. vi. Paris 1844. 
Z47 IKonjains Alex, apad Ensebinm HisL Eccl. lib. viL c. Z4. — torn. xi. 

Paris 1857. 
Z48 Cypriani Epist. ad Jubaiaaum, s. xv. — p. 149, tom. iii. Paris 1844. 
2jo Lndi Einat. a. iv.— p. 981, tom. iii. Paria 1842. 
250 Noratianus de Trinitate. — p. 117, Oxford 17Z3. 
150 Oregorii Neocaes. ADathematismL — p. 4Z, Paris i6z2. 
ajo Cains Preab. apod Ensebinm Hist. EccL Ub. v. s. j8.— p. 343, vol. v, 

Ronth's ReUq. Sac. 
250 CrescoDS a Certa apnd S. Cypriannm. — p. 350, vol. v. Bonth's Beliq. 

Sac. 
150 Lodna a Tbebeate Epist.— p. 334, vol. v. Ronth's Beliq. Sac 
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150 Gi^orii Neocaes. Orat. Panjg;. >d Origen.— p. 351, toL t. Rontli'i 

Reliq. Sac. 
350 IManjsii Bonun. &piit. adr. Sabell.— p.'35i,ToL v. Bonth's Beliq. Sac 
sjo Archelai Caicliar. Disp. c Manete. — p. 351, vol. t. Booth's Beliq. Sac 
350 Theonae Epiat. ad Lnciannm. c. vii.— p. 443, vol. iii. Bonth'a Reliq. Sac 
350 Phikae E)^ ad Tbmatai apnd Emebiiuii Hut. EccL lib. Tiii. ■. 10. — 

torn. II. Paris i8S7- 
156 UnniliaDi Ep. ad Cjpriaiiam, s. liii. — p. 145, Bontli's Scrip. Bed. 

300 Hethodiiu de Besanect S§ i. ii.— p. 167, loin, iviii. Paria 1857. 
300 ArDobiOs adr. G«ite>, lib. i. — p. *74, Booth's Scrip. EccL Opusc. 
303 LactaotiaB de Irft Dei, c i. s. 6. — p. 80, voL viL Paris 1S44. 
311 Chrysostomi Horn, in Matthae. Hom. ilvii-— p. 643, Posey's Libraiy 
of the Fathera. 

315 Ensebiiu Caesar. Frol. ad Orat. io land, Const. — torn. 11. Fans 1857. 
310 Aleiandri Aleiand. Epist. ad Aleiand. s. i. — p. 15, torn. iviiL Paris 

1S43. 
335 Eustatbins in Heiaem. Comm. — p. 3, London 1619. 

316 Athanaeii Festal Epp. Ep. mix. — Appendix, p. 137, Posey's Library t£ 

the FathoTB. 
340 J. Firmicas Hatemns De Erro. Prof. Belig. cap. 11. — p. 1015, torn. xii. 

Paris 184s. 
350 Cjrilli Hierosol. Catecbe*. t. b. 13. — p. 331, Paris 1841. 
3g4 Hilarii Lib. de Synodis. — p. 29, torn. ii. Paris 1 844. 
3(K> Damasi Symbol, apod Hieronym. torn. u. — Corpos Confeasion. Genbve 

i6s4. 
36s EpiphanioB adv. Haere«. lib. ii. Haer. SJ, s. iii. — p. 97S, torn. ill. Paris 

1858. 
368 Optatos de Schism. Donat. lib. v. s. 3-— p. 1010, torn. xi. Paris 184J- 
370 Qregorius Nyssen. de Anima. — p. 50, torn. ilvi. Paris 1S58- 
370 Epbrem Cyras, Rytbm. ag. DispoUrs, lib. tL — Posey's Library of the 

Fathers. 
370 Basilii Epiet. ad Sozopolit. a. iii. — torn. nni. Paris 1857. 

373 Macarii Egypt. Hom. luii. e. I. — p. 761, torn, iiiiv. Paris 1S60. 

374 Ambrosias de Fide, lib. ii.c. vi.— p. 537, torn. ri. Paris 1S45. 

378 Hieronymi ad Paolam Epist. Ep. ixi. s. 6. — p. 413, torn. iz. Paris 

i84S- 
385 Theophilt Alei. Epis. Fascb. i. a. § vi.— p. 617, torn. vii. Oalland. V«t. 

Patr, 
39a Boflni Aqul. Comm. on Symb. a. uiri — p. 375, torn. xii. PaiU_, 

1849. 
396 An^stinos de Civil. Dd, lib. lii. c. 18.— p. 348, torn. U. Colon. 1850- 
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398 ChtyaoBtomi Horn, in lom. Horn. ziL— p. 117; Horn. zu. — p. 174; 

Horn. ixiiL— p. 1S7, torn. ili. Paris 18J9. 
4tt Cjrilli Alex, de Trinitate, c i. — p. iiii, torn. Invii. F&riB 1859. 
41Z Isidori Feins. Epp. lib. iv. c. cxir. — torn. IxiviL Paria 1S60. 
413 Theodoreti Haer. Fab. lib. r. c i. — p. 481. Hake 1769. 
430 CassiaDns de Incarnat. lib. vii. c. 11. — torn. i. Foris 1846. 
434 Tmcentii Lirin. Commanit. lib. ii, a. 29. — p. 677, torn. i. Fails 1846. 
440 SalvisooB de aobem. lib. Jii. b. 40.— torn. liii. Paris 1845. 
444 Prosper. — Ooode'a IKviae Hnle, vol. iii. p. 107. 
483 Felix IV. do EccL Raven. Const.— p. 13, torn. lir. Parii 1847. 
. 500 Fnlgeutins de Fide, lib. i. s. 4.— p. 675, torn. Iit. Psria 1S47. 

S35 Coflmae Indicop. Typograph. Christ, lib. viL ■. 192.— p. 374. tom. 

Ixixviii. Paris 1859. 
561 Anastiuina Siuait. Jaat. Tue Dni. — p. 100, Ingots. ]6o(i. 
587 Venantii Fortnnati £ip. Fidei Cath. de Trinlt. — p. 5867, tom. IxxiviiL 

Paris 1850. 
590 Gregoriui Magnos.— Goode's Divine Bnle, voL iii. p. ao8. 
636 Isidoms, Eiapan. Etjmolog. lib. vi. c i. s. jo. — tom. viii. Paris 1850. 
700 Sergii Epist. Life of Bede. — Fre&ce, p. ir. Chnreh Historians. 
730 Bedse Ven. Epist. to Ecgbert, %. zvii.— p. 665, vol. i. p. u. Cbiudi 

Historians. 
741 BoniJWiMns. — Cnthberto Epist. p. 143. (Has 1844. 
770 Panli DeacoQ. AscetJca, Hom. ill. — p. 1179, tom. icv. Paris t8jo> 
804 AlcniuQS adv. Hoeres Feticis, %\ 57, j8. — p. iil. tom. d. Aris 

1851. 

83a John Scotns Erigena, Horn, in ProL 8. Evang. S. Joan. lib. t. — 

tom. oiii. Paris 1851. 
830 Agabardi Epist. ad Fredegisiam, B. ii. — p. 164, tom. civ. Paris 1851. 
880 Photii Amphiloch. Qgaest. clxuii. — Wolfli Philolog. Hambmit 173S. 
SSS AnaaUui liom. SyUogismi.— p. 6go, torn, eiiii. Paris 1853. 
1030 Othlonns Mon. de corsn Spirit, c. ix.— p. 169, torn, cilvi. Parii 1853. 
1044 Laofi^ncns, Lib. de Corp. c Berengarinm. — p. S43, Paris 1548. 
1060 Durandas de Corp. at Sang. Christi, pt. iv. s. 1 1.— p. 1391, tom. cilii. 

Paris 1853- 
1090 BoBCelliai Epist. ad Abelardnm. — p. 19S, Ed. Schmeller. 
1090 AbeUrdi Epist. ad Heloiaam.— pp 377, 8, tom. elxiviii. Paris 1853. 
iioo Ansclmns de Cone. Fresri. Dei.—p. 51S, tom. ciriii Paris 1853. 
1 100 Alexander de Ales, de mode S. Scriptora^ pt. L Quest, i. — tom. i. 

Lngdnni 1515. 
1159 Brononia Eip. to 1 1101. iii. 16. — p. 470, tom, cliii. Paris 1854. 
1153 Bemnrdi Serm. in Cantiea. Ser. Ixii. s. 4.— p. 1077, tom. oimHI. 
Paris 1854. 
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1156 Petntf Lmnbaidiu de HjiL Trnat. lib. i. b- L — p. 13, torn. cuo. 

^Tu 1548. 
115a Iliomae Aqnin. Sumnu Theoli^. p. i, qnaest L art. L — p. 459, torn. i. 

Puii 1841- 
1400 John GenoD de Tita Sinrit. — quoted b; Coun, toL ui. p. 35, Anglo- 

CaULlib. 
1510 Lather on the GiUtiuu, ch. L t. 6. — HiddUtoo. 
I jio Ph. Hebncbt^o, Besp- ad Clenun CoL — Bp. Cosin, *oL iiL p. 39, 

Anglo-Csth. Lib. 
1 5to ErBsmni on Jade iiL — Edit. i6;S. Norember. 
1526 l^daH Answer to Sir T. More.— p. 100, PaAer Societj'B Edit. 
'53S Latimer, Bp., Sermon on Rom. iv. 4. — p. 59, Parker Soc- Edit. 

1535 Bnilinger, Decades, I. Ser. i. p. i.— p. 37, voL L Parker Soc. Edit- 

1536 Calvin's Institnte*, bh. ii. ch. vi. 64.— EJdiiib. 1S63. 

I j4a Bale, Bp., Image of Both Cbnrchea. — p. 152, Farker Soc. Edib 

1541 BecoD, Probations.— p. 3r9, Parker Soc. Edit 

1550 Bradford, Pref. to Plaeei (mT Artopaens.— p. 5, Parker Soc. Edit. 

1550 Hooper, Bp., AnBwer to Bishop of Wincberter,— p. 111, nirker 

Soc. Edit. 
1550 FhUpot, Arch^ Tnmp. of Cnrio's Defence.— p. 357, Parkar Soc Edit. 
1550 Cranmer, Archbp., Conftit. of Unwritten VeriUei. — pp. 51, 64. Be- 

marka, Parker Soc. Edit. 
1550 Bacon, Not. O^. item in Psal. lix. — Oif. 1855.- 
1550 Coverdale on Acta iL j-"- — p. 394, Parker Soc. Edit 
1560 Novell's Catecbism.— Encbirid. Tbeolc^cnm, vol. ii. 
ig6o Jewell's Apol. p. i. — pp. 57, e;S, Farker Soc Edit. 
1560 Parker, Arehbp., Address to Convocation, i;;*.— Goode's Divine 

Bnle, vol. iii. p. 345. 

1560 Beza on Jade iii. — Geneve 15S0. 

156^ Calfhill's Answer to Martial.— p. 27, Parker Soc. Edit. 

1561 Homiliesof Church of England, Homily i. 
I.; 7) Caoona. 

1571 Beformatio L^nm Ecd. — Ooode's IMvine Rnlc^ vol. iii. p. 344. 

1579 Whittaker, Add. appended to Dispntations on Scriptore.- p. 70J, 

Parker Soc. Edit. 
ijSo Folke, DefenceoftheS. Scriptarea, p. r.— p. 169, Parker Soc. Edit 
1594 Hooker, Eccl. Polity, bk. iL ch. v.— p. 307, Ed. iSii. 
1596 Orerall, Convocation Boob, bk. ii. ch. viii.— p. 191, Anglo-Cath. Lib. 
1600 Andrewes* Serm. on Temptation of Christ. — p. 504, Anglo-Catb. Lib. 
1606 Field, Of the Chnrch.— p. iji, ch. xiii. toI. iiL Eool. Hist. Soc. 1850. 

1619 Morton, Bp., Catholic Appeal.— Ub. iii. ch. ivi. s, iii. London 161a, 

1620 Donne, Serm. clvii. on ^ Pet. iii. 13.— vol. vL London 1839. 
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1610 Land, Arclibp., Conference with Fiehar, { 28. — p. 180, Oi£ 1839. 
1620 Unber, Frincipleg of Christian B^gion.— p. 5, Dublin 1S43. 
1615 Qrotios da Verit. Relig. Christ, liti. iii. c. i. 
1630 JftckBOn. ThoB., The Eternal Truth of the SoriptnMS, b. i. a. t, ch. ii. 

—p. II, Oif. 1844. 
1630 Cosin, Sermon iviji. on John 11. 9.— p. iji, vol. L Anglo-Cath. Lib. 
1630 Hall, OM Religion, Ep. Dedieatoiy.— p. 310, voL lyii. Gibson's Pre- 

serratire, Load. 1849. 
1640 Hammond on % Taa. iii. 16, and Jude 3. — pp. 711, S47, Lend. 1861. 
1640 Keynoids' Senn. liv. on PbiL iii. ij,— voL t, p. iji. Lend. 1816. 

1649 Thorndike on the lUght of the Chnrch, ch. v. p. 601.— vol. L p. iL 

Anglo-Cath. Lib. 

1650 Taylor, IMesaasire IVom Popery, cb. i. e. i. — Ed. 1844. 

1653 Bramhall, Answer to Milleti^re.— p. 49, vol. i. Anglo^th. Idb. 

1660 Barrow, Troth of the Christian Beligiau, Serm. liii.— p. 8, vol. t. 

Oif. 1830. 

1661 Pearson on the Creed, Art. i. — pp. 19, zo. Load. 184S. 
1670 Beveridge, Eipos. of Ait. VI. — p. 205, vol. ii. Lond. 18*4. 
1670 South, Senn. on Matt. v. 8.— p. 154, vol. vii. Oif. 1833. 

1673 "motson. The Knle of Faith, pt. i. B.in. a. 8.— p. S36, vol. i. Lond. 

.jiS. 
1680 Bull, Primiti™ Tradition of the Cath. Faith, Intnid.— p. aog, vol. iii, 

Anglo-Cath. Lib. 
16S0 SttUingfleet, Rational Account^ c. iL—p. 90, Oif. 1844. 
16S9 Burnet, Eip. Art, VI.— p. 84, Lond. 1836. 
1690 Patriot, Discourse on Tradition, pt. ii. s. I. — Gibson's Pres. toI. v. 

Load. 1848. 
1698 Wilson, Sacra Privata.— pp. no, ill, vol. T. Anglo-Cath. Lib. 
1730 Waterland, Doctrine of the Holj Trinity, c. vii. 9.5.— p. i6s, Ed. 1813. 
1814 Van Mildert, Bampton Lect., Serm. i.— p. 11, Oif. tSlj. 

NOTE 4, p. 44. 
The liev. E. B. Elliott in his "Honte Apocaljpticiie " qnotw 

Gibbon's words ; " The min of tha Pagan religion is described by tiie 
Sophists as a dreadful and amazing prodigir, which covered tiie earth 
with darkneES and restored the ancient dominion of chaos and of 
night." He adds the following note : " mi ti /ivSabis vat attiii 
(rxdroc rupamiiirti rii t'lri rijc yTJt KoKkurra. So EuuapiQS of the fourth 
century, in his life of EustAtbitiB, with reference to ttia then imminent 
ntt«r rain of Paganism." 

T 2 
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NOTE 6, p. 49. 

" Sicnr e^o Dens in principio per miraoulnm fecit frnmBntam et 
alia de toir^ nascentda ad alimentum hominum sine caltore et semini- 
bos ; ita nne litumtii& doctrina mirabiliter fecit cordft Prophetaram et 
Apoatolorum, necnon et Evangelistamm fbecunda salutanbus senjiini- 
boB ; nnde accepimos qaicqnid salabriter in BgTiciiltur& Dei ad ali- 
n auimtinim seminamaB, sicnt noo nisi de primia terrae a — ■ 



nibus habemus quod ad nutrimentnm corporum. prop^amuB. Siqui- 
dem nibil atiliter ad BsJutem apiritualeoi praedicamiaa quod sacra 
ecriptara spiritna sancU miracolo foecDodaU non protulerit ant intra 
M non contiDeat. Nam si quid ratione dicamuB aliqnando quod 
in dictig ejus aperte monrtrare ant ex ipsia probare nequimns, hoe 
modo per Ulun cognoscimus utrum ait accipiendum ant respiciendnin." 
(AntMiit, De Concordia Preicientiae De% cum libera Arbttrio, vol. 
i. p. 193.) 

NOTE 6, p. 49. 

"Sbd memento boc pacto incepi tuae respondere qnaeBtJoni, at 
videlicet, ei quid diiero quod m^or non conGrmet auctontas, qoamvis 
illad ratione probare ricfear, non alia certitudine accipiatur, nisi quia 
interim mihi ita videtur, donee mihi melius aliquo modo revelet. 
Certua enim siun si quid dico quod sacrae scripturae absque dubio 
oontradicant, quia falsum eat, nee illud tenere volo, ai cognovero." 
(Ait*elm, Cur Beat Soma, c. iviii.) 

NOTE 7, p. 51. 

The wbole passage from John Scotus ia so full of beaut; that I give 
it complete. The reference, as well aa the references to the other 
paasages quoted from the ScholssHc Divinea, will be found ander 
Notes. 

" Concatenatus quippe est divinae scriptnrae contfitns. Daedalisqne 
diverticulis et obliqui^tibus perpleiua. Neque hoc Spiritua Saactua 
iavidi& Tolait inl«lligendi, quod absit exiattmari, aed studio noatram 
inteUi^entiam eiercendi, audorisque et inventionis praemil reddendi; 
praeminm quippe eat in sacra Scrintar4 laborantium purs perfeeta_qn« 
mtoltigentia. U Domine Jeaua, nullum aliud praemium, nullam aliam 
beatitndinem, nullum aliud gaudium a te postulo, nisi ut ad puram 
abaqne ullo errore iallacia theoriae verha tua quae per tuum Sanctum 
Spintum inapirita sunt, intelligam. Haec eat enim sumnia felicitetis 
meae, finiaque perfectae est contemplationis, quoniam nihil ultra ratio- 
nabilis anima etiam purissima inveaiet, quia nihil ultra est. Ut enim, 
non alibi altius quaereris quam in verbis tula, ita non alibi apertion 
invenirifl quam in eia. Ibi guipnp habitaa et illuc quaerentes et dili- 
gentes te introducis ; ibi Bpintuafes epolas veiae cognitionis electia tois 
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OKB, illic tranaiens miiiistras eis. 
im., lib. T.) 

NOTE 8, p 



NOTE 9, p. 57. 
I DO not give tlie fbllowing list as an exhatutive enumeration, bnt 
as containing the best-known Confessions : — 
I Fragments of a Creed in IreoBena— lib. i. c. i. 
I The Creed ofOrigen: rtpl ipxSr — ftaefat. 

3 FragmentH of a Creed in Tertullian-De Vel. Tiig. 

4 Fragments of a Creed in Cyprian — Epist. ad Hareion. 

5 Creed of Gregory of Caesarea— Opera, p. 1, apud Gregory Kyssen 

6 The Creed of Ludan the Martyr — recorded by Athanasiua, Socrat«B, and 

Hilary. 

7 The Creed of the Apostolical Constitutions— lih. vii. c. xiii. 

8 The Creed of Jerusalem — partly preserved in St. James's Litorgy. 

9 The Creed of Caesarea— given by Easebios. 

10 The Creed of Alexandria —recorded by Socrates. 

1 1 The Creed of Antioch — recorded by Cassian. 
II The ApoBtles' Creed. 

13 The Creed of Aquileia — ^ven hy BnfGnus. 

14 The Creed of Daiuascns— given by Jerome. 

15 The Nicene Creed. 

16 The two Creeds of Epiphanins. 

17 Niceno Creed as completed at the Comicil of Constantinople. 

18 The AthttUBHian Creed. 

19 The Huguenot Confession of La Bochelle. 
zo Waldensium Confessio, 1 1 20 a J>. 

}i Confeewo Gennadii, &c., 1453 a.d, 

II Helvetian Confesdo Simplex, i>;66 A.D. 

13 Helvetian Confessions of 1536 and 1581 A.I). 

24 Basiliensis Confessio. 

25 Jewell's Apology. 

16 Articles of the Church of England. 

27 Ecdeuarum Belgicarnm Confessio — Dort, 1618 A.11. 

28 Confteuo in Synodo Czengerina, 1570 A.v. 

19 ConsensDS Hajoris et Minoris Poloniae, &c., 1573 and 1643 a.d 

30 Confesdo TetrapoUtana, 1581 a.d. 

31 Anguatana Confessio a Ph. Melanchthon, 1534 a.b. 
)l Confessio Saionicacum Ecclesiamm, 1551 A.D. 
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3J ConfefluD Chtutophert Docia Wortembei^ellBie, 1 561 kJS, 

34 Confemio Frederici III., 1577 aj». 

35 Confcsno, Ac., B^^ii Bobemiae, IJ35 AJ>. 

36 Confesaio BasiUeiiBis, 1647 A.l>. 

J7 Cyrilli Fatriarchae Contrtantin. Conffeado, i6tl kJ>, 

3S Wntminstei Confessioa. 

39 The Heidelberg ConfeHion, 1575 A.D. 

40 ScotlJca CoDfettnOi 1560 A.D. 

41 Dabliu CoDfessioa, 1615 tjt. 

4t Anabaptjst Confesuon, 1646 A.D. 

43 Confesuon of the Qoakers, 1673 l.D. 

44 The Browniat Confewiong, 1596 AJ>. 

45 The Baptist Confeauons of iGii, 1643, 1677, 16B9 A.D. 

46 The Independent or Savo; Coufcsuon, 1658 aj). 

47 Creed of Pope Pins IT. 

NOTE 10, p. 69- 
Thb papal decree eslablishiiig tbe dt^pna of die Inunamilate Con- 
ception was dated December 8, 1854 A.D. 

NOTE 11, p. 59. 

Tbb dootriue of a por^torial fire was first Baggested by Origen ; 
was donbtfdllj referred to by Angustine with reference to 1 Cor. iii. 
15 ; was first positively asserted 1jy Pope Gregory I. ; was reduced to a 
system in the thirteenth century by Thomas Aquinas \ and firmly 
eEtabliahed as a dogma of the Chnrch for the first time by the Coandl 
of Trent in 1563 a.d. 

NOTE 12, p. 59. 
CoxMUMiOH in one kind was decreed by the Council of Constance, 
1414 A.D. In the eleventh session it was determined that "Christ did 
institnte this sacrament in both kinds, and that the faithful and the 
Primitive Cburcb did receive in botb kinds; yet a practice being rea- 
sonably brought in to avoid some dangers and scasdab, they appoint 
the custom to continae of conBecrating in both kinds, and of giving to 
the laity only in one kind, since Christ was entire and trolj nnder 
each kind." (_Q,tuAeA hy Burnet on Article XXX.) 

NOTE 13, p. 59. 
Thb doctrine of tranmbstantiation is ordinarilj re&rred to Kuchft- 
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BiuB Badbert, a, v. 831. Bishop Cosin, kowerer, ai'guea that there is 
nothing in hie book " that favourB the trangubstiuitiatiou of the bread, 
or ita destraction or removal." {Mistory of 'jyansuhstantiation.) Ber- 
tram, AelMc (Archbiehop of Yorlc], and Berengarins wrote against 
PascbaainB. Tbe term' transnbBtantiation' cannot claim an earlier dat« 
then the beginning of the twelfth centnry. Tbe Conncil of Lateran 
in J.D. 1316 gave format authorization both to tbe term and tio tbe 
doctrine. 

NOTE 14, p. 59. 

" As to tbe number ' seven' insisted upon by the Chnrch of Borne, 
we cannot find it in the writings of the Fathers. Peter Lombard is said 
to have first devised it in tbe twelfth century ; and from bim it was 
adopted generally hy tbe Schoolmen. It was laid down with aathority 
in a decree to the Arminians sent from tbe Council of Florence, 1439. 
which waa only in the name of Pope Eugenius. It was then confirmed 
by the provincial Conncil of Sens, otherwise called the Council of Paris, 
i-D. 1528, after that by the Council of Trent, a.d. 1547. It finally 
stands as part of the Creed of Pope Pius IV." (Bishop SaroUt 
Browne on the Artielea, Act. XXY.) 

NOTE 15, p. 59. 

" The Kcclesiastical Councils found it necessary at length to set limits 
to tbe licentious superstition of those ignorant wretches, who, with a 
view to have still more friends at court — for such were their gross 
notions of things — were daily adding new saints to tbe list of tlieir 
celestial mediators. They accordingly' declared bya solemn decree, that 
no departed Christian should he considered as a member of the E^ntly 
order, before the bishop in a provincial council and in presence of (he 
people bad pronounced him wortby of that distinguished honour. . . . 
It is true we have no eiampte of any person solemnly sainted hy tbe 
Bishop of Rome alone before the tenth century, when Udalric, Bishop 
of Augsbuig, received this dignify in a formal manner from John XV. ' 
[Mosheim's Ecclesiastical Mislory, Cent. ii. vol. ii. ch. iii. pp. 11. 320. 
Berwick, 1809.) 



standing that Gregory the Great, one of his immediate predec< 
rebuked the pride of John, Patriarch of Constantinople, for assuming 
to himself tbe very same title ; pronouncing it blasphemous, and aa 
fitly belonging to none but to a forerunner of Ajitichriat." (Grier'a 
Epitome qf General Councils, p. 113,) 
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LECTURE m 



NOTE 1, p. 66. 

" Hi.TniS rebuned his native language, lie gave tiiem an acconnt of 
hii adventnTea ; and aa the Andamaaese have no notions of b dmtv, he 
acquainted tbem with the knowledge he had of God, and would have 
persnaded hia countrymen to learn of htm the way to adore God and to 
obey His laws ; bnt ne could maie no oonverta." (^amtJftm'f Aeoomt 
of tha Eatt Indies, t'n FinkertmCi Voya^et, vol. viii.) 

Hamilton's statement has receatlj been repeated. 

On the other ride, an account appeared in tiie " Times " oewspiqier, 
some yean since, t^e date of which I have been nnahfa te trace, of a 
viait to the Andaman Islands made by a party from Calcutta. It waa 
mentioned that at a certain period of each day the natives retired for 
some tJme apart from their viritors, and it was not nnnatorally cott- 
jectnred Uiat this nniiBDal act on the part of these untamed savages was 
connected with some form of religions worship. The Bushmen, who 
are about on a par with the Andamaneae in physicaland social condition, 
if not atUl lover, possess a traditional belief in a supreme power beyond 
the moon, good and evil spirita, and the immortali^ of the soul. 

NOTE 2, p. 6^. 

Tbi bias of modem thought is stated by Mr. Leckj to dispose men 
" in bistery to attribute all kinds of phenomena to natnral rather than 
to miracnlons causes ; and in theology to esteem succeeding systems the 
expressions of the wants and aspirations of that religiout tentimmt 
«4ici M planted in all men." {Sittcry of SalioTUilitin, Introduc- 
tion, p. 1 8.) 

NOTE 3, p. 67. 

" What do we mean by relmon ? Is tliere in tact any definition of 
it possible to be given that wiU serve all the occasions under which we 
have need to employ the term F I say, no. There is indeed one 
meanine of religion that I hope is oommon to all of as, as relating to 
that enunently most important side of religion which is the one we 
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bfkTe to lire nntler — die pradjcal side. But I protest that when, on the 
contrary, religion is considered as a thing that we have eipresslj to 
think and to speak abont, a qait« different meaning of the t«rm of 
necessitj arises to as. The first is ttiat which relates to the Bense of 
religion, swaying solely the domain of feeling ; the latter is that which 
■views religion as a thing largely asBoeiated with intellect. The former 
aspect, common to na sll, is the one that presents itself so long as we 
simply eonsnlt oar own individual consciDDsness. The definitjon of 
religion that under it we should all agree to give, would be this ; tbat 
it consists in an intimate recwnition of Divine guardianship and 
srmpathy, held characteristically )n the manner of an intuition, which 
thought, so far from aiding, only disturbs, and for the time dissipatea." 
(S^nneWt Preient Religion, s. ii. p. 34.) 

" Christianity was [in the earliest and pnrest d^ of the Church] 
strictly a religion, that is to say, it consisted of modes of emotion 
and not of intellectual propositions." {Leeki/'« JSatumalitm, vol. i. 
P- 390) 

" A new theology has sprung into being — not a new religion, hut a 
renewing of reli^on, a retam to the simple Gospel of Jesus Christ 
stripped of the dis£guring accretions which later days have Astened 
npon it." {Dutch Divine, quoted by Biahap Colen*o, Natal Sermont, 
p. 16.) 

NOTE 4, p. (H). 

. K we beein to 

there is 01 

forth, both by its clearness and its uniqueness, &r above all the rest — 
that, namely, of one infinite and all-perfect Being. If. then, clear ideas 
are always objectively true and the idea of a Qod is the clearest of all, 
we mast have a direct proof from conscioasneBB itself of the Divine 
existence there ; then we perceive the nature and validity of Descartes' 
&monB psjcbological argument for the foundation -principle of nstnral 
tlieology, which may be stated as follows : — The idea of an all-perfect 
InSnite Being is without controversy in my mind. How could it have 
come there P Not from the outer world, not from education, not from 
any finite source, for the finite and imperfect could never give me the 
conception of the perfect and the infinite. The effect never transcends 
the cause. Hence, if I have incontestably a clear idea of Qod, a God 
nnst necessarily exist" [Moreir* Sittory qf FAihsopig, vol. L p. 
170.) 

NOTE 6, p. 77. 

Ur. HoLYOUX, the editor of the " Beasoner," a paper which. clainB 

to be "ths accredited organ of ftee-thinkingln Great Britain," allegea 
the mysteries of Providence to be among the prominent oauses of bii 
nnbellef. He says, — 
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" I once prayed in all the fervency of this same religion. I believed 
once all these things. I pat np prajera to heaven which I cannot 
conceive how homanitj could have refosed to respond to — prayers 
BDcb a« if put np t« me I mnst have responded to. I saw those ne&r 
and dear to me perishing around ma; and I learned the secret I care 
no loneer to conceal, that man's dependence is upon his courage and 
hia industry, and dependence npon heaven there seems to be none." 
(Qrant and Molyoake DiteuMum.) 

"It has long seemed to me the moat seriona Jihel on the character 
of the Deity, to aasome for one moment tbat He interferes in haman 
exigencies. A mountain of desolating tacts riaea np to shsine into 
ailence the hazardous suppositian. Was not tlie whole land a short 
time ago convulsed with horror at the fate of the ' Amazon '? There 
was not a wretch in the whale country whose slumhering hamajiify 
would not have been aroosed in the presence of that dismal calamity. 

Uow is it that liberty is in chains all over Europe, if God be 

still interposing in human affairs F " {Tovmleg and Solyoake IHtcms- 



NOTE 6, p. 83. 

AmrnnAITT evidence of the true condition of mankind in the atato 
of savagism will be found in the two volumes published by the great 
Christian Honeer, Dr Livingstone, and in the two volumes of "Explo- 
rations in Equatorial Africa," by M. Du Cbaillu; in Mr. Muiraj's 
"Missions in Western Polyneais," and in other works of the same 
kind. The opposito view is m^tained principally by Capt. Burton, 
but evidence of tlie strongest kind against it may be gathered from his 
own boobs, " Abbeobnta and the Camaroons Mountain," ajtd " A Mis- 
sion to the King of Dahome." 

NOTE 7, p. 85. 

" Those among the philosophical systems of the Greeks wbich most 
completely harmonized witli a worldly, thoughtless spirit, and were 
devoid of all susceptibility for the godlike ; those which made pleasure 
man's highest end, or which led to a doubt of all objective truth — 
Epicureanism, as represented, for example, by a Lucretius, and scepti- 

oism — found welcome on all sides In the religious ayatema 

of the several nationa which the Roman Empire bad Drought into 
contact with one another, as well as in the doctrines of the philo- 
sophical schools, men saw nothing hut a strife of opinion, without a 
cnterion of truth. The ejaculation of Pilate, 'What ia tmthP" in 
which he ridiculed all enthusiasm about such a matter, heapoke the 
sentiment of many a noble Roman." {Neander'» Ckmreh Mittory, 
Bohn'a ed. vol. i. p. II.) 
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NOTE 8, p. 86. 

JnBTiM MiBT. Dialog, c. Tryph, cap. 3l8, foL 1686, ijnoted by 
Neander, " Chnroli HiBtorj," vol. i. p. la. 

NOTE 9, p. 87. 

1. PtUTiECH, "De Defeciu Oraonlomni," cap. U. 

3. " I roast beg yon to bear in miud, that I am not speaking of tbe 
religion, but of toe theology of our time. The religious feeling itself, 
no doubt, Taries from age to age ; but still it is much more nearly the 
same than is the ease with the theories of thinking men, who, by their 
reasonings upon it, produce what is called theology. Sometimea the 
religion is behind the theology of an age, sometimes before it, always 
more or less independent of it." (See paper on the " Theology of the 
Mbeteenth Century " in Fraaer'i Magmint for February, 1865.) 



LECTURE IV 

BOTE 1. p. 93. 

Plotihits cUimed to have attained to tbe intuition of the Supreme 
God in the way recommended by Plato, manifested neither by form 
nor by idea, but existing in a manner above all that is intelligible. 
Porphyry adds to the statement : " I also. Porphyry, once approached 
and was united to the Supreme Deity in the aiity-eighth year of my 
age." The last words of Flotdnus were; "I am endeavouring to 
rejoin what is Divine in me to that which is Divine in the oniverse." 
For a clear sketch of the Alexandrian Flatonists, see Douglas's " His- 
tory of Philosophy." The ablest modem advocacy of the soul's in- 
tuitive capability of knowing God, is to be found in Morell's " Phib- 
flophy of Beligion," 

NOTE 2, p. 95. 
ThS word ' natural * expresses that which belongs to the constitu- 
tion of oar nature as originaUy framed by the Creator, and not neces- 
sarily that which talis within the reach of the nnassiBted &culties at it 
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agreeable to the indiiiBtloiia of ham&u nature as it tiaa existed since 
die Fall. This distiDctioii is stronglj drawn bj Butler in the " Ana- 
Ic^." ^le leligioQB knowledge existing prior to the gift of a writf«n 
revelation maj therefore be natoial, inasmach as it meets the wants 
and accords with the instdnds of the hnman soul, and jet not be ostD- 
lal in the sense that it is the product of unassisted human, nature. 



HOTE 3, p. 105. 

" Stkasob conformation of mind ! which can find no adetjuate fonn- 
dations for its hopes, its worship, its principles of addon m the &r- 
stretching universe, in the glorioos fimament, in the deep ibU soul, 
bursting with unutterable thoughts — jet can rest all, with a trusting 
nmplicitj approaching the sublime, on what a book relates of the saj- 
ings and doings of a man who lived eighteen centuries ^o." (Gr^'t 
Creed of ChruUndom, p. 319.) 

" This is the state of manj men all through life, and miserable poli- 
liciaoB or Chorchmen thej make, nnless bj good luck thej are io safe 

hands and ruled bv others, or are pledged to a course And 

sometimes when their self-importance is hurt, thej take refuge in the 
idea that all this is a proof that thej are unfettered, moderate, dispas- 
uonate, that thej observe the mean, that thej are no par^-men, wnen 
they are, in feet, the most helpless of slaves.' {Halyoake'» Principle* 
if Sectilaritm, Pretax.) 

"Beason, which existed before all religion and decides upon ell — 
else the false can never be distinguished from the tfue — seems self- 
dependent and capable of affording personal direction." (Ibid. p. 4.) 



HOTE 4, p. 108. 

" NsiTHBit bj nature nor bj human conception is it possible for me 
to know things so great and Divine, but b; the gift which then 
descended from above upon the holj men, who had no need of 
rhetorical art, nor of uttering anj thing in a contentious or quarrel- 
some manner, bat to present themselves pore to the energy of the 
Divine Spirit, in order ^at the Divine plectrum itself, descending from 
heaven, and using righteous men as an instrument, tike a harp or 
lyre, might reveal tons the knowledge of things Divine and heavenly." 
{Jutlin Martyr, Hortatory Addict to ifle Cheeks, ch. viii. — p. 
ao4, Anle-Nicene Librarj; Plea of Atheruuiorai fbr the Chrittiant, 
oLviL— Ibid.) J -^ ^ 

NOTE 5, p. 109. 

" StJCH specnlalionB as I have quoted respecting the nervous fluid, 
proceeding from some of the greatest philosopherB that ever lived. 



IV] 

prove only that hitherto the endeavour to ci 
perception and will, of life and thoDght, ha 
jianj anatomical tmths have been discovered, but, ho far aa our survey 
has yet gone, no physioloKioal principle. All the trains of physio- 
li^cai research which we nave followed tiave begnn in exact eiami- 
nuion of oi^anizatiou and AiDction, and have ended in wide conjee- 
taiee and arbitrary hypotheses. The stream of knowledge, in all «nch 
cases, is clear and lively at its oatset; but, instead of reaching the 
great ocean of the general traths of science, it is gradually spread 
abroad among sands and deserts till its coane can be traced no loneer." 
( YfhevielVt Misioty of the IndtKtive Sciencet, vol. iii. bk. iviL on. v. 
See also Ms Pkilosop^ of the Inductive Sciences, vol. i. bk. ix.) 



NOTE 6, p. iia. 

Thb feeling has been eloquently expressed by the late F. Robertson 
of Brighton. Kobertson was one of a small circle of three who nut 
our college career together, and of which I am the only snryivor. 
The earnest affection I ever entertained for his person (for he had 
singular powers of conciliating affection) has never blinded me to the 
defects of his theology. The peculiarity of his opinions on subjects of 
religioDB belief was the frequent subject of debate during our confi- 
dential interconree at Brasenose, I have ever been disposed to attri- 
bute his doctrinal pecniiarities to his ezcessire and almost morbid 
dresd of what is conventional. In his hoceet endeavour to avoid cant, 
that is, the use of certain &miliar phmsea as phrases rather than as 
expressive of realities, he fell, I think, into tiie very ianlt be dreaded. 
In morbidly shrinking from theolt^cal phrases because they were old, 
be lost his graup of the great and etem^ verities which the Church of 
Christ, nearly from apostolic da3's, has employed them to convey. The 
ibilowing extract is taken from the third series of his Sermons ; — 

" We are feeble, dwarfish, stunted specimens of humanity. Ooi 
best resolves are but withered branches, oor holiest deeds unripe and 
blighted frmt ; but to the Infinite Eye who sees in the Perfect One the 
fype and assurance of that which shall be, this dwindled humanity of 
ours is divine and glorious. Such ate we in the sight of God the 
Father, as is the very Son of God Himself. This is what theologians, 
at least the wisest of them, meant by ' imputed righteousness.' I do 
not mean that all who have written or spoken on the subject had this 
conception of it, but I believe they who thoaght truly meant this. 
They did not suppose that in imputing rigbteonsuess there was a 
kind of figment, a self-deception in ijie mind of God. They did not 
mean that by an act of will He chose to consider that every act which 
Christ did was done by va; that He imputed or reckoned to us the 
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iMptism in Jordtui, or the victoiy in the wildmriess, and Uie ^onj in 
the garden, or that He believed, or acted as if He believed, that wh^i 
Christ died eieh one of ne died ; bat He saw humanity sabmitted to 
the law of Belf-sacrilice, and in the light of that idea He bebolde ub as 
pofect, and in satisfied. The prufoond idea contained therefore in the 
death of Christ is the dni; of self-sorrender." [Sermon on a Cor. v. 
I4-) 

NOTE 7, p. 114. 
This question is discoEBed at length b; the American Wines in his 
" Commentaiy on the Laws of the Ancient Hebrews." His book has 
reached a fourth edition. He stronglj snpporta the repeated and em- 
phatic asBertions of the old Fathers that the ancient philosophers were 
lai^lj indebted to the Hosuc writings. Mr. Mareden in his " Influ- 
ence of the Uoaue Code " m^ntains the same view. 



See ]tferivale'B " History of the Romans," vol. ri. oh. 54; Jahn's 
" Hebrew Commonwealth," voL vi. p. 11, s. 8. 



NOTE 9, p. 118. 

" Etbbt intuition manifests s reality so for as it goes, but when 
that reality is only perceived dimlv and uncertainly, it is impossible to 
get such an eipreEsion of it as shall satisfy the requisilions of certitude, 
or he adeonate as a datum for li^ical reasoning. The experience of 
other minds does not in this case at once correspond to it ; there is a 
colouring in it, or at least in its eipreBsion, derived irom the 
idiosyncrasies of the individual ; and the results drawn from it in this 

which we may jod^ whethe 
expressed, is so distinct and adequate as to be immediately recognized 
hy other properly developed minds, and thus to serve the pnipose of a 
fixed and abiding conception of the objective reality. The three great 
criteria which have been oft-times recognized b y ph ilosophieat thinkers 
are distinctness, oniformity, and universality. When an intuition has 
attained to such a atat« that its simplest expression is recognized as 
conveying an idea perfectly distinct—an idea which is invariably the 
same — an idea, lastly, which is universally drawn forth from the human 
■onl when placed under the proper conditions of development, and 
which is finallyveriGedby theconsist^ncy of all its practical dedncrions, 
then we regard it as posaessing the marks of certitude, so fiir, indeed, 
as hnman certitude can at all exist." {Morell'» PhUoio^hg qf 
Beligion, ch. i. pp. 301, 30a.) 
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LECTURE V 

NOTE l,p. 117. 

The sjatematic cimatrcction af the ChnKtiBO ScriptoreB has been 
treated by the anfior at length in his "Divine Plan of Eevelation" 
(Hamilton, Adanu, & Co.), being the Boyle Lecture for 1863. 

NOTE 2, p. 127. 

Thb pa«sage quoted is from the " Tbeologigche Ethik" of Dr. 
Bichaid Rothe, Professor of Theology at Heidelberg, and Director of 
the Protestant Seminary. The following additional extracts will 
explain the reference!) in the body of the lecture : — 

"Speculative theoIcCT must be somethins essentially different fi'om 
every peculiar form of piety, notwithstanding the strictnass of the 
speculative method, which \% equally inexorable in every case. For in 
each form of it the starting-pomt of theological apeculation, namely, 
the peculiar determination oi^ the religions consciousness, is easentialfj 
difierent. There must he, therefore, a Speculative theology peculiarly 
Christiau. But for the same reason also, within the limits of 
Christianity there must be an esBentially distinct speculative theology 
for every peculiar Christian fellowship, since we must suppose that 
their doctrinal variations rest upon essentially peculiar modifications of 
the universal Christian consciousuess." (^othet Theoloffische JElhik.) 

" Speculative theology, according to the idea of it now given, is only 
an individual production. Its starting -point is the individual religious 

copsciouBiieBB of the speculator We cannot come forward with 

w attempt at Uicological speculation withont the painful con- 
ess of giving an appearance of immodesty and presumption, and 

. might almost wish in doing so to tall under the suspicion of light- 
mindedness, as thongh we were ignorant what we were doing and what 
oIMm we were setting up." (Ibid.) 

BOTE 3, p. ia8. 
This will be a«en &om the quotations made under ISole 2 ; fiir Dr. 
Bothe finds the starting-point of his theory in the individnal religious 
consciousness { that is, the moral sentiment of the heart : then in the 
formation of his theology he r^eots all further alliance with the senti- 
ment out of which it has sprung. 
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NOTE 4, p. 131. 



" In thus dcnng he [Deacartes] eatabliahed the fimdametital prin- 
<up1e which we regard as the corner-stone of all the metaphysics of 
modem Eniope, namelj, that as nataral science is based upoa indnc- 
tioDB drawn from the actual obserration of the world without, so 
metaphysical science is based apon inductions simiiarij drawn &om 
reflection upon the world within." [3£o7-eU't Biatory qf Philotophy, 
voL i. p. 167.) 

On the other side stands the following vigorous protest agunst 
BpecolatiTe thinking from the pen of Mr. Q. H. Lewes : — 

" If the foregoing discossion has carried with it the reader's asKent, 
he will perceive that the distinguishing characteristic of science is its 
method of gradoated verification, and not, as some think, the emploj- 
ment of indaction instead of deduction. All science is deductive, and 
deductive in proportion to its separation from ordinary knowledge and 
its co-ordination into syst«niatic science. ' Although all sciences tend 
to grow more and more deductive,' says a great authority, 'they are 
not therefore the less inductive ; every step in the deductjon is still an 
induction. The opposition is not between the t^rms inductive and 
deductive, but between deductive and eiperimental.' (IfilVs Logic.) 
Experiment is the great instrument of verification," {Lewes' Biogra- 
phieal BUtory of Philosophy, Introd. iiiv. ed. 1857,) 

" While this is the course of science, the cburse of philosophy is 
veiT different. Its references start from uo well-grounded basis ; the 
STcnes they throw are not irom known &ct to unknown fact, but from 
some unknown to some other unknown. Deductions are drawn front 
the nature of God, the nature of spirit and the essence of things, and 
from what reason can postulate. Biaing from such mists, the arch bo 
brilliant to look upon is aft«r all a rainbow, not e bridge." (Levxt' 
Biographical Bistory of PkHoaopAy, Introd. nvi. ed. 1857.) 

It will be observed that in tiie latter quotation Mr. Lewes entirely 
bears out jay description of the deductive basis of specnlative philo- 
sophy. In regard to the distinction made in the former passage to the 
relative use of the t«rms induction and deduction, it must be remem> 
bered that the words are oflen used in different senses by diflerent 
writers. In the passage in question, Mr. Lewes appears \o refer, as 
the quotation from Mill indicates, rather to the systematizing of what 
is known, than to the process by which we acquire oar knowledge. 
I Bubjoin a definition of the terms from an authority to which Mr, 
Lewes himself refera with great respect : — ■ 
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verse process of proving that some property belongs to a. particular 
case from the ctmsideration that it cornea Qoder a general law. Mora 
concisely, indactioa is the process of discovering lava from &cts, and 
causes from effects ; and deduction that of deriving facte from laws, 
and effects from their causes." {Thomton't Lava qf l^oagM, s. 115, 
p. 315.) 

In a note Dr. Thomson explains the caiue to which the variable 
vttige of the two terms ia to be attributed. 



NOTE 5, p. 133 

" FuBNiSHBD as we are with the clue of Bacon's philosophj we can 
traverse through with slow steps, and meeting with many an obstacle, 
the labyrinth of nature ; unravelling the mysteries that are without as 
by the aid of observation, and the mysteries that are within us bj 
the more painful and precarious operation of reflection npon onr own 
thoughts J but where is the new philosophy or the new organum by 
which we might find out the Almighty? We can know exactly as 
much of Him, but no more, than He Himself is pleased to reveal. It 
is to the Bible alone that inductive philosophy is to be applied, receiv- 
ing tie Divine declarations as the ultimate facts of rehgion in the 
same way in which the laws or ultimate fiids of nature Decome the 
baais of natural philosophy, and the ultimate principles of consdoua- 
ness become the foundation of morals." {IhtigVa, IVutht t^ SeUgtaa, 
p. 76.) 

NOTE 6, p. 13a. 

"When engaged in 1638 in preparing ibr the press the treatise on 
Geology, I conceived the idea of classing the whole of this series of 
strata according to the different degrees of affinity which their fosril 
t^staceSi bore to the living fauna. . . . After comparing 3000 fossil 
species with 5000 living ones, the result arrived at was that, in the 
lower l«rljaiy strata there were about 3} per cent, identical with 
recent; in the middle tertiary f^afahms of the Loire and Gironde) 
from 35 to 50, and sometimes in the most modern beds as much aa 90 
to 95 per cent. For the sake of clearness and brevity I proposed to 
give short technical names to these sets of strata, or the periods to 
which they respectively belonged. I called the first or oldest of tliem 
Eocene, the second Miocene, and the third Pliocene." (LyelFt Anti- 
juttly qfMan, ch. i. p. 4.) 

NOTE 7. p. 141. 

I; the language of the lecture should appear too strong to any 
reader not acqawnted with speculative philosophy, as may very pro- 
bably be the caae, I commend to his attention the following dowirip- 
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tion of ScheUing'B Byatem from tlie able and competent pen of Mr. 
MoreU :— 

"It is now easj to see the vsnt comprehenBiveneBB of Schelling's 
philoBophy as a whole. It begins bj Edvocating a kind of Divine 
mtoition bj whicH we gaze upon the realistic ground or basis of all the 
phenomena, both of mind and mat(«''. From this it goes on to con- 
atract b; means of an absolute and a priori law the whole phenomenal 
universe, deriving it from the self-unfolding of UiB Absolate. One 
region of eiiatence aiUr another fields, as D j ft mag^c spell, to the 
bidding of this law, and confesses its secret unveiled. Matter with all 
its dull inertia puts on the garb of contending powers and shows itself 
to be the objective redection of the Absolute itself. Those subtle 
s which we term magnetism, electricity, ^vanism, light and 



heat, each avows itself to be but one pulsation in the self-developing 
process of the nnirersal mind ; and even the phenomena of oi^aiuzed 
me are still but the complete objectifying of t£e Absolute, each animal 
nature being a perfected type of the eternal nature iti^E From the 
philosophy of nature Scbeiling passes on in one unbroken chain of 
argument without a chasm between, to the philosophy of spirit. The 
same great law of the Absolute solves the mysteries of sensation, of 
intelligence, and of bnman freedom 1 from thence it proceeds to explain 
the phenomena of man as an individoal agent { of man in his con- 
nexion with society ; and, lastly, of man as he has developed his being 
upon the broad page of his history. Finally, it enters into the many 
regions of human geuias and art, and finds in them the crown and the 
summit of the whole process, the highest expression of the D^ty in 
the world. 

" Here it might be supposed that the author would have found his 
goal, and having constructed the universe out of almost nothing, have 
at length ei^oyed hia Sabbath in peace. But> instead of this, we find 
that the work is only half done; he has developed the law of the 
universe, but not eipfiuned the substance ; he has exhibited the form, 
now he must go on to the matter; he has analyzed the iiill idea of 
God, and now he must make manifest Hia existence. Upon this, with 
unwearied wings, he begins another flight: pantheism is leil behind, 
and the real Tnune Jehovah is placed before ns in all the plenitude of 
a Divine personality. Next the whole nature of tbe dependent creation 
is developed, the procedure of the material universe from the Absolute 
exponuded, and tbe mysteries of existence, which had been hidden 
before in thick darkness, made irradiant with light and intelligence. 
The destiny of man next comes upon the stage. To show tlus, we 
have tbe origin of moral evil discussed, and the question bo long tossed 
npon the billows of controversy for ever set at rest. Tbe door being 
thus ojien into the region of Christian tbeoloKy, the philosopher boldly 
enters in to grapple with the great ideas which we there meet with- 
The law which has unveiled the mysteries of nature and the aoul, we 
may be sure does not fail in explaining the wbole rationale of Chriatiin 
^Ui— the great doctrines of revelation, the fall of man, the theory of 
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redemption, the effasion of the Spirit — all are converted from objects of 
faith to objects of science ; all now, as bj natural conseqnence, from 
the K^^at rhythm of existence : naj, the controversies of the Chnich 
Iiersmf are settled, and the repoie of tlie worM aunonnced, in the 
pradominance of the doctrines of the loved apostle over the eqnallj 
partial views of the Protestant and the Catholic." {Mm-elTt Sistory 
cjf Philoiopiy, vol. ii. pp. 154 — 157.) 

NOTE 8, p. 145. 

" I BBGIK tbe real history of Greece with the firat recorded Olyni- 
piad, or 776 before Christ. To such as are aconstomed to the babite 
once universal, and still yet uncommon, in inveBtigating the ancient 
world, I may appear to be striking off one thousand yeare from the 
ecroll of history j but to those whose canon of evidence is derived from 
Hr. Hallam, ii. Sismondi, or any other eminent historian of modern 
events, I am well assured that I shall appear lax and credulona rather 
than exigent and seeptieai. Por the tnith is, that historical records, 
properly so called, do not begin till long after tbia date ; nor will anj 



Greece in 000, 1000, iioo, laoo, 1300, 1400 B.C., or in anr earlier cen- 
tury which it may pleaae cbronologista to include iu their asBer;ted 
genealogy, cannot be described to him upon any thing like decent 
evidence," [Grate's Hist, if Greece, Preface, xi.) 

" The work of Niehuhr haa formed a f^reat landmark in tiie recent 
treatment of early Roman history. Almost all the subsequent woAs 
on the subject are either fonnded upon his researches, or are occnpied 
to a ^eat extent witb criticisms on his conclusions, and with reasons 
for rejecljng or doubling them. Among the former of these the work 
of Dr. Arnold stands conspicuous, which bad been brought down to the 
end of the first Punic war, before he was unhappily carried off by a 
premature death. Among the latter it will be sofBcient to name the 
work of Bekker on ' Roman Antiquities,' continued since his death by 
Marquarat, and the histoij of Schwegler, one volume of which, com- 
prising the regal period, has alone appeared. In these and other 
works many of Niebnhr's opinions on questions of Roman histoiy are 
disputed or doubted ; and it may be said that there ia scarcely any of 
the leading conclusiona of Niebuhr's work which have not been im- 

Eugned by some subEequent writer. Even his views upon the Agrarian 
laws, the sounded and most valuable part of his history, have not 
escaped contradiction on certain poinlc. Purthermore, a recent history 
of Bome, published at Basle by Gerlach and IJachofen, and writton 
with considerable erudition, not only repudiates the reconstructive part 
of Niebuhr's work, bat even refuses assent to his negative criticisms, 
and returns to the old implicit faith in the early period such aa it was 
in the time of Echatd, Catron, aod Rollin." {CrediUlitg <fthe .Earlg 
Soman History, by 8ir Q. C. Lemt, voL i. p. 12.) 
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NOTE 9, p. 148. 
Ik oonfifmktioQ of the facta stated in this brief eketcli of the resnltB 
of BpecnUtiTB philoaophj, I refer to the following standard works : 
Enfield's " Historf of Fhilosopliy, a^r Bracker," Ritter's " Hiatary of 
Ancient Philosophy," Morell'a " Eistoty of Speculati7e Philosophy in 
Europe," and Lewes' "Biographical History of Philosophy." 

NOTE 10, p. 149. 

"Ir the 'Conra de Philosophie Positive,' we have the grandest, 

beoanse npon the whole the truest, system which philosophy has yet 
produced ; nor should any differences which mast meritably arise on 
points of detfdl make us foreet tbe greatness of the achievement and 
the debt we owe to the lonely thinker who wrought oat (his system." 
{Leveed Biogrtqikkal Hutory qf Phihiopiy, art. on AugatU CotnU, 
p. 66a.) 

NOTE 11, p. 150. 

"Thi fiindamental doctrine of a true philosophy, according to HL. 
Comte, and the character hy which he defines PosLlive philosophy, is 
the Ibllowing : — 

"We hare no knowled^ of any thing but phenomena; and onr 
knowledge of phenomena is relative, not absolute. We know not the 
essence, nor the real mode of production of any fact, but only its 
relatdoDS to other fiicts in the way of succession or of similitade. These 
Tektions are constant) that is, always the same in the same circmu- 
stances. The constant resemblances which link phenomena together, 
and the constant sequences which nnite them as antecedent and conse- 

rnt, are termed thair laws. The laws of phenomena are all we knoir 
at them. Their essential nature and their ultimate causes, either 
efficient or final, are unknown and inscrutable to us." {MiU on Fo*i- 

I have preferred to make the extract from Mt. Mill's own words, in 
order to avoid the posBtMlity of bdng charged with having miBrqwe- 
sent«d M. Anguste Comte's meaning. 

NOTE 12, p. ISO. 

" M. CoHTB'i law may be thus stated ; — 

" Every branch of knowledge passes snccesnvely throng Qat» 
stages: i. The supernatural or fictitdoos; a. Tbe metaphydoal or 
abstract 1 3. The positive or scientific. The first is the necessary pcnnt 
of departore taken by boman intelligencei the seoond is meraly « 
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st^e of tiansition from the superDsturtd to the positive ; aod tbe 
third is the fixed and dufinite conditdon which knowledge ii alone 
capable of — progressive development. 

" In the Bapematnra! stage the mind aeehs after causes — aspires to 
know the essences of things and their modes of operation. It regards 
all effects as the prodaction of eupematural aeenta vbose interventioil 
is the cause of all the apparent anomalies and irre^larilies. Nature 
ia animated by supernatural heinga. Eveir unusual phenomenon is a 
sign of the plesaure or displeasure of some being adoTM and propitiatod 
as a god. The lowest condition of this stage is that of the savages, 
viz. Petichism ; the highest condition ia when one b^g is substitated 
for manj as the cause of all phenomena. 

"In the metaphjaical stage, which ia onlj a modification of tlie 
former, but which is important as a transitional stage, the supeinBtaral 
agents give place to abstract forces, personified abtractions supposed 
to inhere in the various substances, and capable themselves of engen- 
dering phenomena. The highest condition of this st^e is when all 
these farces are brought under one general force, named Nature. 

"In the positive stage the mind, convinced of the Aitilit; of all 
inqniry into causes and essences, applies itself to the observation and 
cl^iflcation of laws which regulate effects ; that is to sa^, the inva- 
riable relations of saccession and similitnde which all things bear to 
each other. The highest condition of this stage would be to be able 
to represent all phenomena as the various paridcnlaTs of one general 
view. ' (Z#w«' Bioffrapkical Bitfory qf PhilotcpAy, art. AugvMU 
Comie.) 



LECTURE VI 



NOTE 1, p. 155. 

" CiTiLizATioir is, as it were, the grand eniporinm of a people in 

which all He wealth, all the elements of its life, all the powers of its 
existence, are stored up." {Ouizol on Civilization, Lect. 1. p. 6.) 

" Wherever the eiterior condition of man becomes enlarged, quick- 
ened, and improved ; wherever the intellectual nature of man dia- 
tingniahes itself bj its energy, brillian(^, and its grandeur ; wherever 
these signs concur — and they often do so, notwithstanding the gravest 
imperfections in the social system — there man proclaims and applauds 
civilization." {Ibid. Led. L p. 10.) 
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NOTE 2, p. 167- 

Ths Btatistics of migBioDatj work in New Zealand give the fbllow- 
iog reanlta; — In 1863 the Cbnich Missionary Society occupied ai 
stKtionB, with 5500 comTnnnicBnta. In 1864, the Wesleyfiii Mie- 
■Jonarj Society, working in the north-western portion of the island, 
had gathered 1978 Chnrch members, and 13,633 attendants at pnbtio 
worship. To take a more general view, fia missionary agencies in 
variouB parts of the world occnpied, in 1863, 1516 miBsion stations, and 
maintained 1S91 places of worship. The numher of agents employed 
was 7373, of whom 3868 were fully orddoed. The attendants at 
public worship were 541,073, of whom 468,345 were communicants. 
The number of echolara under inatjuction was 333,353. 

The interesting circomstancea connected with the first succesBfiil 
rerolta of the Moravian missions at Labrador establiab the propoeitioD 
maintained in the lecture. The report of Hie Society's agent is aa 
fbUows :— 

"June ^. Many of the natives of the south that passed onr habi- 
tation visited ns. John Beck was at that time writing a tnumlation 
of the Evangelists. The savages earnestly requested to hear the con- 
tents of that book. He accordingly read part of it, and taking the 
t^iportnnity to enter into conversation, asked if they had each of them 
a soul. Tliey answered Tes. He asked ag^ where their soul wonld 
go after death. Some sud np yonder, pointing t^i the sky ; others, 
down to the abyss. After setting them right on that point, he asked 
them who had made heaven and eu^h and all things visible. They 
replied that they did not know, nor hud ever heard, bat it must have 
been some great and opulent lord. He then told tiiem that God had 
created bU things, particularly man, hut that the latter had revolted 
through disobeiSence, thereby plunging himself into et«i-nal misery 
and rain ; but that his Creator had mercy on him, and became a Han 
to redeem him by suffering death. And now, siud John Beck, we 
mnst believe in Him if we wish to be saved. He afterwards read 
to them the narrative of Christ's sufferings on the Mount of Olives. 
Then the Lord opened the heart of one of them called Bagamak, 
who stepped up in the table and said in a lond, earnest voice, ' How 
was thatr Tdl me that once more, for I would fain be saved too.' 
These words, the like of which I never heard from a Greenlander 
before, thrilled through my frame, and melUd my heart to snch a 
degree that the tears ran down m^ cheeks while I eave the Green- 
lander a ^neral account of our Saviour's life and deat£, and the whole 
counsel of God concerning our salvation." (Quoted in From Polt lit 
Pole, p. 103.) 
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NOTE 3, p. 159. 

An interesting acconnt of these Bettlementa will be fotmd in Burd's 
"Beligioh in Ameri<»," book viiL ch. 2. 

NOTE 4, p. 168. 

" In BDch a state of tbings, and recollecting moreover that Soorates 
m bia defence would not condescend to the nsnal practjceg of accoeed 
persODB, and disdained io move the compassion of bis judges b^ lamen- 
tations, or their good-will by flattery, but in tbe proud conaciouaneaB 
of innocence — without a fear of death, perhaps even with a desire tn 
die — boldly defied his judges, and made them listen, not to sweet 
words of adulation, but to bitter truths, — there is nothing to Burpriaa 
ns in his condemnation. Indeed his contemporaries do not appear to 
have been amazed at the result, hut rather to have wondered that he 
should have been condemned by a bare mi^orit^ of five or six votes." 
(SitUr'» Bistoty t^ Ancient Philosophy, vol. a. p. 30.) 

NOTE 5, p. lyo. 
Plato " De Legibus," Ub. V, c. lo; also " De KepuUica," lib. v. 

NOTE 6, p. 171. 

A STATEMENT of this kind is contuned in one of tbe very agreeable 

narratives of the American writer Mr. O. H. Dana; but I regret to 

add, that while tbe fact is distinct in my memory, I have not yet been 

able to verify the reference. 

NOTE 7, p. 171. 
The information we possess relative to the social and domestic life 
of the Romans will be found put tc^etber in a form both interestdng 
and amusing in a curious book entitled " Literary Conglomerate, or 
a Combination of VaiioDB Tbonghts and Facts on Various Sutg'ects, by 
P. B. Duncan, Oiford, 1839." See also Merivale's "Hist, of the 
Bomans," vol. iv. ch. 41. 

MOTE 8, p. 17a. 

An immense difference is perceptible between the female characters 

of Homer, as, for instance, Nansicaa, Penelope, Arete, and Andromache, 

and the female characters of Terence, where there is not a trace of 

nobility, and little of virtue of any kind. This higher type has not 
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escaped the attention of hiatoriaiu. Bishop Thirlwall in hk " Histoiy 
of Greece " says : — 

"Homer hae drawn ■ pleasing picture of nmdenly Bimpliclty, filial 
tenderaeaB, and hoepitahle kindneaa, in the person of the Phaeacian 
princesa NanRicaa, one of his most amiable creations ^ jet he seecu 
to dwell with still ereater satisfaction on tile matrool; dignity and 
conjogal devotion Which command our respect and admirunon la a 
Penelope, an Arete, and an Andromache. If, indeed, we should draw 
ODT notiona aa to the st&te of domestic socie^ in the hennc aga from 
tiiese charaoten, we might be in danger of estimating it too fiivoor- 
ably," (Vol. i. ch. vi. p. 199.) 

In the prerious chapter he had expressed the opinion : — 

" There may perhaps be room for Baspecting that he [Homer] has 
unwittingly passed over some gradations in the advance of sodety, — 
that he has sometimes transterred to the age of his heroes what 
properly helonged to his own, and still oflener that he has heightened 
ana embellished the objects which he touches : but there is no ground 
for the opposite nnapicion, that he has any where endeavonred to revive 
an image of obsolete simplicity, or for the sake of dramatic correctness 
has suppressed any advantage or knowledge or refinement which his 
contemporaries possessed." (ch. v. p. 179.) 

Of the state of eociety he says ; — ■ 

" The intercourse between the aeies, though much more restricted 
than by modem European usages, was perhaps subject to less restraint 
than in the later times of Griiece. If it ia entirely destitute of the 
chivalrous devotion which has left so deep a tinge on our manners, it 
djsplajn more of truth and simplicity in the degree of respect which 
the stronger sei pays to the weaker." (ch. vi. p. 197.) 

Mr. Grote estimates the earlier periods of Greek society in much the 
same way. He considers the aucient legends to be valuable memorials 
of the state of society as to feeling and intelligence. In vol. ii. bk. xr. 
p. 81 he spesks &vourahly of the moral and social feeling of the heroic 
period (p. 109), and of the infioeuce of religion upon custom (p. iii); 
expresses the opinion that in the heroic period the wife " seems to 
live less eecladed, and to enjoy a wider sphere of action, tium ¥ras 
allotted to her in historical Greece" (p. 113), and warmly commends 
the hospitality, the generous sociality, and strong affections of the time 
(p. 116). 

NOTE fl, p. 173. 
Sbb Homer'a " Odyssey," bk. li. ; Ae«chylua in the " Promethens 
Bound," the " Prometheus Delivered," and the " Enmeuides ;" Sopho- 
cles in the "Oedipus Colooeus." Jnstin Sfai^ in liii "Htotattny 
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Addre»a to the Oreeka," and in his " Treatise on the Sole Goveniment 
of God," quotes some Btriking jpassa^es &am works do longer eit&nt, 
by AeachjluB, Sophocles, and Euripides. Atheuagoros, in his "Flea 
for the ChriBtiang," qnotes from Sophocles and Uuripidea, the abject • 
being in hoth cases to show that Christiaa troths were possesBed 
through tradition by the ancient poets, but in a form too imperfect and 
corrupt to exercise anj practical inflnence on morals. The relation of 
the ancient Greek tra^diane towards Cbristiaii tmth will be found 
discussed bj Dollinger in the " Gentile and the Jew," vol- i. bk. v. ch.i. 
How completely the notion of an existence aft«r death and liitute 
rewards died out of heathen belief is ahown in a learned note of 
Whitby on a Tim. i. 10. 

NOTE 10, p. 173. 

" Abihtotle thought it lawful to procure abortion (Polit. lib. vii. 
ch. xvi.) ; and Plato I41 expose children (De Bepub. lib. v.). Demo- 
critus and Epicurus condemned marriage (Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. ii. 
ch. zziii.; Plato, De Bepub. lib. vii.). The Epioareans and Stoiea 
(Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. lib. iii, 0. xiiv.), nay Socratea and Plat<i (Tert. 
Apol. c xixii.), allowed fornication and a community of wives." 

For the remainder of the passage, with the authoritdea on which the 
statement is founded, see Ryan's " Effects of Beli^on," s. i. p. 64, 
ed. 1788 ; see also Merivale's " History of the Romans," vol. iv. cb. zl. 

"It was a cnstom among Phoenicians, Babylonians, and other 
ancient nations, to appoint women for prostitution in the temples of 
Venus and Priapus These temples were decorated with ob- 
scene figures of naked Jupiters, gladiators, and other emblems of 
strength and lewdness, and one thonsand religions prostitutes were 
solemnly dedicated to such services at Corinth, and maintained in a 
temple." {Strabo, lib. viii. ; Leviia' Hebrew Anti^Uet, bk. v. ch. i. ; 
Bi/an'g EgeeU ofSeltgion, lect ii.) 



NOTE 11, p. 176. 
The history of all the great nations of antiquity confirms this state- 
ment. Assyria under Sardanapalua, Babylon under Belshar-ozzar, 
Perma onder Xerxes, and the Boman Empire under Nero and his 
successors, are instances admitting of no dispute. The same fact holds 
good in a remarkable degree in oriental history; for instance, in 
i^ard to the successive dynasties which have held sway in Hindostan. 

NOTE 12, p. 177. 

"CHEISTIiirrrT represents all men as children of tie same God, and 
heirs of the same salvation, and leveb all distinctions of rich and poor. 
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u BccidentBl and insignificuit in His sight, who rewarda or pnniahee 
Bocording to tiie merits or demerits of Hia cre&tnrei. Tbis doctrine, aa 
friendlj to virtae, tends i« humble the proud, to add dignity to the 
lowly; to render princes and inferioi magiatrateB moderate and just, 
geotle and condescending to their inleriois; subjects resigned and 
contented with thair sitnation, cheerfdllj obedient to the laws, and 
oonsequentl^ qniet and peaceable citdzeuB." {RyatCt Mffeett of Seli- 
gion, feet, iii. p. 188.) 

" The Greek was a political being in the strictest sense of the term- 
Citizenship and political freedom, consisting in a participation in the 
snpreme power of the State, was his highest good. A complete depen- 
dence on the State, and the absolute Barrender of the individual mem- 
ber to the body, was the sentiment that had grown with his growth 
and formed the ^undwork of his moral being. The som of his duties 
was ffl mei^e his personality in the State, and to have no will of his 
own distinct from that of the State. What position an individual was 
to occupy in the community was not lefl to his own good pleasure, hot 
was traced oat beforehand for him. And, properly speaking, there was 
no department within which a Greek could be justified, according to 
his jndgment, in tree action merely as a man." {DolltJiger, The Gen- 
tile and the Jew, bk. ix. ch. i.) 

NOTE 13, p. 178. 

OiBBoR, in his account of the cansea of the spread and triumph of 
Christianity, specifies the spirit of mutual love to which their &ith 
gave rise:— 

" The more they were persecuted, the more closely thf^ adhered to 
eai^ other. Their mutual charity and unsuspecting confidence has 
been remarked by infidels, and was too often abused by perfidious 
friends." 

NOTE 14i p. 179. 

"Thb eontests of wild beasts, and of men with beasts, were a cor- 
ruption of the noble science of war, which the gladiatorial combats 
were supposed to t«ach. They were a concession to the prurient 
appetite for excitement engendered by an indulgence which, however 
natural in a mde and barbarous age, was actu^y hardening and 
degrading. The interest these exercises at first naturally excited 
degenerated into a mere passion for the sight of death." (Merivala't 
Sulorjf qfthe M&matu, Tol.iv. ch. 41.) 

The delight taken by all cIbsbbb in the bloody games of the circus, as 
they existed during the later times of the empire, proves how cheap 
was the estioutte of human life. These games were oftentimes minia- 
ture battles, and sometimes battles on a considerable scale. After the 
triumph of Tr^an over the Dadans, spectacles were exhibited fbr 113 
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dajs, in which 11,000 animals of different kinds wera killed, aodiOgCOO 
glsdiatora fonght. 

Por the condition of the Blare popnlation at Rome, see Uerivale's 
" History of the EomaaB," vol. iv. ch. iixii. ; Maseey's " History of 
tiie Romans," p. 39 ; Gibbon, ch. ii. Tacitns records that the prefect oi 
the city (Fedanios Secandua) being murdered by one of hia slaves, tha 
whole body of his slaves at Rome, amonnting to a vsfit multitude, and 
including many womea and children, were, in accordance with the 
ancient law, eiecnted together. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 43 — 45.) 

" The Greeks and Romans had no charitable building until the 
humane spirit of Christianity encoun^ed almsgiving and laid the 

foundation of snch buildings TCberesoerer it was adopted It 

appears, irom the first volume of the ' Byzantine History,' that there 
were no charitable buildings in Constantinople in the time of Arcadius 
and Honorius, and soon after the establishment of the Christian reli- 

^on In Rome, where a martial spirit prevailed, the generals 

and emperors paid extraordinary attention to the recovery of sick 
soldiers {Ktiscus, ' Leiicon,' vol, ii. p. 1032), but it does not appear 
that the state provided any charitable institnrions similar to those now 
established in Christendom. A writer (Pablius Victor, 'De XTrbis 
Romae Regionibus et Kostni Antiq.,' lib. i.) who describes all the 
buildings of ancient Rome, does not mention a single house for the 
accommodation of the sick orof persons in distress, ft is trie the word 
valet-udinarium is found both in Seneca (De Ira, lib. i. cap. ivL and 
Epist. uvii. Com. Notes Lipsii) and Colnmella (De Re Rustica), but 
most commentators are of opinion that the word only signified an 
infirmary in or near the booses of great men, for the sick servante of 
the family." (Syan't Effects ofSeligion, e. iii. vol. ii.) 

This statement has been called into question in an Jnteresldng 
volume, " Collections relative to Systemaljo Relief of the Poor, by 
J. S. Duncan, Esq., Bath, Telbw of New College. Bath and London, 
1815." The passage is as follows, and confirms rather than impugns 
the statement of the lecture : — 



aional strangers. The term is also applied to a military hospital. It 
has been said that no establishment existed in ancient Rome on a more 
extended plan. But the expression of Seneca seems to mark a dif- 
ference between a valetudinaritim of a general nature, and one attached 
to a great man's bonse: 'SL intrassem valetudinarium eiercitatus et 
sciens, aut domnm divitis, nan idem imperassem omnibus per diversa 
aegrotantibuB.' It indeed strictly opposes the valetudinarium to 
the house of the rich, therefore may signify that the disorders of the 
poor in the vaUtudiaarium require a difierent treatment from those 
of the rich in the dotnut. Yet in Epist 37 he says: 'Tamqoam in 
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eodem voletndinario jaceam de commani malo tecam coUoquor, remedia 
oommDnica.' This bmidb to refer to a kind of place in which he and 
hi« friend misht have come together, without a total chanee of con- 
dition from ueedom to slaverj. ■ ■ ■ Whatever might be the case of 
the poor in ancient Rome, it is not to be doubted that it was sablimel;; 
extended, and for a toDg time naefitllj directed, bj the earlj Chris- 
tians." (pp. 59, 60.) 

NOTE 15. p. iBo. 

DoLLiHGBB, speaking of the Greek mysteries, says, — 

" If purity wae desired in those who were to be initiated, we are not 

tq understand bj the expression 'moral puiltj of soul,' the idea of 

which, to the extent we are acquainted with it as an ordinance of reli< 

fion, was quit* strange to be^endom." (Tke Gentile and the Jew, 
k. iii.) 

" Before approaching matters of Divine worship and celehratioa 
of rites among the Gwieks — their sacrifices, prajere, and festivals — 
we must mention their pnrificBtions, as they necessarily preceded each 
act directed towards the Deit^. As far as the case admits of investi- 
gation, the idea of these ablutions and lustrations was a merely mecha- 
nical one." (Ibid. hk. iv.) 

Of the Bunian purifications he Bays, — ' 

"It was not on the strength of any ideas of morality attaching to 
this abstinence, but because snch abstaining, like the fresh-washed gar< 
ments and hands, was calculated to produce that physical puril^ with 
which a person ought to present himself before the Deity and ent«r 
into the communion of sacrifice with Him ; hence the poetu»l dictum, 
' The pure is pleasing to the celestial,' and Cicero's prescription, ' One 
shonld approach the gods in purity.' " {Ibid. bk. vii. ch. 4.) 

NOTE 16, p. i8r. 

n institution 

, „ , „ the reli 

of husbanas and wives accordingly. Their maidens, obliged t 
gymnastic exercises of the Palestra in a state of nudity, and in the 
presence of men young and old, including frequently atraneere, were 
educated to a hardihood ill becoming their sex: their very dances are 
represented as of a licence degraded \a indecency. The idea of con- 
jugal fidelity being of sacred obligation was in reality never dreamed 
of. (Dollinger, Gentile and Jew, bk. ii.) 

Bee also Guizot's "Lectures on Civilization;" — 

"In Greece the principle was the unitj" of the social principle; and 
Greece had hardly become glorious before she appeared worn out." 
{Lect. ii. p. 34.) 

See Plato "De RepnhlicB," bk. v. c. 9. 
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NOTE 17, p. 181. 

"Ik the ancient world there prevailed two practices equally per- 
ntcioos to the peace aqd happiness of the married state. FroQi the 
most early times polygamy appears to have been miiversal amone the 
Eastern nations, and men married as many wives as their &ncy wished 

or their fortune could maintain By it were banished from 

domeetic life all those enjoyments that sweeten and endear it. Friend- 
ship, social intercourse, confidence, and the mutual care of children, 
were to a great measure unknown, — on the one hand, rigour, volup- 
twouanesB, jealousy; and on the other, anlgeotion without love, fidelity, 
or virtue. One h^ of the human suecies became the property of the 
other ; and the husband, instead of being the friend and proUctor of 
^B wife, was no better than the master and tyrant over a slave. 

" In the western parts of the world the notions in regard to marriage 
were more conformable to nature. One man was confined to one 
woman, but at the same time their laws allowed a practice which 

introduced the most &tai disorders into domestic life No sooner 

hod the ptt^esfl of luxury and the establishment of despotic power 
vitiated the taate of men, than the law in regard to divorces was found 
to be among the worst corruptions which prevailed in that abandoned 
^e. . . . Among the Bomans domestic corruption grew of a sudden 
to an incredible height; and perhajis in the history of mankind we can 
find no parallel to the andi^uised impurity and licentiousness of that 
«e." (Sabertton'* ZHstmirie on the Sifnalion of the World at 
Chrut't Coming.) 

The laws to prevent the crying evil of promiBcuous bathing in the 
Soman baths, passed by Adrian and Matcns Anrelius, repealed by 
Heliogabalus, and re-enacted by Constantine, and yet more clearly the 
laws passed to regulate prostitution, illuatiate the incredible licentions- 
aesa of the later times of the empire. In regard to the last, and the 
licence issued yearly by the ^diles, with its degrading conditions, we 
are told that women who were wives sod daughters to Bomon knights 
were not aabamed to apply for such licences; and the infection even 
reached higher. Yiotella, a lady of praetorian rank, was not ashamed 
to apply for a licence ; bnt the Bomans, debauched as they were under 
^berins, were shocked at this, and several laws were passed to prevent 
ladies of rank from so degrading themselves. The cmelty that went 
hand in hand with their profligacy — as was natural, for selfish passion 
is at the bottom ot them both — was illustrated by the conduct of Pul- 
Tia, the wife of Anthony, towards Cicero. An immense collection of 
&ct« bearing on tiiis subject will he fhnnd in the " History of Women," 
by William Alexander. London, 1762. 
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NOTE 18, p. 183. 
GcizoT in his " Lectures on Griliutitn" jnetl; puts stress on Um 
ehanctcr of tiw GoUiic naliona as luTing lielped to infiue Vbe prin- 
ciples of hard; independence inbi modem ISorc^. Bat he picsses this 
one element too for. The tendenc; to an Eremitic life in the early 
daja of Christianity was pre-Christian in its ori^n- Doubtless the 
institatioD of conventual estahliahmenta was OTemled fiir good during 
the darkness and the disordered state of society prevailing in tiie 
middle ages. Bat the benefits vhich the wise providence of God has 
secnred for the world by their means is no proof that they are good in 
themselves, and had not a dark and pr^udicial side as well as a &Tonr- 
able one. But according to the a^mnent of the lecture it is no 
qnestion for a balance of advant^es and disadvantages, but of dis- 
tinctive characteristics. Neither the teaching of Scripture nor the 
examples of its recorded saints supply the slightest anthority ibr the 
life of forced seclusion which the Chnrch of Bom^ and some among 
ounelres, term the "retigione lite." 

NOTE 19, p. 183. 

" NoTHiHQ can, I conceive, be more erroneous or sapeifcial than the 
reasonings of those who muntajo that the moral element of Chri»> 
tianity has in it nothing distinctive or pecnliar. The method of this 
school, of which Bolingbroke may be regarded ss the type, is to collect 
from the writings of different heathen writers certain isolated passages 
emhodying precepts that were inculcated by Christianity; and when 
the collection had become very large the task was supposed to be 
accomplished. But the true originality of a system of modern teaching 
depends not so much upon the elements of which it is composed, as 
upon the manner in which they are fused into ft symmetrical whole; 
upon the proportional value that is attached to different qualities, or, 
to state the same thin^ by a single word, upon the type of character 
that is formed. Now it is quite certain that the Christian type differs 
not only in degree, but in kind, irom the Pagan type." (Leeky't 
Sutoty of SationalUm, vol. i pp. 335 — 339.) 

NOTE 20, p. 185. 
Sbe Quizot's " Lectures on Civilization," where he refers the origin 
of modem civilization to the Chnrch of tiie fiflh centoiy. 
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LECTUBE VII 



KOTB 1, ^ J88. 

" Biblical Pstcholoot, DelitMoh," bk. ili. b. jy. p. 165. CUrk's 
ed. 1867. 

NOTE 2, p. 190. 
ALLtTBIOK is here made to va article on Conscience which a^pe&red 
in the "Satarday Keview" for August 11, 1866. To the philosopbj of 
this article, as expressive of the general rCBult of inquiry, allusion is 
made in p. 3o€. This atatement fairly reflects the general opinion ; 
hut in coming to it all the great thinkers of modem times have held 
the existence of an inborn germ of conscience in every man, a, natural 
witnesE for Ood which is trained and developed, but not itself pro- 
duced, by the educational processeB of life. When, therefore, the writer 
of this article proceeds towards the close of his paper to say that a man 
produces his own conscience as be raises his own vegetables, the illus- 
tration is as philosophically untrue as it is painfiilly irreverent. For 
in the illustration the man is a conscious and intelligent agent in 
sowing the seed, and the production of the fruit is so entirely de- 
pendent upon his own volition, that he can have it or not have it as 
he likes. Bat the possession of a conscience is not left to any man's 
choice. Its existence is as absolutely independent of his own will, as if 
the faculty were in no degree acquired, bnt were altogether isnate. A 
man has it in his power to abuse the gift by either corrupting the 
verdicts of conscience or by crushing its power ; but he is totally unable 
to relieve himself of the responsibility of its possession. 



KOTE 3, p. 191. 

" A STSTEU [rationalism] which makes the moral taculty of man the 
measure and arbiter of feith must always act powerfully on those 
in whom that faculty is moet developed." {Lecl^'s Bistory iff So- 
tionalUm, vol. i. ch. li. p. 183.) 

" Men have come instinctively and almost unconsciously to judge all 
doctrines hj their intnitive sense of right, and to reject or explain 
away, or tluow into the background, those that will not bear the t«st, 
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no mfttter how imposing maj be the antlioritjr Uiat uithentioates 
them." (Leeky't Stttory (jf Rationalism. voL i. ch. 4, p. 411.) 



NOTE 4, p. 198. 

Tbb viewa of Hobbss are st&ted in the body of the lecture. His 

inoonnsteut references to the gronnds of conscience are fuond in the 

"Leriath&n," pt. i. ch. 15; pt. ii. ch. 26, 38. I ent^oin the first of 

these passages:— 

" The laws of nature are immutable and eternal ; for injustice, ingra* 
titnde, arrogance, pride, iniquity, deception of persons, and the rest, 
can never be made lawiiil. for it can never be that war Bball preserve 
life, and peace deetio; it." 

Palej's words in denial of an innate faculty of conscience (" Moral 
PhiloBophj-," bk. i. c. 5) are also quoted in the lecture. On the other 
hand, in his Sermons he says : — 

"ConBoience — our own couBcience — is t^i be onr guide in all things." 
"It is through the whiaperings of conscience that the Spirit spwiks. 
If men are wiliUly desT t^i their consciences tbej cannot hear the 
Spirit" (Sermon xit. on I Cor. iii. 16. See also Sermon zzxiL) 



HOTE *•, p. 307. 

"SiTCHDiT BBVIXw"for August II, 1866. 

NOTE 6, p. 307. 
Thx following list will snpply the works to which reference is mado 
in the lecture, in the order in which the; occur : — 
Homer'a Odyne;, bk. vii. 
Aeechjlai, EamenidHB snd Prometheus Bound. 
Hemmder, 316, edit. Udneke ex Aldo. 
Plato, De Bepablica, lib. ix. 

Aristotle, Politics, lib. i. c. liii.; Kic Eth. lib. ix. 0. 4. 
Cioeio, De Ifatura DeDnun, lib. iii. 3$; De Iliubmi, lib. iii 4; De 

Legibns, i. 6. 
Flntarcb, Horalia. 
HarcuB Antoninos, hi), t. c. 17. 
Efrictetua, lib. i. c. 14. 
Seneca, Ep. 4; De BeneflcUa, c. 17. 
Hence, E^ i. I. 60. 
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JaTcual, Sat liii. — 

" Bat whj are tho«o, Calviont, thought t* 'sc»p« 
Unpumabed. wliom in every fearful ahape 
0nilt BtUI alarmi, and conscience, ne'er asleep. 
Wounds with inceBBant atrokes, not load, but deepj 
TFLile the vexed mind, her own tormentor, plies 
A Korpioti acoofge, unmarked by hnman eyes. 
Tmst me, no tortnreB which the poeta fdgn 
Can match the fierce, the unnttentble pain 
He feels, who, night and day, devoid of rest^ 
Caiiiei his own accuser in his hreaat." 

(Qifford'i Trantlation, 160—170.) 



Tertnlliui, Apoli^y — p. 40, Fnaey's Ubr. of the VMMrt 
Chtyaostom, Eom. viii. to people of Antioch. 
Aboard — quoted hy Whewell, Lect. on Moral Philosophy. 
Bernard, De Interior! Domo, c. iiii. — quoted by Fiahop Taylor In hi* 
Bnleof CoDBdenoe. ' 

Peter Lombard — quoted by Schenkel. 
Perkins, Treatise on Cases of Consdeace. 
Amei, Conscience, the Power, sod Cases thereof. 
Hall, Resolutions and Decisions of Cases of Contdonoe. 
Sanderson, De Obligatione CousdenUae- 
Taybr, The Bole of Conacience, or DuctoT Dabitautlimi. 
Hobbes, Leviathan. 
Locke, On the Hnman Undeialanding. 
Handevlll^ Fable of the Bees. 
Batl of ShaiUaboiy, Characteristics. 
Hume, Inquiry into the Prinraplea of Morals. 
Hartley, Observations on Man. 
More, EnchiricUnm Ethicum. 
Cndworth, Eternal and Immutable Morali^. 
Hutdieaon, Inqniry into Plindples of Beauty and Tirtne. 
Butler*! SermoDB, ii. iii v. viii, ius. 
Adam Smith, The Tlieory of Moral Sentimenta. 
Brown, LectoreB on the Fhilasophy of the Human Hind. 
Ockham, QuaeitioneB et I>ec[siones, in iv. Libb. SentenUtuitm. 
Cumberland, De L^bns Natumlibos. 
Woollaston, The Religion of Nature Delineated. 
Price, Review of the Prindpal QueaHoDs aud Difficulties in Morals. 
Oay, Dissertation on the Fondamental Rindplea of Tirtne and MonJitry. 
Tucker, The Ught of Nature Pnrmed. 
Paley, Moral and Political Fhilosophy. 
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3o6 Note 6 [Lect. 

Beothun, Piinciplea of Horal* and Lc^slatjon. 

Hackintodi, DinertatioD on Ethical PhUoaofh;, in the Orat toL of the 

Bncfdopaedia Britumiou 
Chilmen, Natural Tbeolog;. 
Whatdy, Not«« on Palej-'a Hml PhiloMphy. 
WheweU, Systematic Uorality. 
Leibniti, Codei Jnria OentiDm Diploniatdeni. 
MalbTanche, Traits de Morale. 
Cnmns, ElemeatSi Theolog. Motalio. 

Kant^ Religion innerhalb der Gremen der Woven Veronnft. 
Fichtc^ Syatem der SitteDlehre. 
De Wette, Chriatl. Sittenlehre. 
Moshom, Sittenlehre der L. Schrift. 
Beinliard, Syatem der Chr. Horal. 
Horleee, Chriatl. Ethlk. 
Bothe, Theolog. Ethili. 
Schaliert, ChriBtl. Ethik. 
Ho&iaD, Schriftbeveii. 
MarheiDeke, System der TheaL IforoL 
Schenlcel, Herzo^, Real. Encyklopblia. 
DelltzBch, Syetem der BibL Faycholog^e. 

NOTE 6, p. 913. 

"If, instead of the glad tiding that there exists a Being in irLom 
all tlie exc«lleaces which the biehest boman mind can conceive exist 
in a degree inconceivable to ns, I am in&nued that the world is ruled 
bj a Being whose attributes are infinite, but what they are we cannot 
learn, nor what are the principlei of His government, except tliat ' the 
highest baman morali^ whicli we are capable of concdving ' does not 
sanction them ; — convince me of it and I will bear my late as I may. 
But when I am told that I must believe this, and, at tlie same time, 
call this Being b; the names which express and affirm the highest 
hnman morality, I say, in plain terma, that I will not. Whatever 
power snch a Being maj have over me, this is one thing which He 
■ball not do: He shall not compel me to worship Him. I will oall 
no Being eood who is not what I mean when I apply that epithet 
to my fellow-creaturee ; and if such a Being can sentence me to 
hell for not so calling Him, to hell I will go. (An Examination ^ 
Sir W. SamilUm't Phitotophy, by John StMO/rt Mill, p. 103.) 



Vni] Notes 1—4 



LECTURE "VIII 



BOTE 1, p. 346. 
Thx distinct Hnea of aTgDment available for use in proving the 



Divine origin and aathoritj of the f&itb may Im varionslj c 
As mj ohject is only to point out their number and variety, the follow- 
ing ennmeration will he accurate enongh for the pnrpose ; — I. Extra- 
nal ; (a) Miradra, (6) Historical testimony, (c) Mode of propagation, 
(iQ Effects upon the world. IL Intemal ; (a) Unity of design and 
teaching, (S) Sublimity of doctrine and of style, (c) Prediction, 
(i) Undeeigned coincidences, (e) Adaptation to the moral wants of 
man and the experienced constitution of the world in which he ie 

NOTE 2, p. 34£. 
This is singnlwly the case with modem thongbt Not only is the 
external aide (^the evidenoes wholly ignored in the majority of modem 
attacks upon Christianity, hut in many cases it is difficult in the 
extreme to believe that the author can ever have made himself 
acqaadot«d with tbem, so wholly is all reference to them absent, and 
so constantly is stxess laid npon arguments inconsistent with the 
external facts of the esse. It is deeply to be regretted tliat, on such 
a sabject, care should not be taken to ascertain what has previously 
been thought and said by the many great men of the past who have 
laboured in this sphere. 

HOTE 3, p. 347. 
Kb. Bdceib'b " History of Civilizatjan," and Sir. Lecky's "Histoi; 
of Rationalism in Europe," supply two notable instuices of this 
tendency. A very spirited examination of Mr. Buckle's philosophy 
will be found in the first paper contuned in Mr. Fronde's book, " Short 
Studies on Great Subjects." It is well to be able to cite a witoees so 
free from all possible snspidon of a tendency to dogmatic prejudices as 
Mr. Froude. 

NOTE 4, p. 348. 
Ak onexcq>tional testimony to this &ct is supplied by Mr. Fatfason 
in his paper on " The Tendencies of Beligions Thought in England, 
1688—1750,' oontribnted to " Essays and fteviews." 
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Or, boand with the SermoD "Life in Death," y. 6d, 

The Life of Madame Louise de 

FbANCB, Daughter of Louu XV., iiunim also or the Mothir 
TMiedeS. Aupiilin, By the Aulherof " A DamiuuaH Aiiiit," 
**• Crown 8vo. tt. 

Instructions for the Use of Candi- 
dates FOR Holy Orders, and of the Parochial Clbrgy; 
■with Acts ofFarliamml rdating to the same, and Forms proposei 
to bi used. By CHRISTOPHER Hodgson, M.A., Stcraary te 
thi Gavtmors of Queai A nn^s Beunly. 

Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Svo. 16^. 

The Treasury of Devotion, a Manual 

of Prayers /or General and Daily Use. Compiled hy a Friett, 
EdUtd by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Jtettor of Clewer, 
Berks. 

Fourth Edition. lemo, 2r. fid.; Limp dolb, 3/. 
Bonnd with the Book of Common Freyer, 31. 6d. 

A Dominican Artist, a Sketch of the 

l^e 0/ the Rm. Fire Bason, of the Order of ^ Demink. By 
the Author of" The Life of Madame Louise de Frame" &v. 
Second Edition. Crown Sro. 6r. 
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The Guide to Heaven, a Book of 

Frayrrs for every Want. (For the Working Clasia.) Compiled 
hy a Priest. Edited by the Rev, T. T. CARTER, M.A. , Rcclor 
o/Cinoer, Berks. 
Second Edition. Cromi 8vo, it. 6d. ; Limp cloth, is. 

The Reformation of the Church of 

England. Its history, Principles, and Xauits. A.D. 1514- 
1547. ^j' John Henry Blunt, M.A., Viear of Kenningtim, 
Oxford, Editor of " The Annotated Book of Common Prayer" 
Author of " Diratorium Pastoraie," dr'c., crv. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 161-. 

The Virgin's Lamp. Prayers and Devour 
Exercises for English Sisters. Chiefly composed and sdectedbythe 
laleRKV.J. M. Neale,D.D., Founder of ^. Margard's, East 
Crinsled. 

SmaJl 8vo. y. dd. 

Catechetical Notes and Class 



Questions, Literal and Mystical. Chi^yen theEartier 
Booh 0/ Holy Scripture, By the late Rev. J. M. Neale, 
D.D., Wca^a of SackvUle CeO^, East Grinited. 
Crown Svo. %s. 

Sermons for ChIUDREN. Being Thirty 

three Short Readings, addressed to the Children of SI. Margard's 
Hemi, East Grinited. By the late V.bv. J. M. Neale, D.D., 
Warden qfSachdlle College, East Grinsted. 

Second EditioB. Small Svo. y. dd. 
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A History of the Holy Eastern 

Chuhch. Till Patriarihats of Anticeh, ta the Middle of the 
Fifth Century. By the Rev. John Mason Neale, D.D., late 
Warden of Saekiiille College, East Grinsted. Follinved by a 
History cf the Patriarchs of AnlitKh, translated from the Greek 
of Comtantius I. , Patriarch of Constantinople. Edited, with on 
Z«A™A«/ioH,*yGBORGE Williams, B.D., Vicar of Ringwood, 
late Fdlow of Sing's College, Cambridge. 

8vo. [In the Press. 

Fables respecting the Popes of 

THB Middle Ages, A Contribution to Ecclesiastical History. 
By John J. IGN. Von DotLiNOER. Translated, with Intro- 
duction and Appendices, by ALFRED PLUMMEB, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 

Physical Facts and Scriptural 

Record ; or. Eighteen Propositions for Geologists. 
ByWi. B. Galloway, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark's. Segenft 
Park, and Chaplain to IheRightHon. Lord Viscount Hawardeit, 
gvo. iQs. 6d. 

Dean Alford's Greek Testament. 

iVith English Notes, intended for the Upper Forms of Schools, 
and for Pass-men at the Universities. Abridged by Bradley H. 
Alford, M.A., lale Scholar of Trinity Collcgr, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. loi. 6d, 
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HONORE De Balzac. EdiUd, with English 

Nota and Introductory NsHtc, byYi^Wi.! Van 'Uk.XSVi,Jbmterly 
French Mailer at Chdterikam College, and noTa Master of tht 
French Language and Literature at the Edinburgh Academy, 
(Bang the First V^ume of "Stations from Modem French 
Authors.") 

Crown 8to. y. dd. 

H. A. Taine. Edited, with English Notes 

and Introductory Notice, by Henri Van Laun. 
(Being the Second Volume of "SelecHons from Modav French 



Crown 8vo. y- W. 



Arithmetic, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical. By W. H. GlRDLESTONE, M.A., of Christ's Collie, 
Cambridge, Principe of the Theological CoUege, Gloucester. 
New Edition. ' Crown 8»o. 6j. 6d, 
Also an Edit[on for Schools. Small Evo. y. dd. 

Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, and 

Schools OF THOtTGHT, By Various iVrittrs. Edited by the 

Rbv, John Hbnrv Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the 

" Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theology." 

(Forming the Second Portion of the "Summary of Theology and 

FccUiiastical History," which Messrs, Rivitigton have in course of 

preparation as a " Thesaurus Thtologicus" for the Clergy and Lai^ 

oftheChureh ofEngiand.J 

Imperial Svo. [In the Frets. 
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The Apostolic Fathers, ^a^ Epistles 

e/S. CUmetit, S. Tgnatius, S. Barnabas, S. Folycarp, toplAer 
vnlktht Martyrdom of S. IgnaimsandS, Falycarp. Tramlattd 
into Engliih, with an Introdud<ny Notice, by Charles H. 
HooLE, M.A., Senior StudtHtof CArist Church, Oxford. 
Small Svo. 51. 6</. 

Help and Comfort for the Sick 

Poor. By the Author of " Sickness; its Trials and Blessings." 
New Edition. Small Svo, 11. 



HeRODOTI HiSTORIA. Edited by 
H. G. Woods, M.A., Feliavi and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 

Crown 8»o. 
Forming a New Fart of the "Catena Clasiicorum." 

[In the Press. 

Sketches of the Rites and Customs 

OP THE Greco-Russian Church. By H. C. Rohanopf. 
With an Introductory NiOice by the Author of " The Heir of 
Sedclyffe." 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. is. 6d. 

Household Theology, a Handbook of 

Rdigious Information respecting the Holy Bible, theFrayer Boot, 
the Church, theMinislry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, &v.,&-c. 
By JoH« Henry Blunt, M.A. 

New Edition. Small Svo. 31. 6d. 

WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON 
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Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. 



With TUustrations. New Edition. Crown Svo. bt. 



The Prayer Book Interleaved. 

With Historical Blustrations and KxplanatBry Notes, arnatgoi 
paraUd to tht Tat. By the Rev. W. M. Campion, D.D., 
Fdlsw and Tutor of Qu^n's College, and Rator of St. Botolph's, 
and tht Rev. W. J. Beamont, M.A., lati Fdlow of Trinity 

Collie, Cambridge. IVith a Preface by the Lord Bishop OF 

Ely. 

Sixth Edition. Small Svo. 71.61^. 



Sickness; its Trials and Blessings. 

New Ediaon. Small Svo. 3^. So", 
Also a Cheap Edition, u, 6d. ; or in paper cover, 11, 



Hymns and Poems for the Sick and 

Suffering. In connection viitA the Service for tie Visitation of 
the Sick. Sdsted from VaHous Authors. Edited by T. V. 
FOSBERY, M.A., Vicar of St. Giles's, Reading. 
New Edition. Small Svo. y. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By Henrv 

Francis Lyte, M.A. 

New Edition. Small Svo. $s. 
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The Happiness of the , Blessed. 

Ceimdertd at to tht Partkulan of Ikiir state ; thnr Recognitien 
ef tatk other in Ikat Slate; and its Differenea of Degrea, To 
which are added. Musings en the Church and her Servica. By 
RiCHAKD Mant, D.D., somdimt Lord Bishop of Dawn attd 
Connor. 

New Edilion. Small Sto. 51. bd. 

Catechesis ; or, Christian Instruc- 
tion Preparatory to Confirmation ahd First Com- 
y Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishep 0/ 



St. Andrea't. 

New Edition. 



Warnings of the Holy Week, &c. 

Being a Course of Parochial Lxturei fir the Week iefiire Easter 
and the Easter Fisttvali. By Ihe'RKV. W. Adams, U. A., late 
Viearof St. P^et's-in-lhe-East, Oxford, and Fellow of Merton 
College. 

Seventh Editioa Small Sro. 41. &f. 

Consolatio ; or, Comfort for the 

Afflicted. Edited by the Rev. C. E. Kennaway. With a 
Prefaee by Samdel Wilberforce, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. 

New Edition. Small 8vo. 3*. W. 



Recollections of Ober-Ammergau 

IK 1871. By Henry Nutcombb Oxenham, M.A., late 
Scholar ofBalliel College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 
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Family Prayers. CompiUd from Various 

Setims (chi^y/rom Bishap HamUtmi ! Manual), and arranged 
OH the Uturgical Principle. By Edwaed Meykick Goul- 
BURN, D.D., Dean af NoruAck. 

New Edition. Large tjpe. Crown Svo, jr. &/. 
Cheap Edition. i6mo. U. 

The Annual Register, a Review of 

PttiH: £venli at Home and Abroad, fir the Year 1871. 
Sto. i8j. 

1870, may be had, 

The Home Life of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, &c By Ihe'Ri.y. AugustusGuknev.M.A., Vicar 0/ 
Wribbenhatl, Kidderminster, in the Diocese of Wereiiter. 
Crown Svo. Ji. 

A Memorial Volume of Sermons. 

By the late Rev. Johh Henev Holfoeb, M. A. Wilha Short 
Biographical Preface. By the Rkv. E. H. Bickkrsteth, 
M.A. 

Small Svo. %s. 

The Gospel of the Childhood. 

A Practical and Deaotiotial Commentary oh the Single Incident 
ef our Biased Lord's Childhood (SI. Laic iL 41, to the end) ; 
designed as a Help to Meditation an the If oly Scriptures, for Chil- 
dren and Young Persons. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
D.D., Dean ef Nansiich. 

Square l6mo. [/« the Press. 
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Yesterday, To-Day, and For Ever. 

A Poem in Twdvt Books. /'^Edward Henry Bickersteth, 
M.A., Vkaref Christ Omrck, Hampst^, and Chaplain Uthi 
Bishop of Kifon. 

ScTcnth Edition. Sm^ 8vo. 6i. 

A Companion to the ^ Old Testa- 

MENT. Beinga Piain Contmenlary on Scriptutt History, down 
to the Birth of our Lord. 

Small 8to. 3/. &/. 

Sacred Allegories. The shadow of the 

Cross— The Distant Hills—Tie Old Man's ffome—TTie Kinfs 
Messengers. By the Rev, W. Adams, M.A., late FdUnnof 
Mertan College, Oxford. 

With Engravings from Original Designs by Charles W. Cope, 
R.A., John C. Horsley, A.R.A., Samuel Palmer, Birket 
Foster, and Geoige Hicks. 
The Four Allegories, separalely. Crown 8vo. as. (td. each. 

A Glossary of Ecclesiastical 

Terms. Containing Brief Explanations of Words used in 
Theology, Liturgiology, Chronology, Lavi, Architecture, Antiqui. 
ties. Symbolism, Greek Hierotogy and Medieval Latin ; together 
with some account of Titles of our Lord, Emblems of Saints, 
Hymns, Orders, Heresies, Ornaments, OJiees, Vestments and 
Ceremonial, and Miscellaneous Subjeets. By Various Writers. 
Edited by the 'B.t.v, Okby Shipley, M.A. 
Crown Svo. iS/. 
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Stones OF the Temple; or, Lessons 

FROM THB Fabric ahd Furniturk of thb Church. 
By Walter FiBLD, M.A., F.S.A., Vkar of Godmersham. 

With numerous lUustradons. Crown Svo. "Ji, fid. 



Liber Precum Publicarum Ecclesi^ 

Anglican*. A Gulielmo Bright, A.M., n Petro 
Goldsmith Medd, A.M., Frahytiris, CoUegii Uravenilatii 
in Acad. Oxon. Sociii, Latine rtdditus. 

New Ed[tion, with all the Kubrics in red. Small Svo. &. 



Bible Readings for Family Prayer. 

Bylhe'Bx.v. W. H. Ridley, M.A., Rator of HamHidm. 
Crown 8io. 



Old Testament — Genesis and Exodus, is. 

) St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
) St. Luke and St. John. -a. 



New Teslajnent, y. ftd. 



Select Plays of Shakspere. Ru^y 

Edition. " As Yott Like H." Edited by Chas. E. Moberly, 
M. A., Asdslant Staitir in Rtt^y School. 

Small Svo. 3s. ; oi in paper cover, u. dd. 

*,• Other Plays are in Preparation, 
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0eto l&ampl)letjs. 
Clergy Discipline : A Letter to His Grace 

the Archbishop of Canterbury. From the Right Hon, 
Sir. Robert Phillimore, fudge of the Arches Court, 
Svo. bd. 

English Church Defence Tracts. 

No. I. Roman Misquotations. 

Nq. 3. Are Clergymen of the English Church 

Rightly Ordained 7 
Mj. 3. Papal Infallibility. 
Jfo. ^ More about "Roman Misquotations": in 

REPLY TO A Pamphlet entitled " Anglican 

Misrepresentations." 
Svo. 34- each. 

Remarks on the Memorial and 

Petition to Convocation of the Council of the 
English Church Union, headed respetlaiely " Proposed 
LesislaHon en the Prayer-Book" ijan. 30, 1872), and " Pro- 
fosed Rubric against Non- Communicating Attendance during 
theHoly Commuman" {April 1$, 1872.) By^. E. ScuDA- 
MORE, Rector of Ditchingham, Norfolk, 



The Proposed Control of the 

Public Schools by the Universities. By Edward E. 

BOWEN, M.A., Master of the Modern Side, Harrow School. 
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ON THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 



OF THE Text and Tsansla- 

TION OF THE AtHANASIAN 
Creed, tnith an Introduction 
and Notts, i'j' CHARLES John, 
Lord Bishop of Gloacistir and 
Bristol. Bvo, u. 

On the ATHANASIAN 

Creed. ASptechbyihtBKoa^^ 

QtlAVCOTM in ihi (J ffer House 

e/CoHvocalioH, Fib. 8, 1S72. 

Small Svo. 11^. 

The Towers of Zion. A 

Sermon on the Alhanatian 
Creed, preached in SI. Michael 
and All Angels' Church, 
Weykill. on Trinity Sunday. 
1871. By-Vi. H. SiMCOX, M.A., 
Hector of Weyhill. late Fellow 
of Queen's ColUgt. Oxford. 

Show the Light and Blow 
THE Trumpet.- or, Gideon's 
Good Advice for Dispersing 
the Midianites applied to the 
Deftnee of the Athanasian Creed. 
A Sermon at SI. Cyprian's, on 
Refreshment Sunday, March 10, 
1871, iy the Rev. Charles 
GUTCH, B.D. Svo. IJ. 

The Athamasian Creed Why 
NEITHER Uncharitable noh 

TOO ABSTRUSE FOR GENERAL 
Use. a Sermon Preached in 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Stratford-upon-A-Bon, en Trin- 
ity Sunday, 1872. By the Rev. 
Richard Seymour, Sector of 
Kinwarton, Honorary Canon of 
Worcester Cathedral, and Proc- 
tor for the Clergy of the Diocese. 
Crown 8vo. 4if. 



With special reference to the so- 
called Damnatory Clauses and 
the Proposed Revision of the 
Translation, A Paper read at 
a Suridecanal Chapter. With 
an Appendix containing an 
Examination of some Points 
ddvaneed by Professor Swainson 
respecting the Creed. By G.D. 
W. Ohkannet, ma., Curate 
of Whitchurch, Somerset. 

Is It God's Truth? Is 
IT WIDELY Received and 
Believed by God's Church ? 
Reasons for neither mutilating 
nor mii^/a^ The ATHANASIAN 
Creed, hit retaining it intact 
in the Services of the Church. 

By Edward Mevrick Gool- 
BURN, \>.'D.,Dean ofNorwieh. 



Ike. Admonitory Clauses 

IN THE Church's Homileti- 
CAL Creed. A Litter to the 
Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D., 
Mailer of the Temple. By 

Philip Freeman, *' ' 
Archdeacoi 






6d. 
Note to the 

IEIANCREED? ALelter 
suggested by that on the Admoni- 
tory Clauses of the Church's 
Homilelical Creed. Addressed, 
by permission, to the fen, the 
Archdeacon of Exeter. 5»'JOHH 
PUCKLE. M.A., yicar of St. 
Mary's, Dover, Rural Dean, 
Proctor in Convocation for tie 
Diocese of Canterbury. 
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l&eSE' ta C^cidtfatt HitotvUtiBe. 



Small 8vo. is. 6tl. e 



A Key to the Knowledge A Key to Christian Doc- 



CouMON Prayer. £>/ John 
Hbnrv Blunt, M.A., Editor ef 
" Tit Anatlaltd Book o/Com- 



{Fonndid on the Church Catt- 
chi4».) Bf John Henry 
Blunt, M,A. 



A Key to the Knowledge 

AMD Use op the Holy Bible. A KEY TO THE NARRATIVE 

By John Henrv Blunt, of the Foitk Gospels. B^ 

M.A. John Pilkington Norris, 

'a.K.,Canonef Bristet.forvurly 

A Key to the Knowledge ent of Htr Majut/s Insptclars 

OF Church History (An- e/Schools. 
ciENT). Ediitdiy Jobs Hbney 
Blunt, M.A, 

A Key to the Knowledge A Key to the Narrative 

OF ChUBCH HiSTOH V (Mo- OF THE ACTS OF THE ApOSTLES, 

dehn). Edited iy joKH Henbt iiji John Pilkington Nobws, 

Blunt, M.A. M.A, 
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IRfbfnffton'sf 9^ati)ematrcal feccfcs. 



By J. g**""f gMITB, K.A., 
of GoRvilU and Caiui Collegi. 
and UU Uilurcr at St. PcUrl 
Col/tgi. Camiridgi. 

Algebra. Fart I. 25. 6d. 
With Answers, jj. 

Exercises on Algebra. 
Part I. 31. dd. Copies may 
be had without the Answers. 

Elementary Trigonome- 
try, 41. 6rf. 

Elementary Hydrosta- 
tics. 3J. 
Elements of Geometry. 

Cotttaiiting tki First Four Boohs 
of Euclid, with Esercisis and 



Natt. 



V- 



,rli«p 



Bootisaitdnj cloth, ij 
The Concluding Pari Nearly 
Ready. 

Elementary Statics. 3j. 
Other Works ar 



Br X. '. OROM, M.A., 
Fellom 0/ GimvilU and Cains Col- 
lege, Cambridgt. 



Assistant Ulster at Wiacktsler 
Collegt, and late Fellow a/ St. 
yohn's College, Cambridge. 

Geometrical Conic 
Sections. [In the Press. 

sy a. X. ojixnsr, ka.. 

Late Fellato and Senior Mathe- 
matical Ltctarer 0/ yesas Col- 
lege, Cambridge, H.M. Inspec- 
tor of Schools, 

Analytical Geometry of 

Two DlMEHSIOHS. 

[/a preparation. 
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Catena ClASSICORUM. a Series of Clas- 

steal Authors. Ediifd by Merahers ofbolh Univgrsilia, under the DU 
ratu>nofthe'B.'E.Y.k.KtnvK'Ro\Aits,'iJl.A..,SeitiarFdlinaaniiLa:- 
turer of Clare Cdlcgt, CatniriJgi, and Preacher at the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall; and the Rev. Charles Bigg, M. A. , late Senior Student 
and Tutor of Christ Chureh, Oxford, Principal of Brighton College. 
SOPHOCLIS THAGOEDIAE. THE CLOUDS 



. dited by R. C. Jebb, M.A.. 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridgt, and 
Public Orator of the University. 
The Elkctea. 31. 6<f. 
The Ajax, 31. bd. 
JuvenalisSatirae. Edited 
byQ. A. Siucox, M.A., Ftllmii 



and Classical Ltclur 



"( 



's Colltge, Oxford. 
Thucydidis Historia. 

Edited by ChAS. Bigg, M.A.. 
late Senior Student and Tator 
of Christ Church. Oxford; 
Principal of Brighton College. 
Books I. and II. with Intio- 

Demosthenis Orationes 

PUBLICAE. Edited by G. H. 
HesLOp, M.A., late Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Queen's Col, 
Oxford; HeadMasterofSI. Bees. 

The Olvnthiacs. as. 6d. 
The Philippics, gj. 
De Falsa Legatione. 61, 
Aristophanis Comoediae. 

Edited by Vf.C. Green, M.A., 
ale Felloa of King's College, 
■Cambridge; Assistant Master 
at Rugby School. 
The Achahnians and the 
Knights, v- 



The Wasps. y.(>d. 

AnEditionoifTHR AcHARN i ans 

and The Knights, Revised 

and especially adapted for Use 

in Schools. 41. 

IsocRATis Orationes. 

Edited by\OHH Edwin Sandvs, 

M.A.. Fillovi and Tulof of 

St. yohns College. Ciassicai 

Lecturer at Jesus College, 

Cambridge. 

Ad Demon icum et Panegk- 

BlCUfi. 4J. 60'. 

PERSII SatiraE- Editedby 
A. Phetoh, M.A., of Trinity 
College. Cambridge. Classical 
Ltcturtrof Trinity Hall. yi.M. 

HOMERI ILIAS, Editedby 

S. H. Revnolds, M.A., Fellmo 

and Tutor ofBrasenose College, 

Oxford. * 

Books I. to Xll. 6J-. 

Terenti Comoediae. 

Edited by T. L. PapiLLon, 
M.A., Felhnii of Nob College, 
Oiford, lalt Fellow of Merton. 

Andbia etEunuchus. 41. 6d. 
Demosthenis Orationes 
Privatae. Edited by the Rzv. 
ArthvrHoimbs, M.A., Senior 
Fellow and Lecturer of Clare 
College. Canibridge,and Preacher 
at the Chapel Royal, WUtthalL 
De Corona, sj. 
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Devotional Commentary on the 

Gospel Narrative. Bytht'S.vi. Isaac Williams, B.D., 

formerly Fellirw of Trinity College, Oxford. 
New Edition. Eight Volumes. Crown Svo. 51. each. 
Thoughts on the Study of the Holy GoBpels. 
CharacterisHc Differences in tie Four Gospels—Our Lard's Manifes- 
tations of Himstlf— The Rule of Scriptural Interpraatioit 
furnish^ by Our Lord^Analogies of the Gospd — Mentien of 
Angels in the Gospels— Places of Our Lord's Abode and Ministry 
— Our Lord's Mode of Dealing -mlh His Apostles — Conehtsian. 
A. Harmony of the Four EvangdiBta. 
Our Lord's Nativity— Our Lord's Ministry (Second Year}— Our 
Lord's Ministry ( Third Year j— The Hdy Wedi-Our Lord's 
Resurrectien. 

Our Lord's Nativity. 
The Birth at Bethlehem—The Baptism in Jordan— The First Pass- 

Our Iiord'fl MlnlHtry. Second Tear. 
The Second Passover — Christ with the Twelve — The Twelve sent 
Forth. 

Out Iiord'a Ministry. Tblrd Tear. 
Teaching in GalSes-^Teaching at ferusalem — Last Jatirney from 
Galilee to Jerusalem. 

The Holy Week. 
The Approach la Jeruiolem—The Teaching in the Temple— The 
Discourse en the Mount of Olives — The Last Supper. 
Our Lord's Passion. 
The Hour of Darkness- The Agony— The Apprehension— The Con- 
demnation— The Day of Sorrows— The Hall of judgment— The 
Crucifixion— The Sepulture. 

Our Lord's ResurreoUon, 
The Day cf Days— The Grave Visited— Christ Appaaing—The 
Going to Emmaas — The Forty Days — The Apostles Assmiled — 
The Lake in Galilee— The Mountain in Galilee— The Raum 
from Galilee. 
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Rfftftiffton'iS 2)e6ot(onal feerfeis. 

'ElegSktitly printed wilh red borders. 161110. ii. 6d. 
Thomas a Kempis,Of the The Rule and Exercises 

lUlTATrONOECHKIST. OF HOLY LIVING. Sj-jEREMV 

Taylor, CD. .Bishop a/ Down 
and Connor; and Dromsrt. 

INTROD^JCTIO^f TO THE DE- ThE RULE AND EXERCISES 

voUT Life. From thiFnach op HOLV DYING, if)' Jeremy 

b/S. Francis 0/ Salis, Bishop 'Tayij>s,T).TI., Bishop b/ Down 

and Princt ef Geneva. and Connor, and Droniore. 

The '■ Holy LtvinG " and Ihe 
'■Holy Dying" may be bad 
bound logelher in One Vol., 5/. 

A Practical T ratise 

CONCERHINO EVIL THOUGHTS. 

By William Chilcot, M.A, 
The English Poems of 

George Hbkbekt. Together 
■aitk his CotUclion of Provtrbs, 
entitled "Jac«la Prudtntum." 



A Short and Plain 1n- 



UN DEB STAN DING OF THE 

Lord's Supper ; to which is 
aanixed, Ihe Office b/ the Holy 
ComMunion, with proper Helps 
aad Directions. By Thouas 
Wilson, D.D., late Lord Bishop 
Bf Sodor and Man. 
Complete EdiUoo, in large lype. 



Cheap Editlona, wltbout tba red bordara. 



Thomas a Kempis, Of the 
Imitation of Christ. Limp 
cloth, ij. ; or in cover, W. 

Bishop Wilson's Holy Com- 
UUNION. Lai^e type. limp 
cloth, IS. ; at in cover, 6d. 



Limp cloth, is. eacb. 
Holy Living and Holy Dying, 
In One Volume, 21. &/. 



Waterloo Place, Fall Mall, Loni>ok 
High Street, Oxford ; and Trihity Stkrbt, Caubridgr 
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